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"Cloze Procedure": A New Tool 
For Measuring Readability 


BY WILSON L. TAYLOR* 


Here is the first comprehensive statement of a research method 
and its theory which were introduced briefly during a workshop 
at the 1953 AEJ convention. Included are findings from three 
pilot studies and two experiments in which “cloze procedure” 
results are compared with those of two readability formulas. 





Y@ “CLOZE PROCEDURE” IS A NEW PSY- 
chological tool for measuring the effec- 
tiveness of communication. The meth- 
od is straightforward; the data are 
easily quantifiable; the findings seem to 
stand up. 


At the outset, this tool was looked 
on as a new approach to “readability.” 
It was so used in three pilot studies and 
two experiments, the main findings of 
which are reported here. 


*The writer is particularly obligated to Prof. 
Charles E. Osgood, University of Illinois, and 
Melvin R. Marks, Personnel Research Section, 
A.G.O., Department of the Army, for instigating 
and assisting in the series of efforts that yielded 
the notion of “cloze procedure.” Both are ex- 
perimental psychologists. Among others who have 
advised, encouraged or otherwise aided are these 
of the University of Illinois: Prof. Lee J. Cron- 
bach, educational psychologist and statistician; 
Dean Wilbur Schramm, Division of Communica- 
tions; Prof. Charles E. Swanson, Institute of 
Communications Research, and George R. Klare, 
psychologist, both of whom have authored arti- 
cles on readability; and several journalism teach- 
ers who lent their classes. Kalmer E. Stordahl 
and Clifford M. Christensen, until recently re- 
search associates of the Institute, also contributed. 
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First, the results of the new method 
were repeatedly shown to conform with 
the results of the Flesch and Dale-Chall 
devices for estimating readability. Then 
the scope broadened, and cloze proce- 
dure was pitted against those standard 
formulas. 


If future research substantiates the 
results so far, this tool seems likely to 
have a variety of applications, both 
theoretical and practical, in other fields 
involving communication functions. 


THE “CLOZE UNIT” 

At the heart of the procedure is a 
functional unit of measurement tenta- 
tively dubved a “cloze.” It is pro- 
nounced like the verb “close” and is de- 
rived from “closure.” The last term is 
one gestalt psychology applies to the 
human tendency to complete a familiar 
but not-quite-finished pattern—to “see” 
a broken circle as a whole one, for ex- 
ample, by mentally closing up the gaps. 
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One can complete the broken circle 
because its shape or pattern is so famil- 
iar that, although much of it actually is 
missing, it can be recognized anyway. 

The same principle applies to lan- 
guage. Given “Chickens cackle and 

quack,” almost anyone can in- 
stantly supply “ducks.” If that word 
really is the same as the one omitted, 
the person scores one cloze unit for 
correctly closing the gap in the lan- 
guage pattern. 

Note that the sentence pattern is a 
complex one made up of many sub- 
patterns. One must know not only the 
meanings (i.e., patterns of symbol- 
meaning relationships) and forms (pat- 
terns of letters) of all the five words, 
but also the meanings of given combi- 
nations of them—plus the fact that the 
sentence structure seems to demand a 
term parallel to “cackle” but associated 
with ducks instead of chickens. In other 
words, one must guess what the muti- 
lated sentence means as a whole, then 
complete its pattern to fit that whole 
meaning. 

A cloze unit may be defined as: Any 
single occurrence of a successful at- 
tempt to reproduce accurately a part 
deleted from a “message” (any lan- 
guage product) by deciding, from the 
context that remains, what the missing 
part should be. 

Cloze procedure may be defined as: 
A method of intercepting a message 
from a “transmitter” (writer or speak- 
er), mutilating its language patterns by 
deleting parts, and so administering it 
to “receivers” (readers or listeners) 
that their attempts to make the patterns 
whole again potentially yield a consid- 
erable number of cloze units. 


HOW THE METHOD WORKS 

As defined, the concept of cloze pro- 
cedure involves both oral and written 
communication and does not specify 
any particular kind of “part” for dele- 
tion. The research on which this report 
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is based, however, employed only read- 
ing materials and deleted only words. 

In practice, the readabilities of two 
or more passages of about equal length 
were contrasted, for any given popula- 
tion, by: 


1. Deleting an equal number of 
words from each passage by some es- 
sentially random counting-out system. 
Such a system was based on a table of 
random numbers or else it simply 
counted out every nth word (every fifth 
one, for example) without any regard 
for the functions or meanings of spe- 
cific words. 

2. Reproducing each mutilated pas- 
sage with a blank of some standard 
length (so the length would not influ- 
ence the guessing) in place of every 
missing word. 

3. Giving copies of all reproduced 
passages to all subjects—or to equal 
numbers of randomly selected subjects 
—in a sample group representative of 
the population in question. 

4. Asking all subjects to try to fill in 
all blanks by guessing, from the context 
of remaining words, what the missing 
words should be. 

5. Totaling for each passage sepa- 
rately the number of times original 
words were correctly replaced, and con- 
sidering these totals as _ readability 
scores. 

6. Contrasting the cloze totals of the 
various passages. The passage with the 
highest score was considered “most 
readable,” the one with the second- 
highest score next-most readable, etc.— 
pending the outcome of statistical tests 
of the significance of the differences ob- 
served. 


SOME DISTINCTIONS 
Cloze procedure is neither just an- 
other readability formula nor just an- 


other form of the familiar sentence- 
completion test. 


Not a Formula 

The cloze method is not a formula 
at all. 

Neither in theory nor practice does it 
resemble current “element counting” 
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devices (Flesch, Dale-Chall, etc.) which 
assume a high correlation between ease 
of comprehension and the frequency of 
occurrence of selected kinds of lan- 
guage elements—short or common 
words, short or simple sentences, cer- 
tain parts of speech, the active voice, 
“concrete” terms and such. 

Cloze procedure counts no such ele- 
ments. It seems, however, to measure 
whatever effects elements actually may 
have on readability. And it does so at 
the same time that it is also taking ac- 
count of the influences of many other 
factors readability formulas ignore. 

Typically, the formulas are insensi- 
tive to a particular population’s previ- 
ous knowledge of the topic being dis- 
cussed. They cannot allow for the ef- 
fects of non-idiomatic uses of common 
words, nonsense combinations of 
words, awkward and confusing sen- 
tence structure or pronouns without 
definite antecedents. And the basic as- 
sumptions of formulas may be directly 
contradicted. 

“Respectability,” despite its six syl- 
lables and high level of abstraction, is 
much easier for the average reader than 
“erg.” 

“He came in smiling and sat down” 
is not approximately two or three times 
as difficult as “He came in. He was 
smiling. He sat down.” 

“I came like Water, and like Wind I 
go” from the Rubaiyat makes no sense 


to second-graders even if they do know 
all the words. 


One can think of cloze procedure 


as throwing all potential readability in- 


fluences in a pot, letting them interact, 
then sampling the result. 

The procedure also might be likened 
to a polling method with experimental 
controls. It asks members of a popula- 
tion sample to demonstrate how well 
they understand the meaning of a muti- 
lated version of what some writer wrote 
by having them “vote” on what the 
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missing words should be. The passage 
whose deleted words are most often 
“written in” on the “ballot” is elected 
most readable. 

More precisely, the cloze method 
seems to deal with more-or-less parallel 
sets of meaning-pattern relationships. 
Different persons may express the same 
meaning in somewhat differing ways, 
and the same language patterns may 
have differing meanings for different 
people. Cloze procedure takes a meas- 
ure of the likeness between the pat- 
terns a writer has used and the patterns 
the reader is anticipating while he is 
reading. 


Not a Sentence-Completion Test 


Obviously, cloze procedure is some- 
thing like this familiar form of exami- 
nation. It is similar in that the subject 
is presented with incomplete sentences 
and there are blanks to be filled in from 
context. 

But the typical sentence-completion 
test is for gauging a person’s knowl- 
edge of specific and more or less inde- 
pendent points of information, hence 
the words to be deleted are pre-evalu- 
ated and selected accordingly. And for 
every new topic, some well-versed per- 
son must construct and try out a new 
test based on another set of informa- 
tion. 

For one thing, cloze procedure deals 
with contextually interrelated series of 
blanks, not isolated ones. 

For another, the cloze method does 
not deal directly with specific meaning. 
Instead, it repeatedly samples the ex- 
tent of likeness between the language 
patterns used by the writer to express 
what he meant and those possibly dif- 
ferent patterns which represent read- 
ers’ guesses at what they think the 
writer meant. 

However, because it counts instances 
of language-usage correspondence rath- 
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er than meanings themselves, the cloze 
unit seems to classify as a common de- 
nominator of communication success; 
and with it the readabilities of materials 
on totally different topics can be com- 
pared directly. 

For this sort of contrast, an essen- 
tially random deletion of words seems 
required. And this makes the task of 
actually picking out what words to de- 
lete purely clerical—and so simple that 
anyone who can count to ten can do it 
for any sort of material, regardless of 
its topic or difficulty. 


SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The main contributions to the notion 
of cloze procedure have come from the 
concepts of “total language context,” 
Osgood’s “dispositional mechanisms” 
and statistical random sampling. 


1. Total Language Context 

For more than half a century, experi- 
menters have been reporting findings 
that may be interpreted as showing that 
language behavior depends on “total 
context.” 

The results indicate that the ability to 
identify, learn, recognize, remember or 
produce any language “symbol” (ele- 
ment or pattern) depends heavily on the 
variable degrees to which it is associated 
with everything else by larger and 
meaningful (familiar) overall combina- 
tions.1 
The total context of any language be- 

havior includes everything that tends to 
motivate, guide, assist or hinder that 
behavior. It includes verbal factors— 
grammatical skills and multitudes of 
symbols—and non-verbal ones such as 
fears, desires, past experience and in- 
telligence. 


“I heard a bark” is likely to 
elicit “dog” both because that word is 
habitually associated with “bark” and 


1For a comprehensive summary of these con- 
tributions to communication theory, the reader is 
referred to George A. Miller’s Language and 
Communication (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951). 
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because it fits in with past experience 
with noisy dogs. If the verbal context is 
enlarged to “For the first time, I heard 
a bark,” the impulse to supply 
“dog” may be reduced by common- 
sense; the subject may ask himself: 
“Who is this guy that has never heard a 
dog? Could he be referring to some 
other animal?” And if the preceding 
sentence has mentioned a voyage to the 
Pribilof Islands, the reader may draw 
on past knowledge to produce “seal.” 


Quite recently, Marks and Taylor re- 
ported an experiment in which the in- 
fluences of varying intensities of both 
verbal and non-verbal contextual fac- 
tors on the generation of language ele- 
ments were shown to be measurable by 
quantitative methods.” 


2. Dispositional Mechanisms 

The notion of cloze procedure was 
“sparked” by implications of Osgood’s 
learning theory of communication. He 
relates the “redundancies” and “transi- 
tional probabilities” of language to the 
development of “dispositional mechan- 
isms” that play a large part in both 
transmitting and receiving messages.* 


Redundancy—“Man coming” means 
the same as “A man is coming this way 
now.” The latter, which is more like 
ordinary English, is redundant; it indi- 
cates the singular number of the subject 
three times (by “a,” “man,” and “is”), 
the present tense twice (“is coming” 
and “now”), and the direction of action 
twice (“coming” and “this way”). Such 
repetitions of meaning, such internal 
ties between words, make it possible to 
replace “is,” “this,” “way,” or “now,” 
should any one of them be missed. 


2M. R. Marks and Wilson L. Taylor, “The Ef- 
fect of Goal and Contextual Constraints Upon 
Meaningfulness of Langunge,” paper presented 
by Marks at annual meeting of American Psycho- 
logical Association, Chicago, 1951; summary in 
American Psychologist, 6:325 (1951). 

*For a fuller explanation of this topic, the 
reader is referred to Charles E. Osgood: 
(a) “The Nature and Measurement of Meaning,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 49:197—-237 (May 1952); 
(b) A Theory of Language Behavior (tentative 
title), monograph in preparation, Institute of 
Communications Research, University of Illinois; 
(c) Method and Theory in Experimental Psychol- 
ogy (New York: Oxford, 1953). 
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Transitional _ Probabilities — Some 
words are more likely than others to 
appear in certain patterns or sequences. 
“Merry Christmas” is a more probable 
combination than “Merry birthday.” 
“Please pass the ” is more often 
completed by “salt” than by “sodium 
chloride” or “blowtorch.” Some transi- 
tions from one word to the next are, 
therefore, more probable than others. 


Dispositional Language Habits—In 
learning “to think in” a language, an 
individual develops an enormous num- 
ber of complex verbal skill patterns— 
“bundles of skill sequences”—which 
stand for innumerable kinds and shades 
of meaning and tend to become so au- 
tomatic that they “run themselves off” 
in pertinent situations. These habits re- 
flect the redundancies and transitional 
probabilities of the language patterns 
these skills involve. 


Out of his personal experiences and 
circumstances, each human develops his 
own set of these habits. To the extent 
that his set corresponds to the sets of 
others in his culture, he can communi- 
cate easily; he and they have learned 
similar meaning-language relationships 
—the same patterns of symbols go with 
the same meanings. But any two sets of 
language mechanisms can differ consid- 
erably within the same culture; one man 
becomes more disposed to run off par- 
ticular sequences than another man 
does. To the same extent, the related 
sets of redundancies and transitional 
probabilities can differ also. 


Habits of expression take over most 
of the work of translating an individ- 
ual’s meaning into an organized series 
of language symbols for transmission to 
others. Likewise, his habits of reading 
or listening cause him to anticipate 
words, almost automatically, when he 
is receiving messages. When he sees the 
start of a phrase that looks familiar, he 
immediately tends to complete it in his 
own way even when the written phrase 
actually ends differently. 


When words come in sequences that 
best fit the existing receiving habits of a 
reader, he understands with little effort. 
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When the symbols appear in less famil- 
iar sequences, comprehension is slower 
and less sure. And sufficiently improb- 
able patterns seem like nonsense; they 
do not stand for anything in his experi- 
ence. 


3. Random Deletion 


A random deletion method (or an 
every-nth equivalent) which ignores the 
differences between specific words ap- 
pears to be not only defensible but ra- 
tionally inescapable when cloze proce- 
dure is used for contrasting readabili- 
ties. 


The main reasons for this view relate 
to two questions most often asked by 
those who have seen the data of this 


report. 

Question 1; How can a random sys- 
tem play fair when some words are 
easier to replace than others? 


Obviously, one is more likely to be 
able to supply “an” in “A quinidine is 
alkaloid isomeric .. .” than to 
guess “$6,425” in “The city council 
voted for a new swimming 
pool.” Yet the former example is far 
more difficult reading. 


The answer is that if enough words 
are struck out at random, the blanks 
will come to represent proportionately 
all kinds of words to the extent that 
they occur. The matter boils down to 
“How many blanks are enough?”—a 
problem to be settled by experiment. 


Somewhat the same principle is in- 
volved in the substitution of a more 
convenient every-nth system for a ran- 
dom one. For several blanks, an every- 
nth system might tend to fall in with 
the “rhythm” of an author’s style and 
take out mostly nouns, or mostly arti- 
cles. . . . The answer is that rhythms 
break, and nth deletions, if continued 
long enough, start taking out other parts 
of speech and, eventually, yield the 
equivalent of random deletion. Again, 
the practical question is “How many 
are enough?” 
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Question 2: Wouldn’t a deletion sys- 
tem be more sensitive and more reliable 
if it dealt only with words classified, 
say, by their “importance to meaning” 
or their familiarity as gauged by tabled 
frequencies of use? 


The answer seems to be “No.” 


For one thing, specified words or 
kinds of words may not occur equally 
often in different materials. That fact 
itself may be a readability factor, and 
its effect can be measured only by a 
method that operates independently. 


An attempt to restrict a counting-out 
system to “important” words (nouns 
and verbs, for example, as against arti- 
cles and conjunctions) may find that 
one of two equally long passages con- 
tains twice as many “importants” as the 
other! What then? 

Because the effect of such a difference 
needs to be included in—not excluded 
from—the results, it seems necessary to 
let the occurrences of presumably im- 
portant words be represented propor- 
tionately in deletions. 

What has just been stated about de- 
leting only “important” words applies 
with equal force to varying degrees of 
familiarity. 

Also, it should be remembered that 
cloze procedure deals only with words 
as they actually occur in larger pat- 
terns which stand for particular mean- 
ings at the time they are transmitted or 
received. The result is that infrequently 
used words may not be hard to replace 
at all; and supposedly unimportant 
words may become extremely so. 


Most Americans can effortlessly sup- 
ply “tipped” and “lady” in “The polite 
old gentleman always ————— his hat 
when he met a .” The ability to 
do so has very little to do with the fre- 
quency with which those words, consid- 
ered individually, occur in the language; 
“the,” which is hundreds of times more 
common, simply doesn’t fit in either 
blank. The kind of frequency that most 
matters here is frequency-in-context. 

An article can be more important to 
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meaning than any other word in its sen- 
tence, and harder to replace than the 
words in the previous example. “You 
want to know what the wolf did to the 
sheep? He killed sheep.” Note that 
“sheep,” a noun and the object of the 
verb, matters hardly at all in its second 
appearance. Also, if the missing word is 
“a,” it would be quite difficult to guess 
correctly—because “the,” “some,” “ev- 
ery,” “many,” “no” or some finite num- 
ber could fit too. 


“SCORES”—NOT FREQUENCIES 

For the purpose of statistical analy- 
sis, cloze data are treated as “true 
scores” throughout this report. 

This is in conformance with the 
opinion of Lee J. Cronbach. He said 
the nature of cloze results satisfies the 
assumptions for scores, but not those 
for chi-square frequency tests because 
successive cloze units cannot be con- 
sidered independent. 

If, in “Then he took off his hat,” 
“he” and “his” both were blanked out, 
getting the first right would probably 
mean getting “his” right too; just as 
“she” would go with “her.” 


At first sight, cloze results appeared 
to be frequencies (the mere number of 
times missing words were correctly re- 
placed). But “correctly” implies an 
underlying qualitative continuum of 
relative rightness ranging from a com- 


pletely inappropriate word, through 
poor, medium and good synonyms, to 
the exact word left out. Whether or not 
only precise matches are counted does 
not affect the existence of such a con- 
tinuum. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE; PLAN OF REPORT 


For clarity’s sake, it seems best to 
present the report of Experiment 1 
completely—specific purposes, proce- 
dure and results—before starting on 
Experiment 2. However, some proce- 
dural aspects were common to all re- 
search designs used. 
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For deletion purposes, a “word” was 
defined by the white spaces with which 
an author had separated it from other 
words. 

Contractions like “don’t”; abbrevia- 
tions like “Mr.” or “U.N.”; figures like 
“1,006”; hyphenated combinations like 
“self-conscious”—all these were con- 
sidered as single words. But “self con- 
scious,” written without the hyphen, 
counted as two. 

All passages were 175-plus words in 
length; the sentence in which the 175th 
word occurred was reproduced in full. 


Only “mechanical” deletion systems, 
random or every-nth, were employed. 

After mutilation, each version of a 
passage was reproduced on separate 
typewriter-size sheets with an under- 
lined blank 10 spaces long in place of 
each missing word. 

The sheets for any one subject were 
assembled in a predetermined order and 
stapled together with an explanatory 
foreword. Such assemblies were ran- 
domly assigned to subjects. 

Pilot studies used small groups of 
subjects, a dozen or less, chosen on a 
casual “handy and willing” basis. The 
subjects were not supervised and no 
time limits were set. 

The experiments, however, used 
larger groups made up exclusively of 
juniors and seniors in University of 
Illinois journalism courses. The admin- 
istrator read the foreword aloud and 
answered questions regarding it before 
subjects began work. Each subject was 
allowed from 10 to 15 minutes for fill- 
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ing in the blanks of each mutilated 
passage he received. 


EXPERIMENT 1 
PURPOSES AND PROCEDURE 


Three passages borrowed directly 
from Flesch’s How to Test Readability * 
were used in Experiment 1 and the two 
pilot studies which preceded it. Listed in 
a footnote® are the original sources of 
the passages, the pages on which they 
are found in the Flesch book, the “read- 
ing ease” scores given by that author, 
and the Dale-Chall scores computed by 
this experimenter.® 

The main purpose here was to see if 
cloze scores also would rank these pas- 
sages as the formulas do. If the ranks 
were maintained, the differences among 
the cloze scores would be tested for 
Statistical significance. 

The research designs of this experi- 
ment and its pilot studies also sought 
answers to several methodological ques- 
tions. It was asked whether significant 
differences in relative cloze scores 
would accompany variations in: 


(1) Word-deletion systems— 

a. Random deletion vs. the more 
convenient system of counting out every 
nth word. 

b. Counting out every fifth word, for 
example, vs. every tenth. 

c. Counting out “few” (16) words 
per passage vs. “many” (35) words. 
(2) Presentation orders— 

Presenting mutilated passages in one 
order vs. presenting them in another. 
(3) Scoring methods— 

Scoring as correct only those fill-ins 


* Rudolf Flesch, How to Test Readability (New 
York: Harper, 1951). _ 





R.E. Score; 
Interpreted 


5 Source—Author & Work Page 


Dale-Chall 
“raw” Gr. level 





James Boswell, Life of Johnson 12 
Julian Huxley, Man Stands Alone 16 
Henry James, The Ambassadors 22 


89—“‘easy”’ 6.4 
68—‘“‘standard” 7A 
47—“‘difficult” 9.2 


Tth-8th 
9th-10th 
13th-15th 


(Note: Dale-Chall scores yield lower—instead of higher—values for “easier” and are interpreted in 


terms of school-grade levels.) 


* Method described in pamphlet: Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall, A Formula for Predicting Read- 
ability (Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational Research); reprints two articles from Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, 27:11-20, 37-54 (Jan., Feb. 1948). 
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that precisely matched original words 
vs. the more tedious process of judging 
synonyms and allowing half for each 
“good enough” one. 


To explore the word-deletion ques- 
tions, each passage was mutilated by 
three different systems: “Every fifth,” 
“every tenth” and “random 10 per- 
cent.” 


In Pilot Study 1, the initial word, 
then every fifth word thereafter, was 
knocked out until 35 words, about 20 
percent of the total number of original 
ones, were missing. 

Both Pilot Study 2 and Experiment 1 
contrasted random and every-nth sys- 
tems of deleting about 10 percent of 
total wordage. 

One system was based on a table of 
random numbers; the other counted out 
every tenth word. Each system deleted 
16 original words from each passage. 

(Almost entirely different sets of 
words were taken out by the different 
deletion methods. There was no overlap 
at all between the every-nth systems. 
The random 10 percent system took out 
only two of the same words deleted by 
each of the every-nth ones.) 


To discover possible order effects, all 
six orders of three passages (abc, acb, 
bac, bea, cab, and cba) were equally 
represented in each pilot study and in 
the experiment. 

The scoring-method question was dis- 
posed of after data of Pilot Study 2 
were evaluated in both ways and the 
results were compared. 

In summary, these hypotheses were 
developed and tested by Experiment 1 
and its pilot studies: 


1. Cloze scores would rank the 
three passages in the same order as the 
two standard formulas. 


2. For any condition of data gath- 
ering, the overall difference among the 
scores of the three passages would yield 
a significant value of F, as computed by 
analysis of variance, double classifica- 
tion. 
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Because cloze data for the three pas- 
sages would be correlated, such compu- 
tation also would yield an F for the 
overall difference among subjects. 

3. The relationship between the 
cloze scores for the three passages 
would remain essentially the same de- 
spite the use of different word-deletion 
systems or the specific words they 
counted out, despite different presenta- 
tion orders, and despite different scor- 
ing methods. 

Pilot Studies 1 and 2 used 6 and 12 
subjects, respectively. Experiment 1 
used 24 subjects. In every case, a sub- 
ject received all three passages. 


RESULTS 


This summary concerns itself mainly 
with the findings of Experiment 1, 
which tested hypotheses inferred from 
the empirical findings of the preceding 
pilot studies. However, certain pilot- 
study results also are presented. 

Some findings of both studies appear 
in Table 1 with reference to the “exist- 
ence” and discriminatory powers of 
cloze scores as related to various meth- 
ods of gathering them. Further, Pilot 
Study 2 was itself the experimental test 
of the hypothesis, drawn from the first 
study, that the evaluation and scoring 
of synonyms would not be profitable 
(See Table 2). 


1. “Existence” of Cloze Measure 
of Readability 

Entries in Table 1 show how con- 
sistently cloze scores ranked the three 
selected passages in the same order of 
readability as do the Flesch and Dale- 
Chall formulas. One could assume that 
cloze procedure and the formulas were 
measuring the same thing. 


2. Power of Discrimination 


For every experimental condition en- 
tered in Table 1, analysis of variance 
of the overall difference among the 
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cloze scores of the three passages yield- 
ed an F which was very highly signifi- 
cant, to above the 0.1 percent level of 
confidence. 
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sification”) discriminated among sub- 
jects as well as passages. 

All but one of the between-subject F’s 
were significant to the 5 percent level or 


higher. 


3. Methodological Findings 


Results tending to answer questions 
about methodology appear in both Ta- 
ble 1 and Table 2. 


All figures in the first five columns of 
Table 1 (this excludes validation entries 
from Experiment 2) involve correlated 
data; that is, all subjects were given all 
three passages, hence the type of analy- 
sis of variance called for (“double clas- 


TABLE | 


Maintenance of Ranks of Three Passages; Significance of 
Overall Difference among Clozes 





Pilot Study 
1 2 


Experiment 1 
Ev-10 


Experiment 2 


R-10% Total (validation) 





CONDITIONS OF DATA GATHERING 
S’s per passage: 6 12 12 12 24 18 
Blanks per passage: ... 35 16 16 16 32 25 
Deletion frequency: ... 20% 10% 10% 10% 10% 14.3% 


TOTAL CLOZE SCORES PER PASSAGE 

Ranked by Formulas 
118 113 87 200 
97 80 71 151 
72 63 53 116 


OVERALL DIFFERENCE WITHIN EACH GROUP OF THREE* 
Between Passages— 
Computed F: 15.447 60.455 9.867 42.151 
Deg. Freedom: 2&22 2&22 2&22 2&46 
P less than: d 001 001 001 001 
Between Subjects— 
Computed F: 12.159 2.531 5.735 
Deg. Freedom: 5&10 11&22 11&22 
P less than: ‘ OS 001 


1.872 3.327 
11&22 23&46 
(not)*** 001 


*Significance of overall difference among scores in each condition computed by analysis of variance. 

. **Experiment 2’s data for each passage were based on relatively separate groups of subjects, 

hence data considered uncorrelated and ees 7 was by “simple classification’’—one-dimensional— 

analysis of variance, for passages only. . ***F of 1.872 fails to reach the 5 percent level of confi- 
dence. 


This table shows (1} that the readability rank order given three passages by both the 
Flesch and Dale-Chall formulas was maintained by cloze scores obtained under a vari- 
ety of conditions; (2) that the overall difference between the scores of the differen: 
passages was significant in all conditions to above the 0.1 percent level of confidence; 
(3) that the two findings just stated were verified by subsequent data from Experiment 
2. Also, it was discovered that most conditions yielded F’s which also discriminated 
among subjects. In the breakdown of Experiment 1 results, the fact that the every-tenth 
deletion pattern did not yield a significant between-subjects F is evidence that it was a less 
efficient pattern than its corresponding random 10 percent one, but the findings of both 


patterns were qualitatively similar, hence they were considered combinable for further 
analysis. 
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a. Deletion Systems—Table 1 shows 
that variations in totals of blanks per 
passage, amounts of deletion ranging 
from 10 percent to 20 percent, random 
and every-nth systems, and almost en- 
tirely different sets of specific words 
knocked out—all were accompanied by 
results that consistently upheld both the 
“existence” of cloze procedure as a 
readability measure and its power to 
discriminate between passages. 

Qualitatively, then, all conditions 
yielded the same results. There ap- 
peared, however, some quantitative dif- 
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ferences—that is, some conditions were 
more “efficient” than others, particular- 
ly with regard to the discovery that the 
analysis also discriminated among sub- 
jects. 


The 35 blanks and every-fifth deletion 
of Pilot Study 1 discriminated better be- 
tween its six subiects than did Pilot 
Study 2, based on only 16 blanks, be- 
tween its 12 subjects. (Perhaps the for- 
mer group was simply more heterogene- 
ous, but it also may be that the degree 
of significance found depends on plenty 
of blanks or on greater intensities of 
deletion. ) 


TABLE 2 
Cloze Data on Two Methodological Problems 





(A) 


WHEN SYNONYMS ARE CONSIDERED 


From Pilot Study 2 Data 
(12 Subjects, 10 percent deletion, 16 blanks per passage) 


Passages 
Bos-J J.Hux H.Jas. 
118 97 ¥2 
41 34 Pe 


139.5 122.5 91.5 


(-count allowed for each of 133 judged p: .39 .35 .26 


as “good enough”) 


*Proportions of total score associated with each passage. 


This shows that allowing half-scores for “good enough” synonyms and adding those 
counts to the precise-match scores raised the scores somewhat but did not improve dis- 
crimination between passages. The proportions are almost identical. 

(B) 
COMPARISON OF PRESENTATION ORDERS 
From Data in Experiment 1 
(24 Subjects, 10 percent deletion, 16 blanks per passage; 
Random 10 percent and Every-10th results combined) 


Ist 
Passages 
65 
48 
41 


Totals: 


Total Cloze Scores for Every 
lace in Presentation Order 


2nd 3rd Total 
66 69 200 
52 51 151 
36 39 116 


154 467 


159 


_For any one passage, ie., any one row, the subtotals for each of the three places 
differ only slightly. Order effects were assumed to be unimportant. 
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In the breakdown of Experiment 1 
results between random and every-nth 
systems, the random 10 percent yielded 
a highly significant between-subject F, 
but the every-tenth data, while qualita- 
tively similar, failed to reach the 5 per- 
cent level. (It seems that the contrast 
should be interpreted as meaning that 
random and every-nth systems will give 
more nearly equivalent results if more 
than 16 blanks are deleted per passage.) 
b. Synonyms—Table 2 entries indi- 
cate that the more tedious method of 
judging synonyms as “good enough” to 
be allocated half-counts yielded slightly 
larger total scores for the passages, but 
the degree of differentiation was virtu- 
ally identical to scoring only precise 
matches. 

Note the similarity in the propor- 
tions of the two kinds of totals broken 
down between passages. 


c. Presentation Orders—Table 2 
also shows that the orders in which the 
three passages were presented had vir- 
tually no effect on their scores. (It was 
assumed, therefore, that order effects 
are unimportant.) 


EXPERIMENT 2 


PURPOSES AND PROCEDURE 


The list of passages for this experi- 
ment was expanded to eight by adding 
five more to the three already used. 

Two considerations governed the 
choice of additional passages. Desired 
were (1) a list of passages that seemed 
to be distributed fairly evenly over a 
long hard-to-easy range and (2) the in- 
clusion of materials which, it was 
thought, would show that cloze proce- 
dure could “handle” passages which 
neither of the standard formulas could. 

Both considerations were served by 
the choice of passages from: 


Erskine Caldwell, Georgia Boy*™ 
Gertrude Stein, Geography and Plays® 
James Joyce, Finnegans Wake® 
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In the experimenter’s opinion, the 
first of these is by far the easiest to read 
of all the passages used, and the other 
two are next-hardest and hardest, re- 
spectively. It was expected that what 
were subjectively assumed to be the 
“true” readabilities of all three selec- 
tions would be under-rated or over- 
rated by either or both formulas. 


The Stein selection, although it 
seemed comparatively unintelligible, was 
characterized by words both short and 
familiar and by short sentences. . . . It 
was thought that both formulas would 
over-rate its readability inasmuch as the 
Flesch device counts only the number 
of syllables per word and the number of 
words per sentence, and the Dale-Chall 
method counts only the number of 
words per sentence and the number of 
words not on a list of familiar words. 

The other two passages were expect- 
ed to “fool” the Flesch formula more 
than the Dale-Chall one. 

It was thought that the Caldwell se- 
lection would be under-rated by the 
Flesch method because it contains rather 
long sentences consisting largely of in- 
dependent clauses connected by “and,” 
and because this fact would not be off- 
set by consideration of the familiarity 
of the vocabulary. 

Flesch’s formula was expected to 
over-rate the Joyce selection’s readabil- 
ity. That passage is made up of rela- 
tively short words and sentences, but 
many of the words appear in no diction- 


ary. 

The two selections still needed to 
bring the total to eight were chosen 
after trying out four other passages in 
Flesch’s book on readability testing. 
Those four, together with the places 
where they are reprinted, were from 


™From short story, “My Old Man and Pretty 
Sooky,” passage beginning ‘“‘My old man picked 
up one morning . . .” p. 80 (New York: Avon, 
1946). 

® Passage beginning “So the main is seen and 
the green is green,” pp. 84-85 (Boston: Four 
Seas, 1922). 

* Passage beginning “But who comes yond with 
pire on poletop?” p. 244 (New York: Viking, 
1943). 
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Swift’s Gullivers Travels, p. 14; 
Charles Dickens’ Bleak House, p. 15; 
William James’ Psychology, p. 19; and 
Article I, Section 10, U. S. Constitu- 
tion, p. 28. 

Altogether, 10 passages, these four 
and the six already earmarked for Ex- 
periment 2, were used in Pilot Study 3. 
Each of the six subjects received copies 
of all and was allowed to take them 
home and complete them at leisure. 

All passages used in this pilot study 
and the final experiment were mutilated 
by still another deletion system; every 
seventh word was counted out until 
each passage had 25 blanks. 

Analysis of the pilot study’s results 
showed that the Swift and Dickens se- 
lections tended to distribute themselves 
conveniently with respect to the six 
passages already chosen, hence the ones 
from William James and the Constitu- 
tion were discarded. 

The eight passages thus chosen for 
Experiment 2 then were ranked by their 
median cloze scores, and the order in 
which they fell was considered a predic- 
tion of how larger groups would rank 
them. 

Additional Flesch and Dale-Chall 
scores were computed, and the ranks in 
which they feil also were considered as 
predictions. 

These were the chief hypotheses 
tested by Experiment 2: 

1. The main results of Experiment 1 
would be validated. 

2. The readability order of eight 
passages, as empirically determined by 
Pilot Study 3, would dependably pre- 
dict the rank order of the cloze scores 
given them by other and larger samples 
of subjects. 

3. Cloze procedure would handle 
materials which either or both of the 
standard formulas could not. 


4. Cloze predictions would be more 
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successful than those of the two formu- 
las in guessing the ranks of final cloze 
scores. ; 


5. The overall difference among the 
cloze scores of the various passages 
would be found significant when sub- 
mitted to analysis of variance. 

Because only half an hour was avail- 
able for the administration of Experi- 
ment 2, each subject received only two 
of the eight passages. Each of the selec- 
tions Pilot Study 3 indicated as among 
the four easier ones was paired with 
each of those which seemed to be 
among the four harder, the easier al- 
ways preceding the harder in assembly. 

The 16 kinds of pairs were represent- 
ed four times each in the final data, to 
which a total of 72 subjects contrib- 
uted. Each passage was administered to 
18 subjects. 

The final experiment’s data also were 
subjected to certain exploratory at- 
tacks: 


1. To see how finely the cloze meth- 
od seemed to discriminate between 
readability levels, passages adjacent in 
final rank were taken two at a time, 
and the significance of the difference 
between their mean scores was com- 
puted by the t-test for small samples. 


2. What may be called the “internal 
consistency” of cloze results was at- 
tacked from the standpoints both of 
passages and of subjects by “fractiona- 
tion” methods. 


The total cloze score for each pas- 
sage was broken down into subtotals 
showing the aggregate score for that 
passage for the first five blanks, the sec- 
ond five blanks, etc., until all fifths of 
25 blanks were represented. The pas- 
sages then were ranked by these sub- 
totals for each five-blank series. Then 
the degree of overall rank correlation 
for all passages for all five of these 
fifths of total blanks was computed. 

Then the question was asked: Did 
subjects who were higher in total cloze 
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scores also tend to make consistently 
higher scores for fractions of the 25- 
blank series? The subjects for each pas- 
sage were divided into thirds, and the 
performances of those in the upper 
third—as judged by total scores—were 
compared with the performances of 
those in the lower third. 


RESULTS 
Data pertinent to all findings under 
this heading, except for the “validation” 
one disposed of in the next paragraph, 
are shown in Tables 3 and 4. 


1. Validation of Experiment I’s 
Findings 


Entered in Table 1 are certain of 
Experiment 2’s results that verify the 
“existence” and power-of-discrimination 
findings for the three passages used in 
Experiment | and its pilot studies. 


Note that Experiment 2 used still an- 
other deletion system on the passages 
by Boswell, Huxley and Henry James. 
Its every-seventh method took out a set 
of 25 words that overlapped the 10 per- 
cent systems, random and every-tenth, 
only two words each; and it struck out 
only five of the 35 words which the 
every-fifth system deleted. 


2. Predictive Success of Pilot Study 3 


Table 3 shows that Pilot Study 3’s 
median scores for six subjects ranked 
the eight passages in almost exactly the 
same way as did the performances of 
the 18-subject groups used in Experi- 
ment 2. 


The rank difference coefficient of .98 
exceeds the 0.1 percent level of confi- 
dence. The Boswell and Huxley pas- 
sages in the middle of the distribution 
changed places, but Table 4 shows that 
those two passages did not receive sig- 
nificantly different cloze totals anyway. 

Note that although the same six sub- 
jects participated in the predictions for 
all eight passages (hence Pilot Study 3’s 
data were correlated), in the experi- 
ment that followed, each passage was 
rated by the performance of a relatively 
separate and independent group of sub- 
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jects. Experimental conditions allowed 
only two passages to be administered to 
any one subject, and the experiment’s 
design was such as to reduce correlation 
between the results of any two passages 
to the minimum of 28 percent; that is, 
only five of the 18 subjects who rated 
any passage also were among the 18 
who rated any other passage. Experi- 
ment 2’s scores for different passages 
were, therefore, assumed to be inde- 
pendent. 


3. Handling of Certain Materials 


It seems indisputable that cloze pro- 
cedure came closer than either of the 
standard formulas to ranking properly 
the relative readability levels of certain 
passages. 


The Stein passage, for example, is 
ranked first by both formulas. The 
Flesch method concludes it is “very 
easy” reading, and the Dale-Chall score 
rates it as within the comprehension 
level of fourth or fifth grade school 
children! 

Otherwise, the two formulas did not 
perform very similarly. The Dale-Chall 
ranks for the Caldwell and Joyce selec- 
tions appear to make much more sense 
than the Flesch ratings of them. 


4. Cloze Predictions Better for 
Population Used 


It follows from the findings just set 
down that previous cloze results were 
more successful than those of the two 
standard formulas in predicting the 
ranks of future cloze results for the 
population used. 


Although the rank correlation, .70, 
between the Flesch and Dale-Chall pre- 
dictions is moderately significant (to 
above the 5 percent level of confidence), 
neither of those sets of predictions cor- 
relate significantly either with cloze pre- 
dictions or with final cloze results. 

The lower part of Table 3 demon- 
strates how the removal from consider- 
ation of the data from any one—or any 
two—of the three handpicked passages 
(Stein, Joyce and Caldwell) would 
change the measures of the predictive 
accuracies of the formulas. 
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5. Significance of Difference Among 
Passages 


Table 4 shows that analysis of vari- 
ance, simple classification, yielded an F 
for the overall difference among the 
scores of various passages which is sig- 
nificant far above the 0.1 percent level. 


Because each passage was adminis- 
tered to a relatively distinct group of 18 
subjects, Bartlett’s homogeneity of vari- 
ance test was used. Its non-significant 
finding justifies the assumption that the 
differences between passage scores need 
not be attributed to mere differences be- 
tween the groups. 








TABLE 3 
Cloze, Flesch & Dale-Chall Predictions Compared with 
Respect to Experiment 2 Cloze Results 


(Every-7th; 25 Blanks Per Passage; 6 S’s Predict for Groups of 18.) 








RANK-ORDER PREDICTIONS 
Standard Formulas 

Flesch Dale-Chall 
Ez. “Raw” 


5.6 


Cloze 
P. Study 3 
Madn. RO 


1.0 


Exp. 2 Results 
Cloze Final 
Totals RO 


336 1.0 


RO 


















79 4.5 2.0 


oe eeeee 






arr 16 2.0 69* 6.0 6.7 4.0 263 2.0 
nM 12 3.0 89* 2.0 6.4 3.0 186 3.0 
ear 11 4.0 68* 7.0 7.1 6.0 155 5.0 
, Sere 10.5 5.0 80* 3.0 7.0 5.0 170 4.0 
BOOB odcccces 9 6.0 47* 8.0 a2 7.5 135 6.0 
EET Eee 8.5 7.0 96 1.0 5.0 1.0 123 7.0 


8.0 79 4.5 9.2 ae 


RANK-DIFFERENCE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


49 












Between Predictions 





Success of Predictions 

















ae WR ESS. 2 oo cct.e vase —.12 ee WE SPs so sic os ves eees .98** 
Cloze vs. Dale-Chall ........... 44 J rr —.02 
Flesch vs. Dale-Chall........... .70 Dale-Chall vs. Final.......... 46 


Effects of Including Joyce, Caldwell, and Stein Passages 


(As determined by making removals indicated, re-ranking remaining selections, 
and recomputing coefficients. ) 





Predictions w/o w/o w/o w/o w/o w/o 
vs. Final: Joyce Caldw Stein J.&C. J.&8. C.&S. 
INT a on dieu gale Sobre .96*** .96 .96 94444 .94 94 
DE cinch ede adie —.04 —.04 Rx —.03 .64 Re i | 
po Se 21 .40 92 .09 94 93 


*These five R.E.’s reported by Flesch himself; remaining R.E.’s and all Dale-Chall scores com- 
puted by experimenter. 
**Significant; P less than .001. 


***Slight reduction in cloze prediction coefficients reflects shortening series of passages—from 8 to 7, 
then to 6. 


The ranks of Pilot Study 3 scores from six subjects are shown to have predicted almost 
perfectly how larger groups of subjects would rank eight passages. The cloze predictions 
suffered only one reversal; it occurred in mid-scale and involved two passages whose 
scores were not significantly different anyway (see Table 4). The two standard formulas 
stumbled in their predictions. Both rated the Stein passage as most readable. The Flesch 
formula had a bad time with the Caldwell and Joyce passages; it rated them equally as 
“fairly easy.” 
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TABLE 4 


Significance of Differences between Means 
of Passages Adjacent in Rank 


Data from Experiment 2 
(18 Subjects and 25 Blanks Per Passage) 





Passages 
in Final 
Rank O. 


Total 
Cloze 
Score 


Signif. Diff. 
Betw. Adjac. 
Means 

“> 


(All N’s = 18) 


Means S.D. 





18.67 1.544 
7.068 
14.61 1.800 
6.719 
10.33 
1.179 
9.44 
1.035 
8.61 
1.364 
300 7.50 
853 
.273 6.83 
6.990 
108 2.72 
8.474 


(0) (.000) 


Bartlett’s Homog. of Var.: Chi-square = 13.582 w/7 df, P .10 to .05; not significant; 
group heterogeneity rejected. 

Analysis of Var., “Simple”: F = 100.183 w/7&136 df, P less than .001; difference 
among passages highly significant. 


(0.00) 





*Proportion observed cloze score was of total possible perfect score: 18 x 25 = 450. 
**Comparison of alternate pairs of passages yielded these additional results: 

sogfe 

2.421 = .03 

2.274 03 

2.442 .02 


Bos-J vs. J. Hux 
Swift vs. H. Jas 
J. Hux vs. Stein 


Each passage was administered to a relatively separate group of 18 subjects, hence 
analysis assumed the means to be non-correlated. Actually, because each subject rated 
two passages, there was a fractional correlation between the subjects involved with any 
pair of passages; five subjects would be in both groups of 18. It was assumed legitimate 
to ignore this 28 percent overlap. . . . All P’s shown are “two-tailed”; under justifying 
experimental conditions, such P’s as these could be halved and significance levels raised. 





EXPLORATORY FINDINGS Caldwell passage scored significantly 


1. Differences between Adjacent higher than the Dickens one, the Dick- 


Passages 


Table 4 shows the results of t-test 
analysis of the differences between the 
mean scores of passages adjacent in 
final rank. 

The sizes of the P’s indicate that the 


ens one significantly higher than the 
middle five (Boswell, Swift, Huxley, 
Henry James and Stein), and that 
whole group higher than the Joyce se- 
lection. Also, the last was significantly 
above hypothetical zero. 
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TABLE 5 
Clozes, Net and Accumulated, for Fifths of 25 Blanks 










Ist 5 


2nd 5 





3rd 5 45th 5 





5th 5 








BN DE kecsvcane 127 (127) 
78 (78) 





eee eee eee 


119 (246) 
76 (154) 













102 (348) 
69 (223) 


118 (466) 
85 (308) 


104 (570) 
60 (368) 











Within the group of five, no passage 
scored significantly higher than the one 
adjacent in rank, but those in alternate 
ranks were associated with moderately 
significantly different scores. (See foot- 
notes of Table 4.) 

The P’s in the table are all “two- 
tailed.” That means that when experi- 
mental conditions justify the process— 
which passage is the more readable is 
already known, therefore the only ques- 
tion is how much—such P’s could be 
halved and the level of significance more 
easily reached. ; 


2. Internal Consistency 


The overall rank correlation between 
the performances of all eight passages, 
as expressed by their score subtotals on 
five-blank fifths of 25 blanks, was 
computed by a method described by 
Kendall.’° It yielded a “W,” or “coeffi- 
cient of concordance,” of .56, which is 
significant to above the 1 percent level 
of confidence. 

This suggests that the passages would 
have been ranked in about the same 
way even if only, say, half as many 
words had been deleted in each pas- 
sage. 


This “W” of .56 is the equivalent of 
an “average rho” of .455, which could 
otherwise be computed by finding the 
ten possible rank difference coefficients 
between five sets of rankings, taken two 
at a time, and calculating the mean. 

Further investigation into passage 
consistency considered larger fractions 
of 25-blank totals. When data associated 


” Maurice G. Kendall, The Advanced Theory 
of Statistics, 
1948). 


Vol. 1 (London: Griffin & Co., 





with the 13th blank were discarded and 
results for the remaining 24 blanks were 
divided into thirds, the three ranks of 
subtotals yielded a higher W, of .68. 
And when all data were divided into 
dovetailed halves corresponding to odd- 
and even-numbered blanks (with the 
data of the 25th blank split between 
them) the two sets of rankings yielded 
a rank correlation coefficient of .95. 


To investigate subject consistency, 
the total scores of those six subjects 
who scored highest on every passage 
were broken down to correspond to 
five-blank fifths of 25 blanks. Then the 
subtotals for the different passages were 
combined. The same was done for the 
six who scored lowest on every passage. 
The contrasting pairs of subtotals are 
shown in Table S. 


Pushing this line of inquiry farther, 
the aggregate clozes of the “highs” and 
“lows” for each passage were examined 
blank by blank as they accumulated. In 
the case of every passage, the cumula- 
tive score of the high scorers quickly 
separated from that of the low group— 
usually within the first five blanks— 
after which the groups continued to 
diverge. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It was assumed that the relative read- 
abilities of two or more written pas- 
sages of about equal length could be 
contrasted by mechanically deleting an 
equal number of words in each, then 
totaling, for each passage, the number 
of times subjects succeeded in repro- 
ducing missing words. 













“Cloze Procedure” 


1. Ranked Relative Readability 


Under a variety of data-gathering 
conditions, cloze scores consistently 
ranked three selected passages in the 
same way that the Flesch and Dale- 
Chall readability formulas do. If the 
formulas accurately ranked them, cloze 
procedure did too. 


2. Statistically Useful Contrasts 


Also found was evidence that the 
cloze method could discriminate effec- 
tively between different levels of reada- 
bility—that is, was sufficiently sensitive 
to yield statistically contrastable scores. 


The overall difference among the 
scores of the three passages most used 
was found to be highly significant under 
all data-gathering conditions. 

Likewise, the overall difference among 
the scores of eight passages used in the 
final experiment was highly significant. 

Further, exploratory analysis of the 
final experiment’s data showed that 
some of the individual differences be- 
tween the scores of passages adjacent in 
rank, taken two at a time, were highly 
significant. And all differences between 
those alternate in rank were at least 
moderately significant. 


3. Reliability and Prediction 


The mere repetitive ranking of three 
passages in the same way was rough 
evidence of the reliability of cloze re- 
sults. More dramatic was the finding 
that the median scores of six subjects 
on eight passages ranked those passages 
in almost precisely the same way as did 
subsequent scores of relatively inde- 
pendent groups of 18 subjects, one 
group to a passage. 

Further evidence of the cloze meth- 
od’s reliability as a way to compare 
passages was the exploratory “internal 
consistency” finding that a significant 
overall rank correlation existed between 
the ways in which passages ranked on 


each five-blank fifth of Experiment 2’s 
25-blank series. 
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4. Range of Applicability 

Cloze procedure, in both a pilot study 
and the final experiment, assessed the 
assumed “true” readabilities of passages 
by Caldwell, Gertrude Stein and James 
Joyce more adequately than either or 
both of the standard formulas. Both 


formulas, for example, seemed to err 
badly in ranking the Stein passage as 
most readable of the eight employed. 


However, the point here is not that 
the formulas did poorly, for that was 
preordained. Those three passages were 
handpicked because their characteristics 
violated certain common assumptions 
about what sorts of language elements 
correlate highly with readability. The 
real point is that cloze procedure ap- 
peared to handle those passages ade- 
quately. 


5. Methodology 


Analyses of cloze scores gathered by 
contrasting methods yielded qualita- 
tively similar and quantitatively signifi- 
cant differences for passages despite: 


a. Different mutilation systems—ran- 
dom vs. every nth; deletion densities 
varying from 10 percent to 20 percent 
of original words; totals of blanks vary- 
ing from 16 to 35 per passage; and al- 
most entirely different sets of specific 
words blanked out. 

b. The orders in which two or more 


passages were administered to the same 
subject. 


c. Ignoring vs. allowing for syno- 
nyms in final scoring. 

However, some methods seemed to 
be relatively more efficient quantitative- 
ly. More needs to be determined about 
the comparative advantages of random 
vs. every-nth systems; various intensities 
of deletion; minimum sizes of popula- 
tion samples, etc. 


6. Between Subjects 
The possibility of using cloze proce- 


dure for contrasting the reading abilities 
of different individuals—as opposed to 
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the readabilities of different passages— 
was clearly suggested by the between- 
subject F’s associated with finding be- 
tween-passage F’s in the correlated data 
of Pilot Studies 1 and 2 and Experi- 
ment 1. 

This suggestion also is supported by 
the results of the “internal consistency” 
exploration of the fractionated per- 
formances of high- and low-scoring in- 
dividuals in Experiment 2. 


DISCUSSION 
Evaluation 


At present, the more outstanding 
characteristics of cloze procedure ap- 
pear to be: The fact that it worked, its 
“mechanical” simplicity, the range of 
influences it involves, and its apparent 
possibilities for future use. 

All hypotheses developed and tested 
seemed to stand up. Of course, the con- 
clusions do not yet bear much general- 


izing—they apply only to the specific 
passages employed—but they were con- 
sistent. 


To avoid misunderstanding, it is em- 
phasized that the observed contrasts in 
the readability of passages are not to be 
extended either to the works from which 
the selections were drawn, or to the 
styles of the authors themselves. To 
make conclusions about the works or 
the authors would require the use of 
adequately representative samples of 
materials. 


The practical advantages of a proce- 
dure that is simple and straightforward, 
that does not involve “experts” or diffi- 
cult administrative judgments, are ob- 
vious. 


The discovery that presentation orders 
had no important effects on the score of 
a passage tends toward simplification of 
experimental designs. 

The finding that the trouble of evalu- 
ating and scoring synonyms was unprof- 
itable was most welcome. It appeared 
that the problem of “coder reliability” 
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that so plagues “content analysis” could 
be avoided. 

Because various kinds of deletion sys- 
tems yielded corresponding results, most 
of the questions concerning them seem 
to boil down to using enough blanks 
and determining, by further experiment, 
whether an every-fifth system is more or 
less efficient than, for example, an every- 
tenth or every-15th one. Or how many 
every-nth blanks are necessary to yield 
a dependable equivalent to a random 
system that takes out enough words. 


Potentially important, it seems, is the 
fact that a cloze score appears to be a 
measure of the aggregate influences of 
all factors which interact to affect the 
degree of correspondence between the 
language patterns of transmitter and re- 
ceiver. As such, its potential usefulness 
is by no means confined either to read- 
ability or to the reading abilities of 
individuals. 


It seems that the effect of any manip- 
ulable factor, or any combination of 
two or three of them, might be meas- 
ured by properly controlled experiments 
which contrast the cloze performances 
of groups equated or homogeneous with 
respect to other factors. 


As it now stands, cloze procedure not 
only needs research to make it as effi- 
cient as possible but it needs to be bet- 
ter validated and the range of its pos- 
sible applications explored. 

More research is under way. Some of 
it is directed at the problem of validat- 
ing cloze scores as measures of com- 
prehension—that is what the term 
“readability” seems to imply. Tentative 
results indicate that cloze scores corre- 
late highly with the scores of tests de- 
signed to measure comprehension and 
general intelligence. 


Regarding “Formulas” 


It is not the purpose of this report to 
disparage the Flesch, Dale-Chall and 
other formulas. The two named were 
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chosen for experiment because they are 
among the more prominent in the field. 

Also, it must be admitted that these 
and most other formulas have certain 
advantages over cloze procedure. 

They are easier and quicker to apply. 
Their use does not require word dele- 
tion, the reproduction of materials, ex- 
perimental controls, and representative 
population samples. (They do, of 
course, have similar material-sampling 
problems. ) 

Also, for what may be called “stand- 
ard” materials, these formulas seem 
reasonably accurate—the occurrences 
of the elements they choose to count 
usually do correlate better than chance 
with such criteria of validity as compre- 
hension test scores and lists of graded 
readings. 

And they are “reliable.” With rela- 
tively little training, different users of 
the same formula get virtually identical 
results for the same materials. Also, the 
results of different formulas have often 
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been shown to correlate significantly. 

Their disadvantages, however, are 
too important to be overlooked. 

There seems no positive way to iden- 
tify in advance which materials are 
“standard” enough to be handled by a 
particular formula. 

“Reliability” isn’t everything; a for- 
mula can be reliably wrong. Anyone 
using either the Flesch or Dale-Chall 
formula on the eight passages in Ex- 
periment 2 would have to conclude that 
the Stein selection is the “easiest.” 

Also, it seems that a_ readability 
gauge might well be flexible enough to 
apply not only to a generalized “aver- 
age American,” for example, but to par- 
ticular populations too. It is a little un- 
reasonable that a single readability 
score for an article on cattle breeding 
should apply alike to residents of Texas 
“cow country” and metropolitan Brook- 
lyn. In such cases, it appears that the 
user of a formula might employ cloze 
procedures to check up on his results. 





“The editorial page [should be] the instrument through which a news- 
paper seeks to influence public opinion in what its publisher and editors, 
its reporters and deskmen consider to be the right direction. 

“To do this effectively, a newspaper must work at the task steadily and 
consistently, not be forever jumping from one crusade to another. After 
all, a newspaper, like an individual, only has so many basic ideals and 
principles. But by applying them to various situations as they arise, a news- 
paper can indoctrinate its readers with its own beliefs and obtain their 
acceptance in the community. 

“We do not like it if the people of Toledo ask what stand the Blade is 
going to take on a sharp, given issue. If we have done our work well and 
made our principles known, they should know how we will apply them to 
any particular problem. 

“And so when a storm of controversy breaks out over the admission of 
Negroes to public housing projects where segregation had been practiced, 
it is not so much what we say then that will calm the furor and lead to the 
right solution. It is what we have been saying on our editorial page for 
years which counts when such a crisis comes.”—MICHAEL BRADSHAW, 
editor, the Toledo Blade, in address at 1953 AEJ convention. 











The Kinsey Report: A Study 
Of Press Responsibility 


BY DONALD G. HILEMAN 


Fifteen national magazines featuring the report in editions pub- 
lished on “K-Day” or soon thereafter handled the story, for the 
most part, in an intelligent and educational manner, this analyst 
believes. Mr. Hileman is an assistant professor of advertising at 
the State College of Washington. 





W> auGust 20, 1953 FOR THE MOST 
part was a normal day for the citizens 
of the United States, but for the press 
of our country it presented a challenge 
in its responsibility to society. 

Press responsibility has been literally 
kicked around in the past decade as we 
have re-evaluated freedom of the press 
and the role of the press in our society. 
While for the most part it appears that 
the majority of students of mass com- 
munications will agree that the press 
should reflect society as well as help to 
mold it, there is little agreement as to 
the point at which the press should stop 
giving its public what it wants. 

Sex has been a controversial topic of 
this type since the Garden of Eden. Its 
controversial nature has placed it in the 
area Of indecision for the editors and 
managers of the press. That there is 
interest in sex is obvious to the most il- 
literate. The fact that it creates reader- 
ship and thus sells newspapers, televi- 
sion programs and in turn products of 
industry has become a selling stratagem. 
That there is need for a better under- 
standing of basic scientific facts about 
sex can be demonstrated by the number 
of youthful sex delinquents, of mar- 


riages wrecked by sex transgressions, 
and of individual tragedies stemming 
from sex misunderstanding in our soci- 
ety. 

Thus the sex dilemma is present, and 
although at times we would like to shirk 
the responsibility to society in the han- 
dling of sex problems in the press, the 
duty and the obligation is inescapable. 

This article will in no way attempt to 
analyze the entire problem of press re- 
porting of sex matters. Rather, this is a 
discussion of how 15 magazines re- 
sponded to the problem of presenting a 
single matter of sex—the recent report- 
ing of the pre-publication reviews of 
the second Kinsey book, Sexual Beha- 
vior in the Human Female. 


FIRST KINSEY STUDY 
The story of this event really began 
in 1948 with the publishing of the first 
Kinsey book, Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male. There had been earlier 
scientific sex studies. However, there 
was little anticipation that this 804 page 
Statistics-crammed book would bring 
about the explosive reactions and com- 
ment that it did. In fact, the book pub- 
lishers settled on a conservatively small 

first printing of 5,000 copies. 
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The result, however, was that over- 
night one Alfred C. Kinsey became 
known as “Mr. Sex” and achieved the 
prominence of such other authorities as 
Charles Darwin, Sigmund Freud and 
Havelock Ellis. The Kinsey report on 
men was hailed with enthusiasm by 
many professional men in biology, psy- 
chology and related fields, and was at- 
tacked with equal fervor by others. 

Before 1948 the problem of sex so 
far as the press was concerned centered 
around how much attention should be 
given sex matters and in what way they 
should be emphasized in the news col- 
umns, in radio, television, movie and 
theatrical productions, in novels and 
other books, and in advertisements. By 
and large, the approach was a negative 
one—one of how sex should not be 
handled for fear that readers, viewers 
and listeners might be offended. 

The Kinsey report on men was to 
give the press its first real opportunity 
to consider sex in a positive light. Sex 
had graduated from a backroom discus- 
sion to the front room parlor in accep- 
tance and the new approach was cen- 
tered around education and understand- 
ing. 

KINSEY'S SECOND CHALLENGE 

With the announcement that the new 
volume, Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Female, was soon to be released, it was 
all but mandatory that publications 
handling editorial material at all re- 
lated to the subject should carry some 
comment on the publication as a re- 
view. It wasn’t necessarily a matter of 
being “scooped” as it was a matter of 
good practical journalism. It was news. 
It was of interest. People wanted to 
know about it and only a few editors or 
publishers would deny that they should 
have some report on Dr. Kinsey’s 
study. The question was how it was to 
be handled. 
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Fear had been expressed by many 
that the facts of behavior as reported 
would be interpreted as moral or social 
justification for individual acts—that 
our youth of today and tomorrow 
would use the facts and figures to ra- 
tionalize abnormal and promiscuous 
sex activity. The ultimate responsibility 
for amy such adverse reaction, of 
course, lies with Dr. Kinsey and his 
staff. The publication is theirs. Yet, can 
the press shun completely any responsi- 
bility for adverse reactions? 


With a publication costing $8 and 
with more than 800 pages in the vol- 
ume, it is quite certain that for most 
individuals their only exposure to the 
results of the Kinsey study will be 
through the mass media. Thus the re- 
action and ultimate behavior of Ameri- 
cans will be to the press releases rather 
than to the book—to the parts which a 
medium chooses to emphasize rather 
than the whole of the study.’ The re- 
views in the press are as important then 
as any catalytic agent in any chemical 
reaction. 


That there would be material of an 
explosive nature was obvious from the 
results of the 1948 male study. That in- 
formation could be so construed as to 
border on the lurid and obscene would 
not be difficult. There were even indica- 
tions that such stories would be read, 
maybe preferred. Perhaps it could be 
argued that the public wanted this type 
of report. 

On the other hand, the press had the 
opportunity to accept its social respon- 


1The realization of this point was made quite 
obvious in an Associated Press story dated Au- 
gust 29, 1953, which appeared in many of the 
nation’s newspapers. The story read “Representa- 
tive Heller (D-NY) today called the new Kinsey 
report ‘the insult of the century’ and urged that 
it be barred from the mails until Congress can 
investigate it.” The interesting part is that Hel- 
ler had not seen the book but had formed his 
opinions entirely from reading ‘extensive reports 
in the press.’”’ 
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sibility to present the results of the re- 
port in a manner which would aid in 
the understanding of sex activities—in 
short, to educate, to give their readers 
what many might believe they should 
have. What then was the decision? How 
was the book treated in pre-publication 
reviews by the nation’s magazines? 

Shortly after “K-Day,” as some mag- 
azines chose to call August 20, the date 
of release, the author checked every 
magazine outlet in the city of Pullman, 
Washington, for magazine reviews of 
the new Kinsey report on women.” The 
analysis included all types of magazines 
sold at consumer outlets from the pulp 
and pocket editions on up. 

The first discovery was the limited 
number of magazines on the stands that 
made mention of the report at all—15 
to be exact.* This came as quite a sur- 
prise to the author, who had only re- 
cently read an article in This Week* 
magazine which called the press’s activ- 


?The study does not necessarily include every 
magazine that had a representative at Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, or that will subsequently carry a 
review. This may be for two reasons: (1) It is 
possible, though highly improbable, that some 
magazines were not distributed through the out- 
lets in Pullman, Washington; and (2) magazines 
carrying reviews which hit the newsstands after 
September 15, 1953, were too late to be consid- 
ered in this analysis. It appears quite safe to as- 
sume, however, that the major magazines with 
mass distribution have been included in the study. 

* Following is a list of the magazines included 
in the study and date of their publication. Cos- 
mopolitan and Woman’s Home Companion will 
carry two dates since each of these publications 
ran two articles in succeeding months—the first 
on method, the second on findings. Since this ar- 
ticle refers specifically to these issues of the mag- 
azines listed and is basically a content analysis, 
the author has refrained from the extensive use 
of footnotes. Hereafter, unless otherwise desig- 
nated, the reference will refer to those issues 
listed below: Time, Newsweek, Life (Aug. 24); 
People Today (Aug. 26); Focus (Sept. 2); Col- 
lier’s (Sept. 4); Argosy, Dare, Harper's, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall's, Redbook, Today’s 
Woman (September); and Cosmopolitan and 
Woman's Home Companion (August and Sep- 
tember). 

*This article was in the August 9, 1953, issue 
of This Week. Because it is largely a description 
of the press activity in Bloomington, Indiana, 
and mentions little about the book itself, it was 
not included in the formal analysis. 
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ity in Bloomington “The Great Kinsey 
Hullabaloo” and commented in the sub- 
head that “... here’s the fantastic 
story of how waves of reporters stormed 
Bloomington, Indiana, after the hottest 
secret in publishing history.” It was this 
article, in fact, which served as the first 
stimulus to make this analysis of the 
handling of pre-publication reviews. 
The climax came with Grace Naismith’s 
opening remarks: “I have just partici- 
pated in the most amazing publishing 
event in my editorial career. I’m not at 
all sure but that it is the most amazing 
event of all time.” 

Some may feel that these remarks 
over-exaggerated the importance of the 
book. If so, how must the average lay- 
man who read the article have felt 
about the importance of the new Kin- 
sey report? 

In this group of 15 magazines, there 
were four published specifically for 
women, one appealing specifically to 
men, two news magazines, five general 
magazines, and three pocket-size maga- 
zines emphasizing sex. The latter three 
magazines will be considered separately 
because of the extreme variance in the 
nature of their content. The basic anal- 
ysis then will be centered around the 12 
other magazines which carried actual 
reviews of the new Kinsey report on or 
shortly after August 20. 


POCKET MAGAZINES OFFER SURPRISE 


One might expect that a lurid treat- 
ment of the Kinsey report, if used at 
all, would appear in one or all of the 
three pocket-size magazines which capi- 
talize on the sex appeal. Strange as it 
may seem, this was not particularly 
true. It was even more surprising to the 
author to find only three “sex-appeal 
magazines” containing any reference to 
the Kinsey report at all—on a literally 
crowded shelf of such offerings. This, 
however, does not necessarily mean 
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that the others will not make mention 
of it in subsequent issues. 

Dare might be criticized by some on 
the content it chose to discuss and the 
terminology it used. While the article 
contrasted some of the findings of Kin- 
sey with those made by G. V. Hamilton 
in 1929, the majority of comparisons 
were made under such subtitles as 
“nocturnal emissions, sex curiosity, sex 
day dreams, outlets in sleep, illicit sex 
relations, solitary satisfaction and 
homosexuality.” 

Focus commented on the Kinsey 
study with a story headlined “7 Facts 
About Women Sexual Surveys Won't 
Tell.” These questions were preceded 
by a lead paragraph which read: 


The latest parlor game, called “What 
Do You Know About Women’s Sex Be- 
havior,” is sweeping America with wild- 
fire intensity unmatched even by Pyra- 
mid Clubs or Canasta. But completely 
overlooked in the welter of scientific 
gobbledygook biological statistics are 
seven of the most important facts about 
the much-praised, much-maligned, much- 
analyzed American Woman .. . 


The seven questions were based on 
these points: 

(1) Women won't tell the whole story 
to quizzers. 

(2) Frequency doesn’t always mean ful- 
fillment. 

(3) Main VD menace: Amateur vs. 
professional. 

(4) Sterility myth: not cleared up in 
surveys. 

(5) Studies often miss social and psy- 
chological facts. 

(6) Frigidity isn’t all women’s fault. 

(7) Teen age petting: good or bad? 


People Today, in this issue at least, 
placed less emphasis on sex than the 
two previously mentioned magazines. 
It capitalized on the Kinsey name with 
an article entitled “Franker Than The 
Kinsey Report on Women.” The article 
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attempted to answer some of the ques- 
tions which it referred to as “asked by 
women in confidence.” The questions 
concerned normal frequency of inter- 
course, frequency of climax, the dif- 
ference in males and females in this 
respect, the length of a woman’s sex 
drive, when it begins, when it reaches 
its peak and when it ends, effect of pre- 
marital and extra-marital experience, 
birth control and use of contraceptives 
(do they cause cancer or sterility?) , and 
the difference between natural and un- 
natural sex acts. The answers showed a 
sincere effort to be educational and 
were anything but lurid. 

The articles in these magazines with 
strong sex appeal showed a wide vari- 
ance in the degree of their educational 
value. The article in People Today was 
certainly on an intelligent and strictly 
informative level. While the other two 
articles could be said to be informative, 
they were considerably more “jazzed 
up” in their approach and terminology. 
In spite of this, most people would 
probably consider them as being far 
less lurid than they could have been. 

According to Kinsey, such publica- 
tions have their place in our society, for 
their readers seek visual and psycholog- 
ical sex stimulation from these sources. 
While the author does not attempt to 
assess the value of the publications in 
this article, he can see little if any 
added danger in them as a result of 
their handling of the Kinsey material. 
But how about the coverage of the gen- 
eral circulation, news, women’s and 
men’s magazines? 

APPROACH OF OTHER MAGAZINES 

For the most part the other 12 mag- 
azines analyzed made no attempt to 
capitalize on what some might consider 
to be an obvious interest in promiscu- 
ous sex activities. Rather, there were at- 
tempts to play the subject down. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal gave the 
least attention to infidelities. In answer 
to the question “Are females funda- 
mentally more ‘moral’ about sex than 
men?” the magazine said as the basic 
part of its answer that “one of the rea- 
sons why women are more inclined to 
accept social proprieties than men is 
that women are less often stimulated 
psychologically.” This was its one and 
only reference. 


Cosmopolitan placed more emphasis 
on promiscuous activities than the 
Journal, but also devoted considerable 
-more space and energy to playing down 
the importance of the Kinsey results. 
This magazine was the only one studied 
which took a solid stand against the 
Kinsey interpretations, stating that the 
book “boldly attacks many of our ex- 
isting sex standards with blistering ar- 
guments plainly slanted against chastity 
and in favor of what used to be called 
free love.” 


However, some may question the in- 
consistency of the Cosmopolitan ap- 
proach. If the reader were to look at 
the pictures which accompany the arti- 
cle without delving into the editorial 
content of the article, he could well be 
left with an entirely different opinion 
from that which the magazine appar- 
ently wanted to convey. The two-col- 
umn cut on the lead page of the article 
displayed the back of a full-length nude 
woman—admittedly, however, an artis- 
tic picture—while a following full page 
shows the head and shoulders of a nude 
female with the caption “By twenty- 
four, one unmarried woman in three 
has had sexual experience, says Kin- 
sey.” 

At the other extreme, Time placed 
the greatest emphasis on the importance 
of the Kinsey findings about promiscu- 
ity when it indicated that the facts on 
pre-marital and extra-marital relations 
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_were two of the key findings. Time also 


may be accused by some of an attempt 
to capitalize on the expected interest in 
such activities through the style of its 
review, apparently meant to be funny 
as well as educational. 


The printed witticism and humor 
was aided by pictorial journalism show- 
ing: (1) a group of 19th Century 
American women with the caption 
“after flirting, spooning, larking and 
sparking, an inevitable reaction”; and 
(2) a Peter Arno cartoon displaying a 
nude woman sitting up in bed looking 
down at her sleeping male partner and 
saying “Wake Up, You Mutt! We’re 
Getting Married Today!” Even more 
amusing was the fact that this material 
appeared under the classification of 
“Medicine.” > 

The other magazines, while devoting 
a considerable amount of space to the 
Kinsey findings on promiscuous sex ac- 
tivities, reported them with a rather 
“straight face” and an educational 
“matter-of-fact” approach. Some, how- 
ever, took advantage of their editorial 
prerogative and made comment which 
might bring about some indignation. 
Some of these comments will be pre- 
sented. The reader should keep in mind 
that these are the statements which are 
judged most likely to be criticized and 
do not necessarily reflect the general 
tone and character of the magazine's 
review. In fact, for the most part, they 
do not. 


“PETTING” DISCUSSED 
“Petting” received comment in every 


5Of 17 letters from Time readers which were 
published in the issues of September 7 and 14, 
nine made mention of how Time handled the re- 
view. The remaining eight discussed the book it- 
self. Four said the Time review was good; two 
commented on the Kinsey bow tie on the cover; 
two referred to the Peter Arno cartoon—one fa- 


vorable, one unfavorable; and one commented 
about the picture of the 19th Century women 
and the fact that the review appeared in the 
“Medicine” section. 
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review and almost all stressed the ex- 
treme amount of interest that would be 
shown in the findings on this subject. 
Only one magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, got around to giving the 
Kinsey book’s definition of petting— 
“the sex play that does not lead to sex- 
ual intercourse.” The author, in his 
analysis of the handling of the subject 
of petting by the 12 magazines, got the 
impression that in a few cases there 
was danger that the reader might be 
thinking of pre-marital intercourse 
when the article was discussing petting. 

Redbook had a definite opinion on 
the value of petting for which it may 
receive some criticism. In discussing 
the statistics showing the increased 
amount of petting being done today, it 
asked the question, “Should these sta- 
tistics be viewed with alarm?” and 
answered: 

On the contrary, the book stresses 
“positive contribution” of petting to the 
growing-up process. In his (Kinsey’s) 
own words, petting “introduces the fe- 
male to the physical, psychological and 
social problems that are involved in 
making emotional adjustments to other 
individuals. As a socializing agent, pre- 
marital petting has been of considerable 
significance to a great many of the fe- 
males in the sample.” And he adds “It 
is petting rather than classroom or reli- 
gious instruction, lectures or books, 
classes in biology, sociology or philoso- 
phy which provides most females with 
their first real understanding of a het- 
ero-sexual experience.” 

Redbook then pointed out that Kin- 
sey had found only three or four cases 
where petting had made the female un- 
fit for later adjustment in marriage. 
The article also stated that often the 
constant attacks on petting caused feel- 
ings of guilt in certain females which 
was later injurious to their sex lives. 

Woman’s Home Companion com- 
mented on the Kinsey theory of petting 
by saying: 
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The report provides reassurance for 
parents who become inordinately dis- 
turbed at discovering their daughter in- 
dulging in petting from time to time. 
While they made no specific recommen- 
dation about the practice, the surveyors 
reported evidence that moderate pre- 
marital petting aids some girls to “ac- 
quire some wisdom in choosing the par- 
ticular male with whom she hopes to 
make a life-long adjustment” and to de- 
velop a successful relationship after 
marriage. 


PRE-MARITAL INTERCOURSE 

Pre-marital intercourse, as might be 
expected, brought forth a larger num- 
ber of possible controversial comments 
than did petting. Six of the 12 maga- 
zines made mention of the figures 
showing the percentage of women who 
had “no regrets” concerning their pre- 
marital sex relationships. Newsweek 
added the comment that “among un- 
married females who have had sex rela- 
tions only 30 percent of all ages said 
that they did not intend to have more.” 
Redbook and Argosy also added figures 
on the number of men and women who 
preferred that their mates have pre- 
marital sex experience. Argosy was 
alone in presenting figures on the num- 
ber of pregnancies which result from 
“illicit copulation.” 

Four magazines added figures and 
comments showing the extent of pre- 
marital experience. All gave the impres- 
sion that for the most part the number 
of partners was small and that much of 
the activity was confined to men the 
women later married. Redbook added 
“only a few of the young women be- 
came engaged because they had inter- 
course with men. On the other hand, 
intercourse between engaged couples 
not infrequently led the couple to set an 
early date for marriage.” 

Five magazines had something to say 
about the “positive contribution” of pre- 
marital sex experience. The Argosy 
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article may be construed by some as 
condoning the Kinsey “positive contri- 
bution” theory and will thus probably 
receive the greatest amount of contro- 
versial discussion and attack. The fol- 
lowing selected passages will give some 
idea of Argosy’s approach: 


. . they have discovered that their 
sexual freedom didn’t unfit them for 
parenthood and they tend to take it for 
granted in their own children. 

. . pre-marital intercourse, though 
far less prevalent than petting, is far 
more prevalent than most people think, 
and an even better preparation for hap- 
py sexual adjustment in marriage, ac- 
cording to the statistics. 

. . . the whole thing does, however, 
seem to add up to the inescapable con- 
clusion that except for the complication 
of pregnancy, there is no particular so- 
cial value in a woman preserving her 
virginity for the marriage bed and very 
positive emotional value in not preserv- 
ing it. 

The Argosy article also pointed out 
Kinsey’s finding that women who had 
achieved an orgasm before marriage 
would be more likely to achieve it in 
marriage. Along this line Redbook 
commented that the report stated that 
two-thirds of all women interviewed 
had achieved orgasm in pre-marital sex 
activities of one kind or another. Red- 
book also pointed out the Kinsey find- 
ing which showed that pre-marital in- 
tercourse did not necessarily make the 
participants unfit for marriage just be- 
cause they had strayed from conven- 
tion. 

That Redbook anticipated possible 
negative reaction is somewhat indicated 
in the remarks which followed the 
above quoted information. Rather 
strongly, Redbook stressed that “young 
women in recent years have been a 
good deal less promiscuous sexually—a 
good deal more nearly ‘chaste’—than 
some observers have supposed.” 

McCall's and Harper’s made mention 
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of the “positive contribution” idea of 
Kinsey but stated it in as neutral a 
manner as possible, notably that women 
who had reached orgasm in pre-marital 
sex experience were more likely to 
reach it, and oftener, in marital inter- 
course. McCall's added, “it is only a 
special group of females—usually the 
most sexually responsive—who will ac- 
cept pre-marital or extra-marital rela- 
tionships.” 


While the Argosy article discussed 
the Kinsey “positive contribution” the- 
ory of pre-marital intercourse, it did 
not state directly that it was an attack 
on our present social standards. Col- 
lier’s, on the other hand, was the most 
outspoken of the group in its appraisal 
of the “positive contribution” theory 
and its impact on our social moral 
code. Said Collier's: 


But one of Dr. Kinsey’s major find- 
ings seems certain to stir heated contro- 
versy, because it clashes head on with a 
deeply rooted moral standard taught by 
churches and schools and steadfastly 
held by most Americans. He found that 
although women aren’t naturally frigid, 
about 28 percent of them in this coun- 
try become frigid (men almost never 
do). He then reached the conclusion 
that “our unrealistic moral codes” are 
often to blame—that a girl who is for- 
bidden experiences with men_ before 
marriage sometimes finds it impossible 
to change her ways after marriage. 

The solution, he infers from the sta- 
tistics (and most Americans are likely 
to disagree violently), is to permit 
greater freedom before marriage. He 
says his figures show that nearly all 
women who had a complete experience 
in some form while they were single 
also attained completion with their hus- 
bands in the first year of marriage, while 
nearly half the women without experi- 
ence failed to attain satisfaction that 
first year. The first year is important, 
Kinsey says, because “most males will 
not temporize and allow their wives 
months and years for the development 
of sex techniques.” 
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Today’s Woman, although not spe- 
cifically touching upon the subject, 
might be taken as condoning at least 
some of Kinsey’s statements concerning 
pre-marital experiences. Its only com- 
ment was a subhead which read “A sci- 
entific case for a more liberal national 
attitude toward sexual behavior.” 


EXTRA-MARITAL INTERCOURSE 


Five magazines also carried state- 
ments which might be construed, in part 
at least, as condoning the “positive con- 
tribution” theory in some cases of extra- 
marital intercourse. In no_ instance, 
however, was the affirmation as strong 
as in the case of pre-marital inter- 
course. 

Woman’s Home Companion stated: 

Some husbands seem actually to have 
encouraged their wives to engage in af- 
fairs. Motives for this strange coopera- 
tion differed. Some men seem to have 
encouraged their wives to obtain satis- 


faction they could not find in marriage. 
Other husbands sought excuse for their 
own extra-marital relations. 


Today’s Woman mentioned much the 
same thing but approached it from the 
viewpoint of the wife doing the encour- 
aging rather than the husband. The 
magazine said that in some cases the 
wife “receives pleasure from knowing 
that her husband has enjoyed the con- 
tact.” McCall’s and Newsweek refer- 
ences were brief, the former stating 
“forty-two percent of women reported 
reaching orgasm more often in extra- 
marital intercourse than in marital in- 
tercourse”; the latter adding “among 
the women, Kinsey finds that the inci- 
dence of satisfactory response to extra- 
marital sex activities (85 percent) was 
slightly higher than that of marital rela- 
tions (about 75 per cent).” 

Argosy’s discussion of the “positive 
contribution” of extra-marital inter- 
course received much less space and 
emphasis than that of the “positive con- 
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tribution” of pre-marital intercourse. 
In fact, the only statement which might 
be so construed was one concerning 
Kinsey’s findings which showed that 
two-thirds of women who had had ex- 
tra-marital coitus and subsequently 
were divorced, did not feel it was the 
cause of their divorce. Immediately fol- 
lowing these remarks Argosy added 
“not more than a quarter of married 
women are ever unfaithful and much of 
this is a once-in-a-lifetime sort of 
thing.” 

It appeared that some of the maga- 
zines made more of an attempt to be 
certain that their readers did not mis- 
construe the statistics on extra-marital 
intercourse than was the case with the 
pre-marital statistics. Life, for example, 
tacked this phrase on to its discussion: 
“. . . but the overall figures are decep- 
tive and require a great deal of qualifi- 
cation . . . the whole pattern of infi- 
delity, except in rare cases, was unpre- 
meditated and often accidental.” This 
might be taken by some as an indica- 
tion that some magazines felt that there 
is a stronger feeling in our society 
against extra-marital activities than pre- 
marital relations. 

Most of the magazines also made ref- 
erence to the Kinsey findings which 
showed the effect of religion on promis- 
cuous sex activities. Little comment was 


, made, however, other than the presen- 


tation of the findings. Life offered per- 
haps the strongest and most positive 
statement when it said: “In every sta- 
tistic on matters considered immoral by 
conventional standards, the devoutly re- 
ligious women score much lower than 
the moderately religious, and they in 
turn lower than the women of weak or 
non-existent religious ties.” 


“ABNORMAL” SEX ACTIVITIES 


Discussions of the so-called “abnor- 
mal” sex activities—homosexuality, 
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masturbation, exhibitionism—for the 
most part will bring little criticism to 
the 12 magazines studied. While each 
touched upon the subject, the amount 
of space devoted to such findings and 
the emphasis placed upon them in gen- 
eral was less than for other more sig- 
nificant findings. 

McCall's made more of a point of 
such findings than the majority and 
may be subjected to some attack for its 
emphasis and discussion. In general, 
McCall's included many details—which 
some may call minute—that other re- 
views left out. 

A Harper’s comment on homosexual- 
ity may bring about criticism on the 
part of some. After stating that Kinsey 
suggests that rejection by the opposite 
sex and the strong social pressure 
against pre-marital intercourse with a 
person of the opposite sex may drive an 
individual into homosexuality, the arti- 
cle adds “carried to its farther conclu- 
sions, all this seems to indicate that if 
the homosexual taboo were removed, 
our society might follow the pattern of 
ancient Athens or Shakespearean Eng- 
land in which bi-sexuality was an ac- 
cepted form, and the society remained 
sound and productive.” 


WARNINGS AND DISAPPROVALS 


It was mentioned earlier that Cosmo- 
politan was the only magazine of the 12 
analyzed that took an open stand 
against the Kinsey report as it reflected 
on our standards of morality. The 
Ladies’ Home Jeurnal and the Woman's 
Home Companion, while not particu- 
larly stating that the book would tend 
to destroy our moral code, did issue 
words of warning. The Journal in its 
subhead stated “The facts of behavior 
as reported . . . are not to be inter- 
preted as moral or social justification 
for individual acts.” 

A woman doctor, Lena Levine, whose 
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comments Woman’s Home Companion 
presented in addition to its review, 
warned that: 


Some women across America will 
measure their own experiences and 
standards of morality against Dr. Kin- 
sey’s findings. They will read this book 
as a judgment. Kinsey is not a judge but 
a scientist. This is a book of informa- 
tion. If it be used wisely it will allow a 
woman not to judge but know herself. 


That the Companion, however, felt 
that the book would not undermine the 
nation’s morals is indicated in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The book offers a forceful defense of 
the American family against the pessi- 
mistic Jeremiahs who predict imminent 
break-up of the American home. To be 
sure, family life has changed. But the 
changes make for a sounder happier 
family. 

Harper’s said that the book was “in 
effect, a plea for more tolerance and 
less certainty that some things are right 
or normal and others wrong or abnor- 
mal, for reinvestigation of sex laws, 
and reinterpretation of moral codes;” 
but quickly added that “if some of the 
Kinsey findings seem to raise questions 
more serious for the structure of our 
society, based on the family unit, than 
the book sometimes seems to take into 
account, it is quite certainly, not Dr. 
Kinsey’s responsibility. He has blazed 
the trail and the final evaluation of 
both his findings and their implications 
must be left for others.” 

Comments by women on the reviews 
themselves appeared in four of the 12 
publications. Besides the report by a 
woman doctor in the Companion, Life 
presented opposing views of their re- 
view by two women authors, and the 
Journal added comments by its editors. 
Collier’s ran an article by a marriage 
counselor in the issue following that in 
which the review appeared. For the 
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most part, these additions appeared to 
be largely constructive, although some 
may feel that the two Life comments 
only tended to confuse and clutter one’s 
thinking.® 

The Cosmopolitan review was a com- 
bination attack on what effect the book 
might have on the morality of the na- 
tion and on the methods used in the 
collection of the data. After comment- 
ing on the book’s attack on our existing 
moral standards, the article adds: 

But for the most part, it is a technical 
treatise offering little that is startlingly 
new and much that is doubtful. It defi- 
nitely does not measure up to the ex- 
pectations of a shattering blast that was 
to upset all our sex thinking and change 
the whole pattern of our lives. 

The magazine called it a disappoint- 
ment to both “those who anticipated a 
lurid, all-revealing peek into the bou- 
doirs of American women” and to the 
scientists and other serious thinkers 
“who had hoped that now, finally, we 
would get the full frank, scientifically 
accurate facts to guide us toward a 
saner handling of women’s sex prob- 
lems.” 

In what appears to be an anticipation 
of the question “Why then did you 
cover the book?” the author said first 
that the behavior as described by Kinsey 
may not be different from the millions 
of other females; secondly, that since 
Kinsey is considered to be the foremost 
sex authority he merits our attention; 
and lastly, that because the new Kinsey 
findings, right or wrong, are going to be 
talked about for years to come, it is im- 
portant then, that we know the facts. 

* Of the 24 letters Life published in its Septem- 
ber 14 issue four mentioned specifically Kathleen 
Norris’s attack on the book. Three could be con- 
sidered favorable, one unfavorable. Fannie Hurst’s 
favorable comment on the review of the book 
was not mentioned in a single letter. Five more 
Life letters made some mention of the magazine’s 
review, Of these, two were favorable, three un- 


favorable. The remaining 15 letters concerned the 
content of the book itself. 
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The Cosmopolitan review otherwise 
was another “matter-of-fact” educa- 
tional approach and placed little em- 
phasis on any particular finding. In 
conclusion, the article said that “. . . 
the real impact of the new Kinsey report 

. will come if its findings and con- 
clusions are used to support demands 
for widespread changes in our codes 
and standards governing women’s sex 
and behavior.” 

The final comment, interestingly 
enough, touched upon a subject which 
many of the other articles ignored— 
the actual importance and place of sex 
in the married life of the female along 
with such factors as motherhood and 
love. Four magazines did make some 
comment of this type. They indicated 
that for most women the report showed 
that building a home and raising a fam- 
ily are the chief goals of marriage and 
that this was not necessarily true for the 
male. The women’s magazines specif- 
ically tried indirectly to show the rela- 
tionship of sex life to the other aspects 
of marriage. However, some may feel 
that few direct mentions of love and 
motherhood were made, even in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal where the entire 
approach was centered around the sex 
relationship in marriage alone. 

Harper’s was the only magazine to 
clearly state that the book was not sup- 
posed to be concerned with the subject 
of marriage—“not even with sexual 
factors in marital adjustment”—and 
that this is a subject which Dr. Kinsey 
hopes to get around to later. 


REPORTS ON KEY FINDINGS 


The reader is cautioned again that 
the preceding quoted comments do not 
necessarily reflect the general tone of 
the articles of the publications studied. 
In order that the reader might have 
some idea of what these magazines felt 
to be the important findings of the new 
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Kinsey book, the following brief sum- 
marizations are presented. 

It has been mentioned that Time in- 
dicated its belief that Dr. Kinsey’s find- 
ings on the number of pre-marital and 
extra-marital activities were two of his 
four key findings. In addition, Time 
also included as key findings: (1) that 
women are not as frigid as they have 
been made out to be; in fact, their sex 
lives often become more satisfactory 
with age; and (2) that the ancient and 
modern myths which have pictured 
women as practicing fantastic secret 
perversions have little basis in fact. The 
article goes on to point out that Kinsey 
feels these aberrations to be far com- 
moner among men and the myths rep- 
resent “the male’s wishful thinking, a 
projection of his own desire . . .” 

Newsweek, the other news magazine 
carrying a review of the book, did not 
specifically indicate what it felt to be 
key findings. It did, however, quote 
Kinsey as saying that to him the one 
outstanding discovery was “the range 
of variation (of sex behavior) in the 
female far exceeds the range of varia- 
tion in the male.” 


Newsweek in actual linage probably 
devoted as much space to the discussion 
of promiscuous sex activities as Time 
but in a somewhat more subdued man- 
ner. Certainly, Newsweek’s approach, 
style and terminology seemed much 
more appropriate for the “Medicine” 
section. In general, its review attempt- 
ed to follow a somewhat chronological 
development of the female’s sex life. 


Life and Collier’s developed their 
articles around much the same point— 
that men and women really don’t un- 
derstand the sex lives of their opposite 
sex and that many of the problems of 
sex today in and out of marriage might 
be overcome with a deeper understand- 


ing. 
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Life stated that the real message Dr. 
Kinsey’s work has for society—and 
perhaps the most important discovery 
ever made in the field of human be- 
havior—is: 

1. The relations between men and 
women have been anything but a howl- 
ing success in the past, all the romantic 
and over-sensual atmosphere of our 
times to the contrary notwithstanding. 

2. They cannot be an easy success 
because of the very nature of the phys- 
ical and psychological differences in- 
volved. 

3. Only greater knowledge, under- 
standing and sympathy on both sides 
seems to hold much hope for better- 
ment. 

Collier's stated the problem a little 
more positively and hopefully in de- 
claring the key statement of the book 
to be “males and females are basically 
alike and would understand each other 
better if they realized this” and con- 
cluded its review by saying that “men 
and women might get along better by 
realizing how alike they are.” 

Redbook emphasized the much un- 
warranted worrying of women about 
their sex relations, which the magazine 
says is based on ignorance and mis- 
understanding. The article states that 
women are continually worried about 
their chances of achievement of sexual 
satisfaction, about the effects of pre- 
marital intercourse on their future hap- 
piness in marriage, and about such 
things as frigidity, chastity, virginity, 
masturbation and homosexuality. In 
fact, Redbook points out that the study 
shows women to have misgivings and 
fears about almost all aspects of their 
sexual behavior. The magazine feels 
that the Kinsey study may be “the light 
of scientific knowledge that can free 
them (women) for a fuller, happier 
sex life.” 

Although not emphasizing any one 
finding as more important than any 
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other, the Harper’s article in its discus- 
sion of the book’s content had this as 
its lead paragraph: 


There is, the book declares, no basic 
physiological or anatomic difference in 
the sexual response of males and fe- 
males; the circumstances leading to 
homosexuality are not what, since 
Freud, we have been led to believe; and 
there is no evidence that the develop- 
ment of sexuality in the individual fol- 
lows the sequence it is generally sup- 
posed to. 


The four women’s magazines, al- 
though approaching the book from sep- 
arate points of view, all tried to be 
helpful to their readers. In fact, all 
ended up with statements that can be 
summed up in the single word—“re- 
assuring.” 


McCall's placed greatest emphasis on 
a point also made by Life and Collier’s 
—the difference in the approach and 
responses to sexual activity by the male 
and female. The magazine says that 
“perhaps the greatest single contribution 
of Dr. Kinsey’s second volume . . . is 
that it throws some light on this age-old 
problem and suggests what may be a 
sensible way to confront it.” 


Ladies’ Home Journal commented on 
the findings of the book as they related 
to happiness in marriage. This magazine 
felt that because of the importance of 
a happy sex relationship in marriage, 
the Kinsey book would be sure to hold 
the attention of mothers and all those 
concerned with the care and training of 
their children. The Journal article for 
the most part was a question and an- 
swer affair, quite educational, and de- 
veloped around questions which editors 
felt readers would ask about the Kinsey 
book. 

Woman’s Home Companion stated 
that the book “discovers a striking indi- 
viduality of sexual experience among 
American women, decline of frigidity 
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and an increase in marital satisfaction.” 
The magazine feels that the understand- 
ing of the “individuality” will strength- 
en marriage. They conclude that “From 
Kinsey’s findings, some women will 
learn facts that will help them; some 
will gain release from fears, some will 
find reassurances that they are not 
alone. Here is help for the happiness of 
all women.” 

Today’s Woman approached the re- 
port from the idea that here are facts 
which will help you understand. It 
called Kinsey “sincere in purpose” and 
“scientific in approach.” 

Argosy, “the complete man’s maga- 
zine”—and the only man’s magazine to 
carry a review—developed its article 
around the word “likeness.” The article 
pointed out that Kinsey found women 
are warmer than most men give them 
credit for, and that women are remark- 
ably like men, not in sexual drive, but 
in type and intensity of the sexual re- 
sponse. Argosy did discuss the orgasm 
in the female in greater detail than any 
of the other magazines. 


KINSEY'S METHODOLOGY DISCUSSED 

To many researchers, educators and 
other professional men the fear that the 
average layman would not be able to 
understand and evaluate the methods 
used by Kinsey in the collection of his 
data was as acute as the moral implica- 
tions already discussed. What then did 
these 12 magazines present in the way 
of material to help the layman evaluate 
the soundness and reliability of the 
Kinsey data? 

For all practical purposes, three of 
the general circulation magazines— 
Redbook, Collier's and Life—did not 
discuss methods. Life did mention that 
the sample was not a statistical one and 
pointed out that interviews had to be 
obtained wherever available. It also in- 
dicated the areas where the sample ra- 
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tio was high and low. Otherwise, Life 
commented: 


. . + @ great many people will even 
be loath to believe that Dr. Kinsey has 
got his facts straight. (He can only re- 
ply that if he and his associates, who 
have now devoted 40 man-years to the 
job of gathering interviews, cannot ob- 
tain the truth, then the world will never 
have it)... 

The eight remaining magazines—ex- 
clusive of Cosmopolitan which has been 
discussed—all placed some kind of re- 
striction on the Kinsey findings. Five of 
the eight were quick to point out the 
fallacy of the “average”—that the fig- 
ure for the average does not apply to 
any individual woman. All eight made 
mention of the “non-representative” na- 
ture of the sample with seven enlarging 
in some detail on why the sample was 
not a statistical probability sample. 
Five touched upon the subject of pos- 
sible falsification of interviews and re- 
spondents’ failure to divulge the entire 
truth. Three mentioned what had been 
done in the way of checking the accu- 
racy of the interviewee’s statements. 

Only three mentioned specifically 
that all interviews were voluntary. 
Four devoted considerable space to de- 
scribing the interviewing techniques. 
Today’s Woman was the only magazine 
to mention specifically that Kinsey re- 
ferred to the study as a “progress re- 
port,” and not as a completed project. 
The Woman’s Home Companion and 
Harper's used the term “case history” 
and emphasized that his study fell more 
into this category than “statistical.” 

Strange as it might seem, Argosy, the 
magazine which will be perhaps most 
subjected to criticism for a review con- 
trary to our present moral standards, 
presented probably the best discussion 
of the questionable areas in methodol- 
ogy. It was the only magazine to point 
out and discuss at some length the fact 
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that only four men had taken the thou- 
sands of interviews. 

Of the news magazines, Time pre- 
sented a more helpful interpretation of 
methods than did Newsweek. Ladies’ 
Home Journal asked these three ques- 
tions before it presented any of the 
findings: 

1. What is Dr. Kinsey’s purpose in 
writing this book? Does he think it will 


help the average person solve any prob- 
lems? 


2. Is the book entirely statistical? 


3. How can statistics mean anything 
on a subject as personal and as compli- 
cated as sex? 


The Journal then ended its question 
and answer discussion with the query, 
“Can the Findings Be Believed?” The 
answer discusses a representative sam- 
ple, points out where the limitations of 
the Kinsey study lay in this respect, the 
degree of possible falsification, and how 
the Kinsey staff checks back to deter- 
mine the accuracy of an interview. 
Cosmopolitan and Woman's Home . 
Companion made perhaps the most 
conscientious efforts to place the Kin- 
sey book in its proper setting for clear 
evaluation and understanding. These 
two publications ran articles in their 
August issues on methods alone and 
followed these with the actual reviews 
of the book in their September issues. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This analysis of the pre-publication 
reviews of the new Kinsey book, Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female, has 
been limited to magazines. Newspaper 
stories’ and syndicated columns were 


™The August 31 issues of Time and Newsweek 
carried in their Press sections brief comments on 
newspaper handling of the book. While neither 
is a complete study, each does give the reader an 
indication of how newspapers handled the story. 
Emphasis in each report is on the extremes— 
those who left the story out or buried it, and 
those who played it heavily. Editor & Publisher 
for August 15 reported newspaper and press as- 
sociation preparations for “K-Day,” but devoted 
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other important sources of information 
about the book—radio and television to 
a much lesser extent. The author makes 
no attempt to evaluate the importance 
of the newspaper reports. Rather, he 
has presented an analysis of how one 
medium, magazines, handled the pre- 
publication reviews. 

Any reaction, whether it be to the 
book or to the reviews, will depend up- 
on the individual’s own predispositions 
—the moral standard and attitude he 
has upon being exposed to the material. 
The author is no exception. However 
impartial and objective he may have 
tried to be in this analysis, he is sub- 
ject to the same criticism of “empha- 
sis,” “misquoting” or “misleading” as 
are the magazines he has selected to 
discuss. The reader should keep this in 
mind. But having made the analysis, 
these are the author’s reactions: 


1. For the most part, the 15 maga- 
zines under study handled the reviews in 
an intelligent and educational manner. 


2. There was no attempt to be lurid 
or obscene. Time will be subjected to 
criticism for its attempt to “spice” up an 
otherwise good review. But probably 
few will say that it was “far out of 
line”; more will find it humorous. 

3. While promiscuous and abnormal 
activities received important treatment 
in almost all the reviews, they were not 


much less space, in its issue of August 29, to 
actual coverage by the press. 
In discussing ‘What the Kinsey Report Re- 


vealed About Newspapers,” Carl E. Lindstrom, 
executive editor of the Hartford Times, said in 
the ASNE Bulletin for October 1: 

“My own embarrassment over having printed 
the Kinsey digest was that, having braced for a 
tumult of criticism and outraged sensibilities, the 
silence that followed was deafening. Not a single 
phone call disturbed the tranquility of my hours 
at home; not a letter nor a personal visitation. 
The following day in the presence of an Episco- 
pal minister and a Jewish rabbi the subject did 
not come up. When their reaction was asked for, 
both approved the publication of the digest from 
which not a dozen lines had been removed. 

“This embarrassment of mine is beginning to 
crystallize into a sort of foolish dismay that once 
again [as in the 1948 election] newspapers have 
been somewhat out of touch with what the peo- 
ple are thinking and talking about... .” 
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unduly overemphasized. Individual state- 
ments and editorial comment which may 
be interpreted as an affirmative attitude 
toward some of the Kinsey findings will 
receive criticism. 

4. For the most part, the magazines 
felt the key findings and important con- 
tribution of the study to be: (a) the 
fact that there is a wide variation in the 
sex life of the female; (b) that while 
there are strong psychological factors 
working differently on each sex, basi- 
cally the physical reaction of each sex 
is much the same; (c) that our stereo- 
typed opinion of women as being frigid 
is not necessarily true; (d) that each sex 
really doesn’t understand the other and 
in the past has made little attempt to do 
so; and (e) that if men and women will 
make a conscientious effort to under- 
stand and appreciate these differences, 
our sex lives will be much happier. 

5. For the most part, these maga- 
zines could be said to be “favorable” to 
the Kinsey study. Many went as far as 
to call it “reassuring” and an aid to bet- 
ter “understanding of our sex lives.” 
Cosmopolitan was the only one which 
took the position that the book might 
lead to the destruction of our present 
moral code. Several others warned 
against such a possible reaction. 

6. While nine of the magazines made 
mention of the limitations and possible 
“questionable” areas in the Kinsey 
method of collecting data, a better job 
could have been done in this respect. 


The press is not above criticism in its 
handling of the pre-publication reviews 
of the new Kinsey book. Specific re- 
marks, as well as specific newspapers 
and magazines, will be criticized, some- 
times justifiably, sometimes not; but for 
the most part the overall coverage in the 
nation’s magazines, at least, was con- 
structive and educational. Granted, 
there is room for improvement. Now 
that the Kinsey studies have brought 
sex “out in the open,” press responsibil- 
ity in handling sex matters is even 
greater than before; but in this specific 
instance if the job was not “well done,” 
it was at least acceptable. 











An Objective Personnel Study 
Of Metropolitan Newspapermen 


BY C. HAROLD STONE 


A study made on two large midwestern dailies indicates that use 
of objective tests would contribute materially both in the selec- 
tion and placement of newspapermen and in the guidance of 
students. Dr. Stone is research associate and associate professor 
of psychology in the Industrial Relations Center at Minnesota. 





W@ REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ON THE 
characteristics of successful newspaper- 
men indicates that not more than half 
a dozen investigators have studied 
the problem and published their find- 
ings. Reports of questionnaire studies 
of experienced newspapermen reveal 
little of significance. Among those stud- 
ies employing objective tests, primary 
attention has been given to prediction 
of scholastic success in schools of jour- 
nalism and predictions of faculty mem- 
bers’ ratings of students’ prospects for 
success on future newspaper jobs. Sev- 
eral comparisons between the scores of 
journalism students and employed 
newsmen on “tailor-made” tests reveal 
insignificant differences except in a few 
cases where the students scored higher 
than newspapermen. 

Only one investigation conducted 
prior to collection of data for the pres- 
ent study reports administration of a 
standardized psychological test to a 
sample of newspapermen. In this one 
instance, it was shown that newspaper- 


*This paper is based on the writer’s Ph.D. 
thesis entitled “A Personnel Study of Newspaper- 
men,” March 1950, on file in the University of 
Minnesota Library. The dissertation was pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Donald G. 
Paterson, professor of psychology. 
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men received substantially higher rat- 
ings on the Author-Journalist key of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
than did students in schools of journal- 
ism. A summary of previous research 
on the question of “What makes a good 
newspaperman?” has been reported 
earlier in the JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
LY (16).? 

The present exploratory study had as 
its objectives: 

1. The description of characteristics 
of a sample of experienced newspaper- 
men in terms of objectively measured 
and psychologically meaningful apti- 
tudes and interests. 

2. Discovery of levels of aptitudes 
and patterns of interests of newsmen 
engaged in positions assumed to repre- 
sent varying degrees of ability. 

3. Determination of hierarchies of 
aptitudes and patterns of interest for 
newspapermen engaged in different 
phases of editorial work which might 
have values for differential placement. 

4. Analysis of findings in terms of 
their vocational guidance values. 


1 Bibliographic references in this paper are in- 
dicated by number in parentheses corresponding 
to item number in bibliography. Page numbers, 
when given, are shown following bibliography 
entry number, e.g. (4: 254, 255). 
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GENERAL PROCEDURES 

The investigation was conducted in 
the fall and winter of 1946 in a large 
midwestern city. Seventy-two percent of 
the news and features personnel of two 
large metropolitan dailies took part in 
the study. Members of the sample were 
given four psychological tests and com- 
pleted a detailed personal and occupa- 
tional history. Standardized tests of 
demonstrated reliability were selected 
on the basis of job analyses, a survey of 
the literature, and judgments of editors 
concerning important characteristics for 
successful newspaper work. Practical 
consideration of time available for test- 
ing restricted the scope of the battery 
selected. For example, it had been 
planned to investigate the importance 
of personality characteristics in various 
types of newspaper positions. Within 
time limits set by management for the 
testing, however, it was not possible to 
include a test of personality. 

The Ohio State University Psycho- 
logical Test provided a measure of ver- 
bal-linguistic ability. 

Measures of vocabulary in eight 
fields of knowledge were obtained from 
administration of the Michigan Vocab- 
ulary Test. 

Speed and accuracy in handling 
names and numbers were determined 
from scores on the Minnesota Clerical 
Test. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
for Men provided information on meas- 
ured interests. 

All of the tests are available from 
established test publishers to psycholo- 
gists and educators, to vocational coun- 
selors, and to qualified personnel mana- 
gers. 


? Circulation of each of the two newspapers 
studied exceeds 200,000. Exact figures are not 
given inasmuch as this study was conducted on 
a confidential basis. Hence, maintenance of the 
anonymity of the newspapers and of individuals 
participating is considered mandatory. 
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THE SAMPLE STUDIED® 

Job classifications in the sample in- 
clude editors and assistant editors, edi- 
torial writers, reporters, copyreaders, 
sports writers and picture desk workers. 
These constitute the “writer group.” In 
addition, editorial cartoonists, news- 
room artists and photographers were 
studied. Mean age is 35 years for men 
writers and 27 for women. The men 
writers have a mean of 10.7 years of 
newspaper experience, the women a 
mean of 3.2 years. These figures are ac- 
cepted as evidence that the sample com- 
prises an experienced group. 

Median education is college gradua- 
tion with a mean of 15 years of school- 
ing for the total group. Sixty-eight per- 
cent of the news writers are college 
graduates. Eleven of these have taken 
advanced graduate work with three 
holding master’s degrees. Twenty-one 
percent attended college but did not 


8 For purposes of describing the sample it was 
desired to compare certain data from company 
records with information obtained from personal 
history sheets of those tested. For example, com- 
parison of such factors as education, age and sex 
of news and features personnel on the staff with 
similar data for the sample would aid in assess- 
ing representativeness of the sample tested. This 
information, however, was not obtainable from 
the personnel department records. Even when a 
report of the numbers of personnel in each job 
classification was requested, the personnel de- 
partment was not able to provide an answer from 
its own records. Instead, the report was pre- 
pared from information supplied by department 
heads and the payroll department. This is con- 
sidered a reflection of the fact that personnel 
operations had not at that time been fully ex- 
tended to include ‘the news and features person- 
nel. Selection and hiring of such personnel was 
being done almost entirely by the managing edi- 
tors and department editors. How typical this is 
of other newspapers throughout the country is 
not definitely known. However, from comments 
of newsmen on staffs of other papers and from 
staff members of the University’s School of Jour- 
nalism, it would appear that development of 
centralized personnel programs in the newspaper 
field is still lagging far behind that of other 
business and industry. It is understood that, 
partly as a result of this investigation, the news- 
papers who cooperated in this study have now 
centralized their personnel operations to a much 
greater extent. Preliminary screening of appli- 
cants and maintenance of personnel records for 
news and features personnel are now being ac- 
complished by the personnel department. 
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graduate, and the remaining 6 percent 
commenced work immediately follow- 
ing high school graduation. 

Specific objective criteria of success 
were not established since anonymity of 
participants prevented their identifica- 
tion for such purposes. The assumption 
is made, however, that personnel who 
are able to obtain and hold a job under 
the stiff competitive conditions prevail- 
ing in a large metropolitan newspaper 
are successful newspapermen. 


VERBAL LINGUISTIC ABILITY 


Since the primary task of a newspa- 
perman involves the use of words as 
conveyors of ideas, a measure of this 
aptitude was considered of first impor- 
tance. Of the basis of job analyses, it 
was believed particularly true that edi- 
tors, editorial writers, feature writers 
and reporters would (or should) pos- 
sess high verbal-linguistic ability, and 
that copyreaders, sports writers and 
picture desk workers (in that order) 
should possess similar ability even if to 
a lesser degree. 

Earlier investigators and writers who 
have attempted to describe the more ap- 
parent requisites for success in news 
work are not alone in their references 
to requirements of high verbal ability 
for journalists. Journalism is frequently 
cited by psychologists as an example of 
an occupation calling for a high amount 
of this type of aptitude. The Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales (11) repre- 
sent the considered judgment of a num- 
ber of vocational psychologists concern- 
ing aptitudes required for various fields 
of work, and may be accepted as a 
summary of thinking on this point. 
Among the aptitudes listed as require- 
ments for newspapermen, verbal ability 
receives an “A” rating, the highest giv- 
en for any of the six abilities consid- 
ered. 

To obtain an adequate measure of 
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verbal ability, it was decided that a 
power test rather than a timed speed 
test would be most suitable inasmuch 
as a power test, in general, has a higher 
ceiling than speed tests, therefore per- 
mitting greater differentiation among 
the higher ranges of abilities. In addi- 
tion, research evidence indicates that 
effects of age on scores of a power test 
are much less marked than for a speed 
test of the same function (20, 23). 


Among the non-timed, or power tests 
of verbal-linguistic ability, the Ohio 
State University Psychological Test, 
Form 21 (21, 22), was chosen as the 
most suitable for this investigation. This 
test is made up of three sections. Part 1 
is a same-opposite test, Part 2 is an 
analogy test, and Part 3 a reading com- 
prehension test. Inasmuch as_ verbal 
ability is by far the greatest contributor 
to average scholastic achievement, and 
the Ohio Test is primarily a measure of 
verbal-linguistic ability, it was consid- 
ered unusually well adapted for meas- 
urement of this factor among newspa- 
permen. Furthermore, if characteristic 
patterns of verbal ability are determined 
for newsmen, the test should serve the 
dual purpose of predicting success in 
college as well as on the job. 


That writers in this sample possess 
superior verbal-linguistic ability is indi- 
cated by their scores on the Ohio Psy- 
chologist Test. On norms for college 
freshmen, all writer groups have mean 
scores above the 70th percentile. This 
means that the average newsman, even 
in the group scoring lowest on this test, 
has verbal ability superior to 70 percent 
of all college freshmen in the national 
norm group. Added significance is given 
to this finding when recognition is given 
to the fact that college entrants, as a 
general rule, are drawn from the top 25 
percent of the general population in 
terms of verbal ability. 
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Hierarchy of Verbal-Linguistic Ability for News and Features Personnel 
as Measured by the Ohio State University Psychological Test 





Job 
Classification 


Mean Percentiles 
Norms 
College 

Freshmen 


Norms 
College 
Graduates 


Standard 
Deviation 





Writers 
Editors, Editorial Writers, 
and Reporters (M&F).. 
Copyreaders (M&F) 
Picture Desk Workers... . 
Sports Writers 


52 
24 


124.2 
115.4 
102.0 

97.0 


Non-Writers 
Photographers (F) 
Photographers (M) 
Artists 


119.0 
84.2 
74.0 


76 
60 
41 
33 


68 
26 
18 





Comparison of distribution of scores 
made by newswriters and college grad- 
uates shows a greater proportion of high 
scores among the writers. The level of 
significance of these differences pre- 
cludes their explanation on the basis of 
chance. Tests of significance reveal a 
hierarchy of verbal-linguistic ability 
among various groups, as well as indi- 
cating certain groups which are rela- 
tively homogeneous. No significant dif- 
ferences were found between editors, 
editorial writers and reporters. The 
mean score for these three groups com- 
bined is equivalent to a percentile of 93 
on college freshmen norms and 76 on 
norms for college graduates. Following 
in hierarchical order, writers who score 
below the combined group in verbal- 
linguistic ability are copy-readers, pic- 
ture desk workers and sports writers. 
Mean scores and equivalent percentile 
ratings for these groups are given in 
Table 1. 

No significant sex differences were 
observed among the writer groups. 
Among the non-writers, however, wom- 
en photographers score significantly 
higher than other non-writer groups and 


appear most similar to the combined 
group of writers. Newsroom artists and 
male photographers score significantly 
below the writer groups. 

Although tests of significance take 
into account variability within groups 
as well as differences in means, when a 
significant difference is found, it cannot 
be accepted as an indication that the 
groups found to differ significantly are 
completely mutually exclusive. Analysis 
of the degree of overlap between groups 
shows that none of the members of the 
Combined Group have a total score of 
less than 90. Four out of twenty-four 
copyreaders score below this point as do 
two out of six sports writers, and two 
out of four picture desk workers. 
Among the non-writers, both of the 
women photographers score above 90, 
two out of three artists score below, and 
six out of eleven men photographers 
score below 90. 

Of more direct significance is a com- 
parison of the percent of members of 
various groups who exceed the median 
of the Combined Group. Greatest over- 
lap is found among copyreaders, 29.2 
percent of whom exceed the median 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage of News and Features Personnel in Various Groups 
Exceeding or Falling Below Specified Total Scores 
On the Ohio State University Psychological Test 





Job 
Classification 


% Scoring 
120 or Above 


% Scoring 
110 or Above 


% Scoring 
Below 100 





Writers 
Reporters (F) 
Editorial Writers (M&F) 
Reporters (M) 
Editors 
Copyreaders (M&F) 
Picture Desk Workers 
Sports Writers 
Total Writers 
Non-Writers 
Photographers (M) 
Artists 


100 0 
80 100 0 
12.5 
7 


67 75 
64 86 
54 63 25 
50 50 50 

0 33 33 
61 73 15 


18 27 64 
0 0 100 


Percentile Values of Indicated Scores 


Norms College Freshmen 
Norms College Graduates.............. 


120 100 
%ile %ile 
90 74 
72 36 





score of 128 of the Combined Group. 
One of the four picture desk workers 
exceeds this score as do 16.7 percent of 
the photographers. None of the sports 
writers or artists has a score higher 
than 128. Greatest range of scores is 
found among photographers, whose 
scores range from 38 to 136. 
Percentages falling below a raw score 
of 100 (74th percentile on freshmen 
norms) and above raw scores of 110 
(83rd percentile for freshmen) and 120 
(90th percentile for freshmen) were 
also computed for each job classifica- 
tion. In addition, percentages for the 
total writer group were determined in 
each of the above three categories. 
These data are shown in Table 2. Hier- 
archies among both the writer and non- 
writer classifications are particularly 
noticeable in this type of presentation. 
Statistical analyses were made to 
check the hypothesis that news and fea- 


ture writers are drawn from a typical 
sample of college graduates in terms of 
verbal linguistic ability. Or, in other 
words, is the superiority of newsmen in 
this study over the average college grad- 
uate a fact that may be fully accepted, 
or is it a result of chance factors due to 
the small size of the sample?* Results 


‘Distributions found for the total of writer 
groups (N = 86) were compared by means of 
chi-square with distributions expected on the ba- 
sis of norms for college graduates. Three such 
comparisons were made. The first involved deter- 
mination of whether the finding that 73 percent 
of the writers exceed a raw score of 110 on the 
Ohio Test could be expected to occur in random 
samples of the hypothetical universe of college 
graduates on the basis of chance alone. Since a 
raw score of 110 is equivalent to the 54th per- 
centile on college graduate norms, the expected 
frequency exceeding this score would be 46 per- 
cent. The second comparison was made to deter- 
mine the chance implications of the hypothesis 
in relation to findings that 61 percent of the 
sample exceed a raw score of 120 whereas ex- 
pectations from the hypothesis would be that 28 
percent would exceed such a score and 72 per- 
cent would fall below it. The third involved the 
number of writers falling below a raw score of 
100 in relation to the expected frequencies of 
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indicate that there is less than one 
chance in 1,000 that differences found 
are due to chance factors. 

The tendency noted by Pitkin (14) 
and Steffler (15) for superior graduates 
to shift to other areas of journalism, 
and even into entirely different fields of 
work, and for “the dull to remain be- 
hind” is not confirmed by the findings 
of the present study. Whether the find- 
ings in this sample are typical of news- 
papermen in other sections of the coun- 
try or on other newspapers is not 
known.* However, results in the preced- 
ing analyses suggest that the trend, for 
this sample at least, has been reversed 
(or greatly modified) from that of thir- 
ty years ago. Members of the present 
sample represent a superior group when 
compared with college graduates in 
terms of verbal-linguistic ability. 

Obviously many variables enter in 
comparisons of data from two groups 
separated by a span of approximately 
thirty years of time. One would expect, 
however, that if the tendency for the 
“dull to remain” were operating today, 
the findings in this sample might reveal 
it, since the number of years of news- 
paper experience for the majority of 
writers in the present study is as great 
or greater than that of Steffler’s and 
Pitkin’s samples. Newspaper experience 
of Columbia graduates followed-up in 
1920 ranged from 5 to 13 years. Mean 
years of experience for this sample is 
approximately 11 years, and one-third 
of the writers have been in newspaper 
work for 13 years or more. 

Relationships between age and meas- 
ures of verbal ability reflect the lack of 
any consistent trend or significant cor- 
relation. Inasmuch as these results are 


college graduates below this level. 
values of less than .001 were obtained in all 
three comparisons. 

5’ Columbia graduates in the samples of Pitkin 
and Steffler were employed in newspapers from 
coast to coast at the time of follow-up. 


Probability 
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based on administration of a power test 
(rather than a speed test), they are con- 
sidered to reflect the importance of su- 
perior verbal ability for survival in the 
competitive situation found in a metro- 
politan newspaper. A study of age and 
educational attainment reveals a rela- 
tionship between amount of formal edu- 
cation and scores on the Ohio Test for 
this sample of writers. Statistically sig- 
nificant differences are found between 
mean scores of college graduates and 
those who have not attended college. 

The superior performance of news- 
papermen in comparison with norms 
for college graduates and the findings 
concerning relationships between age 
and test scores are considered to war- 
rant inclusion of the Ohio Test in a 
psychological test battery designed ei- 
ther for the guidance of students con- 
templating enrollment in journalism 
training or for the selection and place- 
ment of applicants for newspaper posi- 
tions. 


MEASURES OF VOCABULARY 


The importance of a broad and ade- 
quate vocabulary for the newspaperman 
need hardly be argued. Pitkin (14) con- 
sidered it of such importance in his 
studies that two out of the four stand- 
ardized tests he administered to journal- 
ism students were measures of vocabu- 
lary and word knowledge. Freyd (8) 
used four and Cook and Knowles (6) 
included three tests which are either di- 
rect or indirect measures of vocabulary 
knowledge. 

In the present study, the hypothesis 
was proposed that not only is a broad 
general vocabulary an asset to the news- 
paperman, but also that one should 
expect to find differential levels of spe- 
cialized vocabulary abilities among 
newspapermen engaged in specialized 
types of writing. For example, editors 
and editorial writers would be expected 
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to be superior in vocabularies con- 
cerned with government, commerce and 
perhaps human relations. Sports writers 
should be expected to excel in the vo- 
cabulary of sports. Specialized vocabu- 
laries should be expected of political 
writers in the field of government; 
women, and critics of art, music and 
the theatre, in fine arts; and writers of 
scientific articles, in the physical and 
biological sciences, and perhaps in 
mathematics. 


The further assumption is made that 
many entrants into the profession of 
journalism possess superior specialized 
vocabularies in certain areas, and that 
an objective measure of this superior 
knowledge would provide the personnel 
director or the editor who is hiring the 
job applicant with information to facil- 
itate effective differential placement. 
This would appear especially true in the 
assignment of new writers to specialized 
departments. It may be expected also 
that reportorial assignments to person- 
nel in the general newsroom would be 
handled more effectively if based on the 
knowledge that certain reporters excel 
in the vocabulary of government, busi- 
ness, human relations, physical or bio- 
logical science, or in other areas. The 
guidance use of such information dur- 
ing the college stage of preparation is 
obvious. 


To provide objective measures of 
general and specialized vocabulary 
knowledge, the Michigan Vocabulary 
Profile (9) was selected. It measures 
vocabularies in the fields of government, 
mathematics, fine arts, human relations, 
physical science, biological science, 
commerce and sports, and, in addition, 
gives a total score based on a summary 
of the individual’s performance on the 
eight sections of the test. 

Tests of the significance of differ- 
ences of various writer groups on the 
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eight fields of knowledge measured by 
the Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test 
resulted in decision to combine the re- 
sults of several of the groups and to 
treat others separately. Test results for 
men reporters, men and women copy- 
readers, and editorial writers were com- 
bined. Writer groups treated separately 
were editors, women reporters, sports 
writers and picture desk workers. 

Mean profiles of combined writers, 
editors, women reporters, picture desk 
workers and sports writers are shown in 
Figures 1 through 5.° Mean scores of 
combined writers on seven of the 
eight divisions of the test are above 
the fiftieth percentile for college stu- 
dents of comparable educational back- 
ground (Figure 1). Highly significant 
differences in distribution are found be- 
tween combined writers and the college 
norm group on the divisions of com- 
merce, government and sports. A sig- 
nificant difference is also found on the 
human relations division of the test. All 
of these differences reflect superior 
scores for the combined writers. 

Results are essentially the same for 
editors (Figure 2) except that they are 
significantly lower on the mathematics 
division than the college group, and 
differences on the human relations divi- 
sion are not significant. Editors are 
markedly superior in the vocabulary of 
government and not only are signifi- 
cantly higher than the college group but 
also score at a significant level above 
the combined writer group. 


* Results of the Michigan Vocabulary Profile 


test for various groups have been graphed in 
profile form using norms for college juniors as 
the standard for determination of percentile ranks 
on the eight divisions of the test. The decision to 
use norms for college juniors was based on the 
average educational achievement of the total 
writer group studied. Although 68 percent hold 
college degrees, the mean education of the writers 
is 15 years—or completion of college work to the 
level of a college junior. Therefore, norms for 
college juniors were chosen as most appropriate 
for comparative purposes for the writer groups 
with which this study is concerned. 
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Figure 1. Mean Profile of Combined Writers (N = 53) 
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Figure 2. Mean Profile of Fourteen Editors 
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Figure 3. 


Women reporters (Figure 3) have a 
profile that parallels the combined writ- 
ers group in the first four divisions of 
the test. However, their vocabulary 
knowledge is markedly superior in the 
biological sciences, is higher in mathe- 
matics and fine arts than either editors 
or combined writers, and falls consider- 
ably below the other groups in sports. 
These results suggest that women re- 
porters in general may be expected to 
excel their male counterparts in report- 
ing events in the fields of biological 
sciences and the arts, but would be 
much less likely to do an acceptable job 
of sports reporting. 


Mean Profile of Women Reporters 


Inspection of the profile for picture 
desk workers (Figure 4) reveals only 
three fields in which the median of col- 
lege juniors is excelled. Profile peaks 
occur in commerce, government and 
sports. In view of the nature of picture 
content in most newspapers, above‘aver- 
age knowledge might well be expected 
in these three fields. On the other hand, 
in view of the importance of “human 
interest” value in the selection and de- 
scription of pictures to be printed, the 
investigator had expected to find higher 
scores on the human relations section 
for this group. 

Sports writers represent the most 
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Mean Profile of Four Picture Desk Workers 
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Figure 5. 


highly specialized group in vocabulary 
knowledge. Whereas all of the writers 
in this group exceed the median of col- 
lege juniors and their mean percentile 
on the sports division of the Michigan 
test is 98, mean percentiles on all of the 
remaining divisions fall substantially 
below the fiftieth percentile (Figure 5). 


Artists and photographers score high- 
est in physical science vocabulary, 
equaling the average for writer groups. 
Scores are substantially lower, however, 
on other divisions of the test. Profiles 
are not shown for artists and photogra- 
phers since use of the Michigan Vocab- 
ulary Profile test is not considered to be 
pertinent to the selection or guidance 
of personnel in these classifications. 


USE OF THE MICHIGAN TEST IN DIFFER- 
ENTIAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


On the basis of findings in this ex- 
ploratory study, the Michigan test is 
considered to have definite values which 
merit its inclusion in a test battery to be 
used as an aid in the guidance of stu- 


Mean Profile 


of Five Sports Writers 


dents contemplating entry into the field 
of journalism. Its primary value would 
appear to be as an achievement test in- 
dicating the extent to which a student’s 
vocabulary knowledge approximates 
that of operating newspapermen. Spe- 
cific deficiencies might call for recom- 
mendations of specialized study in those 
areas in which newspapermen excel. On 
the other hand, unusual strength noted 
in a special field might suggest the 
pointing of training towards specialized 
types of writing—provided, of course, 
that other aptitudes and interests coin- 
cide with the general pattern for news- 
papermen. 

This test would appear to hold par- 
ticular values for the city editor who 
assigns reporters to cover specific news 
and events. Although most city editors 
come to know the type of news each of 
their reporters handles with greatest fa- 
cility, this usually results from several 
years of observation of performance of 
reporters on various assignments. Even 
through this trial and error process, 
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the specialized knowledge of some re- 
porters may be entirely overlooked— 
or may be discovered by chance only 
after a considerable period of time. An 
example of this latter type may be cited 
from the present study. In looking over 
individual profiles of reporters and spe- 


cial writers, the rather striking profile — 


of one reporter in particular caused the 
investigator to inspect the occupational 
history of the reporter to determine the 
extent to which his specialized knowl- 
edge had been used. It was found that 
he had spent a considerable part of his 
reporting career on general assignments 
until by “happenstance,” as he phrased 
it, in his personal history report, he was 
given an assignment to do a special 
article on a scientific subject which was 
of current interest at the time. As a re- 
sult of his superior handling of the as- 
signment, certain areas in the field of 
biological science have been assigned as 


his specialty by the city editor. His pro- 
file is shown in Figure 6. Had the re- 
sults of this test been available at the 
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time of his hiring, it is likely that the 
city editor would have made use of his 
unusual talents much sooner, and would 
not have had to depend on “happen- 
stance” to reveal a field of special prom- 
ise. On the basis of his profile, one 
might also expect this reporter to hold 
excellent promise for special reporting 
assignments in the field of fine arts. At 
the time he filled out his occupational 
history, however, this reporter had not 
been given any special assignments in 
this area. 

Another example is that of an edi- 
torial writer who spent several years on 
more or less general routine reporting 
until it was discovered that he was espe- 
cially astute in his analysis of govern- 
mental affairs and the impact of gov- 
ernmental regulations on business and 
industry and the economy as a whole. 
Clues to these special abilities might 
have been found at a much earlier date 
had the test results shown in Figure 7 
been available to his editor. 

Several outstanding examples might 
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Reporter (M) with Superior Scientific Vocabulary 
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Figure 7. 


Editorial Writer (M) with Outstanding Vocabulary in Comzerce and Government 
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Figure 8, 


“riter (M) with Sucerior Yocabulsry in Fine Aris 
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Figure 9. Reporter (M) with Superior Sports Vocabulary 


be given from the data available in this 
study for writers holding specialized as- 


signments. However, discussion of them 
would have to be somewhat more spe- 
cific than the examples given above. 
This might result in possible identifica- 
tion of the individuals concerned by 
those who know the staff well. It is, 
therefore, obvious that such results can- 
not be reported here. 

However, it may contribute further 
to illustrate the type of individual dif- 
ferentiation found among newspaper- 
men with the use of this test to present 
several additional profiles of writers 
without specification which might iden- 
tify them. 

A case which clearly demonstrates 
the kind of errors in assignment which 
might result from lack of knowledge of 
a reporter’s special understanding of 
various fields may be observed in Figure 
8. One would hardly expect such a 
newspaperman to be outstanding in his 
reporting of governmental or business 
affairs. Even less would he be expected 


to do a creditable job in reporting sci- 
entific or sports events. On the other 
hand, his superiority in the field of 
knowledge of the fine arts is particu- 
larly apparent. Assignment of this re- 
porter to reporting in the fields of com- 
merce, science or sports might well lead 
his city editor to rate him as a mediocre 
or marginal risk as a reporter. On the 
other hand, should the editor assign him 
to reporting such events as a concert, a 
dramatic performance or a special ex- 
hibition at a museum of art, the editor 
might much more conceivably be led to 
rate him as an unusually outstanding 
writer. 

Although many newly hired reporters 
claim an intense interest in sports and 
ask for assignment to sports reporting, 
few editors have an objective basis for 
assessing the strengths and weaknesses 
of applicants or new hires. Obviously, 
the reporter whose profile is shown in 
Figure 8 would be expected to be a poor 
risk for such an assignment. On the 
other hand, inspection of the profile of 
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the reporter shown in Figure 9 might 
well call for the question, “What type 
of writing other than sports reporting 
could an editor justify as an assignment 
for this reporter?” 

Women reporters, in general, would 
be expected to possess vocabularies in 
the fine arts which are superior to those 
of men reporters. One might also ex- 
pect women reporters to be somewhat 
less able in scientific vocabularies. As- 
sumptions of this kind by editors in 
assigning women reporters could well 
result in marginal performance by some 
as well as the loss to the paper of valu- 
able talents that are unused. Figures 10 
and 11 present profiles of two women 
reporters. Both have scores on the 
Commerce and Government divisions 
of the Michigan test which are identical 
with the mean of combined writers 
shown in Figure 1. This suggests that 
they might be expected to perform ac- 
ceptably on most general assignments. 
Further inspection of the two profiles, 
however, reveals that one (Figure 10) 
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would likely be less than outstanding 
were she assigned to cover events in the 
field of the fine arts. At the same time, 
however, her outstanding vocabularies 
in the physical and biological sciences 
warrant the prediction that special as- 
signments in these areas might be han- 
died unusually well. 

The reporter whose profile is shown 
in Figure 11 might conceivably find 
herself “over her head” very quickly in 
interviewing a physical scientist. On the 
other hand, her performance on assign- 
ments reporting a concert, a stage play 
or movie, in covering a fashion show, 
or in previewing an art exhibit should 
reflect the general excellence of her vo- 
cabularies in the fine arts. 

The preceding discussions of individ- 
ual cases are based on several assump- 
tions. In the first place, there is con- 
vincing evidence in this study that 
newswriters with extensive experience 
(15 to 30 years) who have “found 
themselves” and are now assigned to 
specialties in the field of reporting, fea- 
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Reporter (F) with Superior Scientific Vocabulary 
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Figure 11. Reporter (F) with Superior Vocabulary in Fine Arte 
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ture and editorial writing have con- 
sistent patterns on the Michigan test 
which clearly reflect excellence in their 
specialties. It is assumed, therefore, that 
early identification of special strengths 
and weaknesses in the vocabularies of 
young reporters will make possible their 
more effective assignment and, perhaps, 
shorten the time necessary for them to 
achieve a degree of performance which 
will permit their designation as “supe- 
rior” in a specialty. 

A second and related assumption is 
based on the contention of psycholo- 
gists that the Michigan Vocabulary test 
is an indirect measure of interest as 
well as a test of vocabulary per se (4: 
254, 255). If this contention is valid, it 
may be assumed that a writer with a 
high score in a special field of knowl- 
edge will not only possess the vocabu- 
lary to conduct an effective and intelli- 
gent interview in that field, but his real 
interest in the field should aid him in 
uncovering a broader range of facts 
and interesting sidelights with the result 
that a more interesting and distin- 
guished writing job would be performed 
than could be expected if his interest 
and vocabulary were at a lower level. 

The conclusion seems apparent that 
knowledge of the assets and liabilities 
of reporters in various fields of vocabu- 
lary knowledge would be a distinct ad- 
vantage in their efficient assignment to 
special types of reporting. One would 
expect the information from such meas- 
ures as the Michigan Vocabulary Pro- 
file test to prove a boon to the city edi- 
tor. On the other side of the picture, 
however, one is led to ask, “What of 
those reporters who have been mis- 
assigned through lack of knowledge of 
their special abilities and have been dis- 
charged to seek other types of employ- 
ment for which they may be less well 
fitted, or those who are still employed 
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as writers but are working at a mar- 
ginal level in areas of their least com- 
petence when they might be outstand- 
ing?” 

It is the opinion of this investigator 
that further studies of the use of the 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test in 
the differential placement and guidance 
of newspapermen and prospective jour- 
nalists is definitely indicated from the 
results found in this exploratory study. 


CLERICAL APTITUDE 


The hustle and bustle of the general 
newsroom of a large metropolitan daily, 
the need for speed in meeting deadlines, 
and the general high rate of activity of 
news writers have been frequently 
dramatized by writers of fiction and by 
the motion picture industry. Although 
the popular concept of this “rush to 
meet the deadline” is probably exagger- 
ated because of such dramatizations, 
the fact remains, nevertheless, that par- 
ticularly among reporters, copyreaders, 
and city and news editors, the pressure 
of the deadline forces rapid and accu- 
rate attention to detail to avoid errors. 
Improper spelling of an individual's 
name—leading to confusion of identi- 
fication, and sometimes even erroneous- 
ly attributing certain acts to the wrong 
person—and incorrect listing of a per- 
son’s age, for example, can lead to libel 
suits, and in any case result in embar- 
rassment to the paper. Hence, accuracy 
in spelling and in reporting numerical 
data are emphasized in every news- 
room. Consequently, it was felt that in- 
clusion of a measure of these factors of 
speed and accuracy in handling num- 
bers and names should add to our 
knowledge of the importance of these 
factors in the daily work of the news- 
paperman. 

The test chosen to measure clerical 
aptitude in this study is one of demon- 
strated reliability and validity. It is the 
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Minnesota Clerical Test, formerly called 
The Minnesota “Vocational Test for 
Clerical Workers (1). It is brief, easily 
administered, and easily scored. The 
test consists of two parts, number 
checking and name checking. 

Administration of the clerical test re- 
sulted in findings of no statistically sig- 
nificant differences between any of the 
writer groups on either the Number 
Comparison or Name Comparison sec- 
tions of the test. Although newspaper- 
men score considerably above the aver- 
age of the general population on both 
parts of the test, less significant rela- 
tionships are found when comparisons 
are made with employed clerical work- 
ers. 

It is suggested that the Minnesota 
Clerical Test would have little value in 
a test battery for the guidance of stu- 
dents toward or away from journalistic 
work and would have little value to the 


editor, either as a screening device in 
the hiring of applicants for general 
writing positions or for purposes of dif- 
ferential placement of newly hired 
newspapermen. 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Another factor presumed to be im- 
portant in the continuance of workers 
in a given line of endeavor is their ba- 
sic interest in the occupational field in 
which they are engaged. Numerous 
studies have shown that successful 
workers in an occupation, particularly 
in the professions, have certain similari- 
ties of interests (a characteristic set of 
likes and dislikes) which can be meas- 
ured and which differentiate them from 
other occupational groups (2, 3, 5, 7, 
12, 18, 19, 20). The Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank (17) is an instrument by 
which such patterns of interests may be 
determined. By means of this test it is 
possible also to ascertain the pattern of 
interests with which a given individual’s 
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interests most nearly coincide, and con- 
sequently the occupation for which he 
is best fitted in terms of vocational in- 
terest. 

“It is assumed that, if a man likes to 
do the things which men like who are 
successful in a given occupation and 
dislikes to do the things which these 
same men dislike to do, he will feel at 
home in that occupational environment. 
Seemingly, also, he should be more ef- 
fective there than somewhere else be- 
cause he would be engaged, in the 
main, in the work he liked.” (17). 

In this investigation, the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank for Men (Form 
M, 1938 Revision) was used as a meas- 
ure of the vocational interests of news 
and features personnel. The Interest 
Blank was administered to both men 
and women. This inventory provides 
ratings comparing the vocational inter- 
ests of an individual with those of suc- 
cessful men in thirty-nine different oc- 
cupations. 

Scores on the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank are usually reported in 
terms of letter grades, A, B+, B, B—, 
C+, and C. That the Interest Blank 
clearly differentiates the majority of 
workers engaged in a particular occu- 
pation may be seen from the fact that 
approximately 82 percent of successful 
men or women in an occupation re- 
ceive scores of A or B+, 14 percent 
attain scores of B or B—, and only 3 to 
4 percent score C+ or C. 


The Interest Blank is the only test in- 
cluded in the battery that was used by 
any investigators who had published re- 
search results prior to conduct of this 
study. Pitkin (14) administered a pre- 
vious edition of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men to a sample of 
journalism students and newspapermen. 


Occupational keys on the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank are arranged in 
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groups on the profile report form for 
the test in accordance with inter-corre- 
lations between the keys. Occupational 
keys which have an average correlation 
of .60 or more with other members of a 
group have been classified by Strong 
(18) in the same general interest group. 
Thus, the keys for Advertising Man, 
Lawyer, and Author-Journalist form 
what is usually referred to as the Ver- 
bal-Linguistic group (Group X) of the 
Interest Blank. This grouping is based 
on correlations of .75 between Adver- 
tising Man and Author-Journalist, .76 
between Author-Journalist and Lawyer, 
and .74 between Lawyer and Advertis- 
ing Man. 

Basing their judgments on the inter- 
pretative significance of relationships 
among keys revealed by the extensive 
research of Strong (18), Darley (7), 
Berman and Paterson (2), and others, 
experienced counselors and personnel 
men place more reliance upon an A or 
B+ score on an occupational key when 
it is “supported” by ratings of B or 
higher on other keys in the same gen- 
eral interest group. Similarly, less em- 
phasis is placed on a single high score 
when ratings on other keys in the same 
general interest group are B— or below. 
Consequently, comparisons of interest 
test results for job classifications in this 
study were extended to include consid- 
eration of relationships among groups 
on occupational keys for Advertising 
Man and Lawyer as well as for Author- 
Journalist. 


On the Interest Blank, the majority 
of writers in this sample have primary 
interest patterns in the verbal-linguistic 
group (Group X). However, chi-square 
tests indicate that distribution of letter 
grade ratings on the Author-Journalist 
key is significantly lower for all writers, 
except reporters, than Strong’s original 
criterion group of writers. 
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Ratings for this sample on the key 
for Advertising Man are consistently 
higher than those on the Author-Jour- 
nalist key. All groups have distributions 
of letter grades on the Advertising key 
which closely approximate Strong’s cri- 
terion group for Advertisers. The great- 
er distribution of mean letter grades of 
A among groups on the Advertising 
Man key suggests that this sample of 
writers is more similar in interests to 
advertisers than to Strong’s original 
criterion group of Author-Journalists. 
Among the writer groups, picture desk 
workers alone have a mean letter grade 
of A on all three keys. Editorial car- 
toonists similarly represent the only 
group among the non-writers with A 
ratings on all three keys. 


The statistical significance of differ- 
ences in means for high and low scor- 
ing groups on the three keys were com- 
puted. Differences on the Author-Jour- 
nalist key among news and features 
personnel were accepted as probably 
due to chance since none fall at or be- 
low the 5 percent level of confidence. 
It is of interest to note, however, that 
editorial writers, the highest scoring 
group on this key, exceed the 5 percent 
level of confidence only slightly when 
compared with editors, copyreaders, 
and sports writers. On the keys for Ad- 
vertising Man and Lawyer, copyreaders 
differ significantly (at the 5 percent 
level) from reporters. No other differ- 
ences of statistical significance are 
found on these keys for any of the oth- 
er groups. Artists and men photogra- 
phers differ significantly from _ the 
writer groups on all three keys as might 
be expected. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the two women photogra- 
phers included in the study possess a 
strong verbal-linguistic pattern. 


On the basis of findings concerning 
significance of observed differences on 
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the three keys studied, it was considered 
justified to combine the results of all 
writers into one composite profile. Al- 
though copyreaders differ significantly 
in this sample from men reporters on 
two of the keys, their high B+ score 
on the key for Advertising Man’ and 
their mean letter grade of B+ on the 
Author-Journalist key represent the pri- 
mary interest pattern in the profile for 
this group.® 


INTERESTS OF SPORTS WRITERS 


In reviewing mean profiles for vari- 
ous writer groups before calculating a 
combined mean profile, a rather striking 
variation was noted in the pattern for 
sports writers. The primary interest pat- 
tern for this group appeared in the sales 
occupations with a secondary pattern 
in the verbal-linguistic group. This pat- 
tern was of such an unusual nature 
when compared with other groups that 
it was considered warranted in the 


spirit of this exploratory study to inves- 
tigate the differences further in spite of 
the small size of the sample. 
Accordingly, a mean profile for all 
other writer groups was prepared and 
the significance of differences between 


this combined group (N= 86) and 
sports writers (N= 6) was tested for 
the three sales keys on the Interest 
Blank. In spite of the small size of the 
sports writer group, significant differ- 
ences at or beyond the five percent level 
of confidence were found for all three 
keys. Consequently, results for sports 


™Mean standard score is 44.17. Standard score 
for A rating is 45. 

5’ Use of the term “primary” pattern here does 
not accord strictly with Darley’s (7: 17) defini- 
tion of such a pattern. He holds that a pattern 
may be judged as primary “only when a pre- 
ponderance of A and B-+- scores appears on spe- 
cific keys within an interest type.’’ Classification 
of the verbal group as a primary pattern for 
copyreaders is based on: (1) the B+ rating on 
Advertising Man is only .083 S.D. below an A 
rating, and (2) no other interest group on their 
profile contains more than one B+ rating and 
none an A. 
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writers have been kept separate from 
other writers in preparing summary 
profiles. Summary profiles for the com- 
bined writer group and for sports writ- 
ers are shown in Figure 12. 


RATING ON ADVERTISING KEY 

Although a high B+ rating is ob- 
tained by the combined group on the 
Author-Journalist key, the fact that a 
higher rating (A) is obtained on the 
key for Advertising Man raises a ques- 
tion concerning the relationship be- 
tween this sample of writers and 
Strong’s original criterion group. Letter 
grade ratings for the criterion group 
are presented by Strong in terms of per- 
centages in each letter grade category. 
Comparison between distributions for 
this group and combined writers was 
made, using the chi-square technique.® 
Similar comparisons were made for 
editors, men and women reporters, and 
copyreaders. 


Combined writers and editors were 
found to differ significantly at the 1 per- 
cent level of confidence, and copyread- 
ers at the 5 percent level, from Strong’s 
criterion group. Both men and women 
reporters, however, may be assumed to 
be random samples from the same pop- 
ulation as the original criterion group. 


A possible explanation for these dif- 
ferences may be found in comparison 
of the composition of Strong’s original 
criterion group and the sample studied 
in the present investigation. Strong’s 
group was made up of “Authors so list- 
ed in Who’s Who in America; and 
newspaper editors so designated in Edi- 
tor & Publisher Yearbook” (18). A 
check of the 1948-1949 edition of 
Who’s Who in America for names of 
the more locally prominent newsmen 
included in this study revealed that 

*Conversion of percentages to theoretical fre- 


quencies was made in each comparison to meet 
requirements of the chi-square criterion (13). 
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none were listed. Although mean edu- a mean age that is ten years higher. It 
cation of Strong’s group is similar to is therefore apparent that the original 
writers in this sample, his criterion has standardization group used by Strong 


FIGURE 12 


Mean Profile of 86 Writers in Combined Group (solid line) and Six Sports 
Writers (broken line) on Strong Vocational Interest Test 
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An Objective Personnel Study 


represents authors and journalists who, 
both on the basis of age and eminence 
in the profession, are not strictly com- 
parable to the majority of writers stud- 
ied in the present investigation. 


On the basis of these data, the con- 
clusion is evident that in terms of meas- 
ured interests, as reflected by the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, this 
sample of news and features writers is 
more nearly like Strong’s criterion 
group of advertisers than to his crite- 
rion for authors and journalists. This 
suggests that further research may be 
called for at this time to re-evaluate the 
keys for advertisers and journalists on 
samples of sufficient size to determine 
adequately whether or not revision of 
the present scoring keys is necessary. 


However, in practical interpretative 
significance the differences observed on 
the Author-Journalist key are consid- 
ered to outweigh or discount the statis- 
tically significant differences observed. 
This is based on the fact that a primary 
pattern in Group X predominates for 
these writers, and thoughtful interpre- 
tation of the Interest Blank would call 
for consideration of all alternatives 
within the verbal-linguistic group. These 
results should serve as a reminder to 
vocational counselors and to personnel 
men using the Interest Blank of the im- 
portance of carefully considering rat- 
ings on related keys in the occupational 
group for which interpretations are be- 
ing made. Strong (18), Darley (7) and 
others have repeatedly pointed out the 
desirability of carefully considering al- 
ternatives among occupations related in 
terms of measured interest which are 
represented by the groupings on the 
test. The findings in this exploratory 
study serve further to emphasize the 
wisdom of this type of thoughtful inter- 
pretation of ratings on the Interest 
Blank. 
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Results of this study lead to the rec- 
ommendation that the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank for Men be in- 
cluded as an important part of test 
batteries for the selection and place- 
ment of newspapermen as well as for 
the guidance of students toward (or 
away from) careers as newspapermen. 


SUMMARY 


The primary objective of this study 
was to explore the development of pat- 
terns of aptitude, ability and interest 
based on standardized psychological 
tests administered to a sample of em- 
ployed newspapermen. The sample in- 
cluded 72 percent of the news and fea- 
tures personnel of two large metropoli- 
tan dailies in a midwest city. Job classi- 
fications in the sample include editors 
and assistant editors, editorial writers, 
reporters, copyreaders, sports writers 
and picture desk workers. In the “non- 
writer” group, editorial cartoonists, 
newsroom artists and photographers 
were studied. Mean ages were 35 years 
for men writers and 27 for women. 


Evidence that the sample comprised 
an experienced group is provided by 
the fact that men writers had a mean of 
10.7 years of newspaper experience and 
the women a mean of 3.2 years. 


Members of the sample were given 
four psychological tests and completed 
a detailed personal and occupational 
history. Standardized tests of demon- 
strated reliability were used to measure 
verbal-linguistic ability, clerical apti- 
tude, vocabulary knowledge and voca- 
tional interests. 


Results indicate that writers in this 
sample are superior in verbal-linguistic 
ability to the average college graduate. 
A hierarchy of aptitude was found 
among writers. No significant differ- 
ences exist among editors, editorial 
writers and reporters who are at the top 
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of the hierarchy. Following in order by 
level of verbal ability are copyreaders, 
picture desk workers and sports writers. 
As would be expected, photographers 
and artists as a group score consider- 
ably below the writers. 


Mean scores of the combined writers 
group on seven of the eight divisions of 
the vocabulary test are above the aver- 
age for college students of comparable 
educational background. Highly signifi- 
cant differences were found between 
combined writers and the college norm 
group in vocabulary knowledge in the 
fields of commerce, government and 
sports. Of greater importance are sug- 
gestions from the findings that use of 
the vocabulary test may be particularly 
valuable to editors in assigning reporters 
to cover specific news and events. Test 
profiles are presented for a number of 
writers to illustrate the usefulness of 
measures of vocabulary in differential 
placement and assignment of newsmen. 


Measures of clerical aptitude reveal 
insignificant differences among the 
groups studied. These results indicate 
that inclusion of a clerical aptitude test 
in a test battery for selection and place- 
ment of newspapermen is probably not 
warranted. 


Measures of interest reveal a marked 
similarity in vocational interests among 
writers. Primary interest patterns are 
found in the verbal-linguistic area of 
the test which includes the occupations 
of Advertising Man, Author-Journalist 
and Lawyer. Analysis of results indi- 
cates that interests of writers in this 
sample are more nearly like those of 
Advertising Men than the original cri- 
terion group of Author-Journalists. It 
is pointed out, however, that this differ- 
ence does not affect the usefulness of 
the test, provided careful interpretation 
of total profile patterns is made. Cor- 
rect interpretation involves considera- 
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tion of relationships among all keys in 
the verbal-linguistic group, instead of 
isolating only the Author-Journalist key 
as the one on which interpretations are 
based. Sports writers are found to dif- 
fer significantly in their over-all pattern 
of vocational interests from other writ- 
ers in that their scores in the verbal- 
linguistic group are coupled with high 
scores in the area of sales occupations. 

Results of this study lead to the con- 
clusion that use of objective tests to 
measure verbal-linguistic ability, vocab- 
ulary knowledge and vocational inter- 
ests would contribute materially to im- 
provement in the selection and place- 
ment of newspapermen and in the gui- 
dance of students toward or away from 
careers in newspaper work. 
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“I believe in meeting the challenges of the 1950's. And the first of these 
has to be cleaning up our moral concepts of right and wrong. Let us get 
our houses in ethical order. . . . 

“Two, let us quit acting like ostriches about television and radio. They 
are two of the great media of the world. People are going to continue to 
listen and watch. Let’s be adult about it. Let’s cover radio and TV for what 
they are worth, for the real attention our readers give them. 

“Three, let’s get down to the job of treating this as a profession and not 
a game. Let's start not only employing people as professionals—let’s start 
giving them proper and intelligent training. 

“Four, let’s quit putting out newspapers for an age that is dead and gone. 
Let’s give the reader what he needs—attractive and intelligent wrapups for 
his busy moments—the full details elsewhere in the paper. Let's 
start printing pictures that mean something—not just pictures to break up 
the mass of type. 

“And five, let’s hold our heads up and do our jobs without being afraid. 
We’re still the dominant news medium in the world. We are going to re- 
main that way for a long time to come. To do it, all we need is intelligent 
leadership, leadership that looks forward with confidence, not with fears 
and forebodings.”—-NORMAN Isaacs, managing editor, Louisville Times, in 
address at 1953 News Executives Conference, University of Minnesota. 











Suitability of State Publicity 
Materials for Weekly Newspapers 


BY JAMES E. SELLERS 


The editor and publisher of the Graceville (Fla.) News finds 
that publicists of state agencies tend to overlook the weekly as a 
distinct channel of communication between government and 
citizens. This article is based upon Mr. Sellers’ master’s thesis at 
Florida State, where he is now an instructor. 





Yt HOW EFFECTIVELY DOES THE STATE 
agency publicist adapt his material to 
the weekly newspaper and its readers? 

Admittedly, most of the publicity 
output of state agencies is aimed in 
a general way at its intended media, 
whether daily newspapers or the week- 
lies. Yet the weekly newspaper is spe- 
cialized in subject-matter, approach and 
audience. Its style is informal and 
simple and it is primarily concerned 
with local news. Its readers are large- 
ly rural people and small-town residents. 

State publicity materials in the week- 
ly may thus be said to vary in effec- 
tiveness with their conformity to the 
weekly’s specialized standards of con- 
tent and style. Many methods of evalu- 
ating publicity materials against these 
standards are conceivable; in this study, 
which deals with materials prepared in 
selected Florida agencies, the following 
criteria were selected as “indices of 
suitability” of the material for weekly 
newspaper use: 

1. Degree of local interest. 

2. Story structure. 

3. Readability. 

The method employed for each in- 
dex in evaluating the material is de- 
scribed below. Findings are based upon 
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the evaluations. Conclusions appear at 
the end of the study. 


LocaL INTEREST 


Local interest seems a desirable char- 
acteristic of state agency publicity ma- 
terials for weekly newspapers for the 
following reasons: 


1. The decentralized nature of many 
State agency programs and services per- 
mits effective illustration with stories 
of local character. 


2. Weekly editors are conscious of 
the news value of localized stories and 
prefer them over stories having no spe- 
cific local appeal. 


3. “Localness”! is the key to high 
readership in the weekly newspaper. 

Items of state publicity arriving over 
three one-month periods? in the office 
of the Washington County News, a 
weekly newspaper published at Chipley, 
Florida, were examined for “specific 
local interest.” Any item mentioning a 
local name, address, or making any 
other direct reference to the community 
or county was recorded as a “local” 


1 Wilbur Schramm and Merritt Ludwig, ‘The 
Weekly Newspaper and Its Readers,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 28:304, (Summer 1951). 


June 16-July 15, 1951; August 16-September 
15, 1951; November, 1951. 
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item. Other items were recorded as 
“general” items. 

A total of 183 items from 17 
agencies® arrived in the 91 days of the 
tests. Only 19 of these items were of 
“specific local interest.” The length of 
each release was estimated, and the en- 
tire estimated wordage of the local- 
reference releases was recorded as of 
“specific local interest,” even where 
only a word or two constituted the ac- 
tual local reference. Approximately 
3,000 out of 73,000 words were class- 
ified as of direct local interest. 

To determine the use made of state 
publicity materials by a representative 
group of weekly editors of the state, 
measurements were taken of state pub- 
licity items appearing in five issues each 
of a stratified sample of 20 Florida 
weekly newspapers. These items were 
classified as of “specific local interest” 
or “general interest” by the same stand- 
ards used in the analysis of raw re- 
leases described above. 

Little space is given state publicity 
materials of non-local interest, accord- 
ing to the measurements. Of 1,840 
column inches of state publicity ap- 
pearing in the 100-issue sample, 1,247 
inches were classified as of “specific 
local interest.” Only 593 inches of gen- 
eral-interest items were recorded. 

Numerically, the general - interest 
items led the local-interest items, 272 
to 178. This abundance of relatively 


% Agencies and the number of items received 
from each were: Industrial Commission 38, Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 24, Depart- 
ment of Public Safety 21, Farmers Markets 19, 
Board of Health 14, Forest Service 12, Board of 
Parks and Historic Memorials 11, Department of 
Veterans Affairs 10, Department of Agriculture 9, 
Governor’s Highway Safety Conference 5, De- 
partment of Public Welfare 5, Beverage Depart- 
ment 4, Office of Director of Civil Defense 4, 
Hotel and Restaurant Commission 3, Governor’s 
Office 2, Secretary of State 1, Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission 1. 

* Stratification was based on circulation, date of 
publication, and geographic area. Issues studied 
were the five published by each paper in Novem- 
ber 1951. 
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brief generalized stories is apparently 
accounted for by two factors. The news- 
papers made heavy use of sheets of 
short fillers sent out by the agencies. 
In addition, editors seemed to discrim- 
inate moderately toward shorter items 
in the regular state agency news re- 
leases reaching them. But this tendency 
to select by length was weak as com- 
pared to the editors’ preference for 
local materials. Editors often rewrote 
localized stories at greater length, add- 
ing details. Thus brevity was an asset 
but not so much so as localization. 

While direct comparisons seem risky, 
these measurements suggest that most 
of the state publicity material appear- 
ing in the weeklies is selected from a 
very small fraction of what is sent them, 
i.e., that part having local interest. The 
generalized materials would seem to be 
used principally as filler and then only 
when they are brief or easily trimmed. 

It should be recognized, however, 
that publicists often find it difficult to 
localize stories. Almost any subject may 
be capable of localization, but when 
budgets and staffs are limited, individual 
treatment of newspapers may be some- 
what impractical. Furthermore, it seems 
likely that some publicists mail general 
releases not expecting them to be print- 
ed in many papers. Such mailings may 
be partially justified on the assumption 
that the editors read them, if no one 
else does. 


Story STRUCTURE 


The weekly newspaper is not a con- 
veyor of “spot news.” The chief attrac- 
tion of its subject-matter is localness 
rather than recency. Hence it is not a 
suitable medium for stories structured 
by recency, e.g., the inverted pyramid 
story in its conventional role as the 
vehicle of a “new development” or 
“latest happening.” The “today” lead is 
inappropriate for the same reason. 
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Although the traditional news story 
form is employed often in the weekly 
—and effectively when the writer is not 
preoccupied with the time element—it 
is by no means the only possible news 
vehicle or even the best choice. In some 
respects, the feature story is better suit- 
ed as a news form for the weekly. 


The feature is not founded upon the 
premise that what is latest should be 
recounted first, and for this reason it 
does not force the writer to “lead” from 
a fundamental weakness of the weekly. 
Psychologically, the pattern of the fea- 
ture may be helpful in making the news 
clear to the reader: with it, the main 
facts of the news come only after the 
reader’s mind has been prepared for 
them; reader interest remains high for 
the whole length of a skillfully written 
feature, and does not taper off after the 
first paragraph or two. 

Equally important, the feature ap- 
proach permits a leisurely, conversa- 
tional style that seems well adapted to 
the neighborhood newsgathering job 
performed by the weekly newspaper. 

The 183 raw releases arriving at the 
test point over the three check periods 
were classified by story structure. Cate- 
gories used were: standard (inverted 
pyramid) news stories, feature stories, 
pictorial material, filler sheets, and 
background material (reports, notices, 
fact sheets and statistics). Largest by 
far was the category for standard news 
stories, with its 116 items accounting 
for 63.4 percent of the total. The fea- 
ture approach was used in 25 items 
for 13.7 percent. Thirty-six items, or 
19.7 percent of the total number, went 
into the category of background ma- 
terial. Five sheets of fillers accounted 
for 2.7 percent. 


The large proportion of “spot news” 
stories in the output from the 17 
agencies seems to indicate that the pub- 
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licists plan their information programs 
by daily newspaper standards. Confirm- 
ation of this conclusion comes from 
answers to a questionnaire sent to 40 
Florida agency publicists by the author. 
Thirty of 34 answering reported that 
they made regular use of spot news 
stories; only 17 made any use of fea- 
ture stories. Only 12 reported that they 
prepared—even rarely—separate stories 
for weekly and daily newspapers. 

A study of the publicists’ use of 
photographs and mats was inconclusive 
except that it indicated the agencies 
made little or no use of illustrative ma- 
terial in their releases to weeklies. 


READABILITY 

Written materials suitable for weekly 
newspapers should be comprehensible 
by typical readers in the rural audience. 
Farm adults in Florida, according to 
the 1950 federal census, have com- 
pleted a median 7.8 years of school. 
Materials prepared at a corresponding 
level of comprehension difficulty should 
should receive a “reading ease” score 
of approximately 70 by the Flesch read- 
ability formula;> the sentences should 
average about 14 words, and the words 
should average about 1.40 syllables.® 

Randomly selected news releases 
from each of 15 state agencies’ were 
scored by the Flesch “reading ease” 
formula.* The mean sentence length of 


5 Rudolf Flesch, How to Test Readability (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951), p. 43. 

* Ibid., p. 6. 

™ Five releases were scored from each of the fol- 


lowing agencies: Board of Parks and Historic 
Memorials, Department of Education, Department 
of Public Safety, Children’s Commission, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Board of Health, Forest 
Service, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Governor’s Office, Governor’s Highway Safety 
Conference, Farmers Markets, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, and Office of Director of Civil 
Defense. Four releases were scored from the Ad- 
vertising Commission and the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Commission. 

® Scores were obtained by reference to the 
printed scales in Flesch’s books, How to Test 
Readability, p. 9, and The Art of Readable Writ- 
ing (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949), inside 
covers. 
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all releases studied was 23 words, and 
the mean word length was 1.65 sylla- 
bles. These measurements correspond 
to a “reading ease” score of 44, equiv- 
alent in comprehension difficulty to 
college level material. Against this find- 
ing may be set the fact that fewer than 
one in 10 of the farm adults of Florida 
were shown by the 1950 census to have 
had any college training. 

Only one agency produced releases 
that approached the desirable level of 
readability. On the whole, the mate- 
rials prepared by the Florida agencies 
studied appear inadequate for reaching 
and informing any large number of 
rural readers of state affairs and ser- 
vices. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Publicists in many of the agen- 

cies studied tend to overlook the 


weekly newspaper as a distinct chan- 
nel of communication between govern- 


ment and citizen. 

2. Most of the state agency pub- 
licity materials studied were designed 
for general appeal. Although general- 
ized stories may sometimes be neces- 
sary, the publicists appear to take little 
advantage of their many opportunities 
to localize information about their 
agencies. 
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3. Weekly editors, in selecting state 
publicity items for use out of the mass 
they receive, clearly favor localized 
materials. Generalized materials seem 
to be used principally when they are 
brief and when there is a need for 
filler. 

4. Even though prepared for 
weekly newspapers, much of the 
agency publicity material follows daily 
newspaper news patterns and style 
rules. The publicists rely excessively 
upon the standard (inverted pyramid) 
news release. They tend to overlook 
the feature approach. 

5. Readability scores indicate that 
by far the major portion of agency 
informational material studied is writ- 
ten in a manner too complex for the 
typical reader in the rural audience. 

6. The shortcomings of _ state 
agency information programs singled 
out here do not weaken the potential 
value of state agency publicity mate- 
rials. The need is not for less publicity, 
but for more and better publicity. 

7. Periodic conferences between a 
state’s weekly editors and its official 
publicists would probably increase each 
group’s understanding of the other’s 
problems. One of the results would be 
more useful state publicity materials. 





“You cannot move around the world, or around your own country, for 


that matter, and sense the prodigious, rapid changes that are remaking the 
world, shaking all the familiar forms and values out of joint, without a 
hollow feeling in the pit of the stomach that we aren't really getting it 
across, not really preparing the American mind to cope with a fierce test 
of the American civilization, indeed, what is almost surely the supreme test 
of the Christian era. 

“We are showing our people who, what, where, and how; we are not 
sufficiently showing them why. The journalism we throw on our daily 
screen is still two-D journalism, the flat fact accompanied by the flat opin- 
ion. That never was good enough and it is perilously inadequate now.”— 
Eric SEVAREID, CBS news commentator, in Guild Memorial Lecture at 
University of Minnesota, October 23, 1953. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


The Rise of the Weekly 
Magazine in Italy 
BY MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 


The popular weekly is a thriving business and seems due for 
expansion, the author found in 1952-53 while serving as a Ful- 
bright Lecturer at the University of Florence. Professor of Jour- 
nalism at Minnesota, Mr. Charnley is an experienced magazine 
writer and editor, and author of a textbook in this field. 





W@! WHEN L’ANNO 1951, AN ITALIAN 
yearbook, appeared early in 1952, it 
said of Italian journalism that “one of 
the major phenomena of the year” had 
been the “development of the weekly 
magazine . . . especially the variety 
weekly.”? The article went on to say 
that weeklies in that year consumed 
three-fifths as much paper as did the 
daily press, and that their demands on 
Italy’s small paper supply were increas- 
ing; that the rising interest in weeklies 
and the “greater flexibility” of this kind 
of publication provided a threat to daily 
papers as mass instruments; and that 
under “the stimulation of competition 
there will perhaps open in Italy the road 
to the departmentalized newspaper” (a 
reference to big Sunday newspapers) 
developed in foreign countries. 

The well-stocked newsstands of Italy, 
in the spring of 1953, showed that Ital- 
ian interest in the weekly riviste re- 
mained high indeed. Scores of weeklies 
of a half-dozen types, many of them in 
vigorous color, were displayed on every 
stand. Their numbers appeared to be 


1“Theophraste,” “Giornalismo,” in L’Anno 
1951, edited by Giorgio G. Agnelli (Milan-Rome: 
1952), p. 111. 
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increasing. The number of daily papers, 
by contrast, had declined slightly. 


(Italy has about 110 dailies at present.) 

The Italian magazines are aimed 
sharply at the mass market. Most are 
popular in tone, some frankly vulgar. 


Of the 25 examined in this study, only 
two approach what might be considered 
an “intellectual” flavor. With one ex- 
ception, they are included because they 
probably? are circulation leaders 
among weeklies; and 17 of them are 
youngsters, founded in 1945 or later. 


FACTORS BEHIND THE NEW WEEKLIES 


The fact that all of the general-audi- 
ence or news-feature wecklies except 
Tempo (Time), as well as those of 
more or less intellectual appeal (Table 
1 lists and categorizes all of them), 
have been created since the war gives a 
clue to one of the reasons behind this 


2“Probably” because there is no Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and no N. W. Ayer Directory in 
Italy. Circulation figures are for the most part 
(a) jealously guarded secrets or (b) dubious 
“claims.” The figures used here come from the 
research of Kenneth Opstein, press analyst for 
the United States Information Service in Rome; a 
card-index file developed by Mr. Opstein in 1952 
appears to be the closest thing to ABC figures 
that Italy possesses. Where statistics from other 
sources have been used, those sources are indi- 
cated. 
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mushrooming. During the fascist régime 
the “suffocating atmosphere”® of cen- 
sorship and control did not permit 
much that was not banal or indetermi- 
nate to the portion of the press that 
dealt with current affairs (what the Ital- 
ians call attualita). The variety weekly, 
it is true, was invented in the last period 
before the war to permit “a degree of 
evasion” of restrictions not possible to 
the daily, “chained rigidly to the jour- 
nalistic regulations of the Ministry of 
Popular Culture.” But only Tempo sur- 


vived that period; the war killed the 
others. 


With the comparative freedom from 
restriction promised to the Italian press 
under the Republic, most of Italy’s 
leading publishing houses decided 
promptly to inaugurate publications of 
the variety pattern. Another incentive 
appears to have been the success in 
America of such publications as Life 
and Look, and in France of Match. 
The eight publications here grouped un- 
der the “news-feature” head all owe 
much to their elder foreign brethren. 
None is as lush or as large as Life, but 
in content and appearance the relation- 
ship is apparent. 

Other factors were the availability of 
sufficient paper for the new ventures, at 
a time when the daily papers were se- 
verely restricted as to size and number 
of pages; the introduction of new print- 
ing techniques, the availability of color 
presses, and an editorial tone that ap- 
pealed to the Italian taste—a tone 
which, if not the ideal of objectivity, at 
least has been lighter and more enter- 
taining than that of most of the party- 
supported newspapers. 

All these variety weeklies have defin- 
able political orientation—some frank, 
others veiled. But (with one obvious ex- 
ception) they are not party organs, or 


* Quotations in this paragraph are from “Theo- 
phraste,” “Giornalismo,” op. cit. 
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if they are their sponsors have been as- 
tute enough to make them appear gen- 
eral-interest publications, with much of 
their material entirely free of political 
implications. 

A final element in the birth of these 
and other new weeklies in Italy is one 
that has been important in the initiation 
of most similar successes in America 
during the last two decades: The fact 
that established publishing houses have 
been behind most of them. The Luce 
interests established Life, the Cowles 
brothers followed with Look, Curtis in- 
troduced Holiday. In Italy, big houses 
like Rizzoli, Mondadori and others, es- 
tablished before the war, offered new 
wares. It is much easier to issue a new 
periodical from a going concern than to 
start from scratch. 


This sponsorship has been important 
in the initiation not only of variety 
weeklies, but of a group of new illus- 
trated romance magazines. In circula- 
tion, the success of these weeklies has 
outstripped anything else in modern 
Italy; and almost every one of them is 
an addition to an already-existing stable 
of magazines, rather than the first entry 
of a new publisher. 


It probably is true that a constantly 
rising level of literacy in Italy has had 
something to do with the success of the 
weeklies. The illustrated romance week- 
lies do no honor to the critical judgment 
of their masses of readers; but neither 
did one of America’s big-circulation 
phenomena of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, the New York Ledger, nor indeed 
such a twentieth century smash hit as 
True Story. It is a common wisecrack 
among “intellectuals” in Italy to refer 
to the weeklies in the illustrated ro- 
mance group as “chambermaids’ com- 
panions.” It certainly is true that a min- 
imum of effort will give a “reader” of 
these publications a maximum of thrice- 
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told love tales. However this may be, 
these magazines’ circulations, as a 
group, are the highest in Itaiy. 

This does not mean that their circu- 
lations rival those of American leaders. 
Italy has about 50 million population; 
economists refer to it as a “poor coun- 
try”; and its literacy, though increasing, 
is lower than that of the United States. 
The biggest circulation claimed for any 
of these publications is a million—two 
are believed to have reached that figure 
at times. No other, apparently, has 
passed half a million. And a million cir- 
culation, in ratio to population, com- 
pares to three million in the United 
States—a figure a number of American 
magazines passed long ago. ; 

Circulation revenue, nevertheless, 
seems to be the chief support of most 
Italian magazines.* An executive of one 
important news-feature weekly told me 
last winter that advertising yielded 35 
percent of his magazine’s income; and 
this magazine carried about as much 
advertising as any Italian weekly and 
more than a good many. Consequently 
it appears that publishing such a maga- 
zine is no quick road to wealth. Espe- 
cially is this true since few appear to 
have party ties that would yield subsi- 
dies. Apparently about 65 percent of 
the revenue must come from sale of 
copies; and since the publisher gets 
three-fourths of the single-copy price, 
he must operate on a relatively low 


‘Italian magazines, especially those in the va- 
riety group, vied with each other during the 
spring of 1953 in giving away automobiles as cir- 
culation promotion. Tempo started it by offering 
two Alfa-Romeos to readers in January under a 
lottery plan involving coupons clipped from the 
magazine. Shortly many other magazines followed 


suit. Before long the plan became a white ele- 
phant, and the Federazione Italiana Editori Gior- 
nali acted in April to prohibit the practice. Con- 
sequently magazines announced, with almost-aud- 
ible sighs of relief, that lotteries of this nature 
would cease on April 30. (But Tempo, as origin- 
ator of the plan, was permitted to hold a final 
lottery of two cars in May.) 
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budget. Most of these magazines are 
sold at 60 lire or less (60 lire are worth 
a little less than 10 cents). 


CONTENT AND CHARACTERISTICS 


If one were to pick the one subject 
that all of these magazines consider 
sure-fire reader bait, he’d be pretty sure 
to say, “Movies.”*® Only one of them 
seems to eschew the films. The majority 
have regular movie departments, rang- 
ing from the sober and honest reviews 
in I! Mondo, Candido and most of the 
variety weeklies to the American fan- 
magazine type of feature and undis- 
criminating publicity shots and hand- 
out material in the romance and some 
women’s magazines. Head pictures of 
movie actresses—Hollywood perhaps 
more commonly than Cinecitta—are 
widely used for both front and rear 
covers; an American never sees an Ital- 
ian newsstand that doesn’t have eight or 
ten familiar faces staring at him. 


If movie features are reader bait, 
however, each of the groups of maga- 
zines has its special types of subject 
matter; and the types are precisely what 
one would expect. The news-feature 
magazines deal heavily in current events 
—political, social, criminal, sensational, 
human-interest. There is a strong sense 
of national pride in these magazines, 
but it by no means excludes foreign 
subject matter. The women’s magazines 
are markedly similar in content and 
tone to American women’s periodicals 
—particularly such magazines as Wom- 


5 This is an accurate reflection of Italy's cine- 
matophilia. Most Italian cities have more movie 
houses in proportion to population than do 
American. It is difficult to talk socially for an 
hour in Italy without finding Rossellini, de Sica, 
Bergman, Toto, Hayworth, Cooper, Bette Davis, 
Olivier and the rest getting a going-over. Edu- 
cated Italians express discriminating judgments on 
films, foreign as well as Italian; but many Ital- 
ians lump all movies together, not even being 
aware when Italian dialog has been dubbed into 
the mouths of Abbott and Costello, Alec Guiness 
or Jean Gabin. 
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an’s Day and Better Living. The ro- 
mance magazines, though they have a 
technique that is pretty much their own, 
base their appeal on sentimental love 
stories that might appear in the Ameri- 
can “love pulps.” And so on. 

A clearer idea of content can be 
gained, however, from examination of 
the weeklies in groups and individually 
than by this kind of generalization. 


News-Feature or Variety Magazines 


Italy’s biggest publishing house is 
Mondadori of Milan. It prints a good 
many books, the Italian edition of 
Reader’s Digest, five weekly magazines, 
Italian editions of Disney and Dell 
comic books, and its own private com- 
ic. It has its own distributing organi- 
zation to handle Selezione dal Reader’s 
Digest as well as its own publications. 
Its publishing plant is at Verona, an 
hour by rail from Milan. 

It seems appropriate that this sprawl- 
ing organization should put out the fat- 
test (92 pages), the highest-priced (100 
lire, or 16 cents) and the most elabo- 
rately illustrated (a 40-page signature 
has abundant four-color photos, draw- 
ings and ads) of the news-feature week- 
lies. Epoca (Epoch) resembles Ameri- 
can picture weeklies in use of photos, 
as do all the magazines in this group; it 
resembles Collier's, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and to some extent the Lib- 
erty of 20 years ago in its choice of 
subjects. It uses political articles, often 
with a pro-government slant; but its em- 
phasis is on topical features, historical 
articles and the like. A center-of-the- 
book roto section offers a personality 
story or a feature strong in drama and 
human interest (one told “The Dra- 
matic Story of Whaling”). 


*A semi-weekly item relating the adventures of 
one Pecos Bill. It is written and drawn by Mon- 
dadori employes in Italy, and published in Italian, 
English, French and Turkish. 
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Epoca prints its 40-page full-color 
signature and its 8-page roto section 
well in advance of publication date— 
perhaps two weeks. But the cover and 
the remaining 40 pages—cover in full 
color, remainder in black and one color 
—are printed in the 36 hours before 
the magazine goes on the newsstands. 
This is characteristic of Italian news- 
feature weeklies: Unlike Collier's and 
the Post, which go to bed long ahead 
of publication date, the weeklies of 
Italy have last-minute deadlines and 
emphasize the currency of their subject 
matter. Epoca takes proper pride in its 
coup of last March. Word of Stalin’s 
“illness” reached Italy on a Wednesday 
morning. Epoca promptly ordered from 
Ignazio Silone, one of Italy’s top-level 
writers, an article about the probable 
effects of Stalin’s death. Its editors 
pulled from its photo files a seven-page 
picture-biography of Stalin; and from 
its manuscript files they took an inter- 
view with a one-time Kremlin physician 
concerning “La Storia di Tutte le Ma- 
lattie di Giuseppe Stalin.” All this ma- 
terial went into type late that same day, 
and the presses started rolling at Verona 
—on schedule—Wednesday evening. 
On Friday morning, Epoca was on 
newsstands throughout Italy with a full- 
color Stalin cover and 11 pages of fea- 
tures—at exactly the moment that news- 
papers and radio were announcing 
Stalin’s death. 


Like other magazines in this group, 
Epoca has movie, theater, book and 
music reviews of an uncompromisingly 
high order. I have been told by a man 
familiar with Italian journalism and 
Italian journalists that the editors of the 
variety weeklies make their play for 


widespread audiences through their 
choice of topical material, but that they 
consider the integrity of their critical 
material inviolable. Epoca, like a num- 
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ber of the others, uses critics of ac- 
knowledged rank, and frankly aims its 
critical columns well above the level of 
the rest of the magazine. This is per- 
haps an attempt at widening the audi- 
ence. 

Also like other magazines in the 
group, Epoca uses news-picture features 
as well as late news summaries not un- 
like those in Time. These features and 
the critical material appear in the last- 
minute 40-page signature, along with 
an elaborate reader-service department 
—one in which ranking experts or no- 
tables in many fields answer readers’ 
letters.’ 

The circulation figure given here for 
Epoca is 150,000. Epoca’s editors say it 
is well above that; one statement early 
in 1953 put it at 280,000. There is no 
way of being certain. I found some evi- 
dence that Epoca has a good deal of 
unpaid circulation—padding. But its 
high single-copy price and the level of 
its subject matter and writing would 
seem to limit the magazine to the high- 
er economic and cultural—and, there- 
fore, the smaller—groups. (I was also 
told that Epoca’s failure to make its po- 
litical leanings altogether clear may be 
a hindrance to wider circulation.) 

Much that is said of Epoca can be 
said of the other magazines in its group. 
Most like it in appearance and content 
is Tempo, the only one of the group 
more than eight years old. Tempo obvi- 
ously models itself after America’s pic- 
ture magazines; it uses Life’s red-and- 
white logotype on its cover (as do sev- 
eral others), and its appearance is close 
to Look’s. It not only resembles Look, 
but uses many Look features, by special 
arrangement; it also buys material from 
King Features. Tempo’s audience is 


™ Many of the Italian weeklies, of all types, use 
this or a similar reader-retention device. The 
names of question-answerers often make lists that 
might resemble an Italian Who’s Who. 
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considered to be the upper middle class; 
its political flavor is conservatively pro- 
government. 

Vie Nuove (New Roads) is the Com- 
munist contestant in this group. It too 
resembles the big American general 
weeklies, with a liberal admixture of 
picture-magazines. It is well-printed; its 
use of color is plentiful and skillful; it 
has learned some of the tricks of “dy- 
namic page division” that the other 
magazines don’t use. There is no ques- 
tion of Vie Nuove’s political position— 
its Communist purpose stands out on 
every page, and its administrative of- 
fices are in the famous “Communist 
street,” the Via Botteghe Oscure, in 
Rome. The United States is its béte noir 
—the butt of cartoons and satirical 
prose, and the subject of many political 
articles. Vie Nuove’s sale price is the 
lowest in the group. And its advertising 
is the sparsest. 


The largest circulation in this group 
has been attained by Oggi (Today). 
Oggi, published by Rizzoli—which has 
more weeklies, four of them postwar, 
than any other Italian publisher—is 
considered the best vehicle for reaching 
Italy’s middle and upper middle class 
reader. Its general flavor is much the 
same as that of Epoca and Tempo; in 
appearance it is less appealing because 
it uses no color. Perhaps its chief pecu- 
liarity is the fact that its political sym- 
pathies are monarchist. 

Also to the right of center politically 
are Orizzonti (Horizons) and Settimo 
Giorno (Seventh Day). Orizzonti, or- 
gen of the Catholic Action, reveals its 
leanings more clearly than do others in 
the group. It appears to set its sights on 
an audience slightly lower on the cul- 
tural scale than the others; it empha- 
sizes pictures, films, sports and fash- 
ions. It is very readable—an attractive 
light topical weekly; and its printing, 
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TABLE | 
Italian Weekly Magazines, 1952-1953 





Year : Circu- Price Political Number 
Established Publisher lation (lire) Leaning of Pages 





Europeo 


Orizzonti 


Settimana Incom ... 


Settimo Giorno.... 


Vie Nuove 


Candido 


Il Mondo 


La Domenica 
del Corriere 
La Tribuna 
Illustrata 
Travaso 


Annabella 
Confidenze 
Eva 
Grazia 

noi donne 


Novella 


NEWS-FEATURE OR VARIETY MAGAZINES 


Mondadori (Milan 150,000 100 Pro-government 
Domus (Milan) 175,000 80 Center-liberal 
Rizzoli (Milan) 450,000— 60 Monarchist 
500,000 
Societa San Paolo 100,000 50 Catholic Action 
(Rome) 
Tumminelli (Rome) 160,000- 60 Pro-government 
200,000 
Vitagliano (Milan) 150,000 60 Rightist 
Milano Nuova 150,000- 60 Pro-government 
(Milan) 200,000 
Communist Party 200,000 40 Communist 
(Rome) 


“INTELLECTUAL APPEAL” 


Rizzoli (Milan) 180,000- Nationalist, 
200,000 monarchist 
Domus (Milan) 20,000 Leftist-liberal 


WEEKLIES OF MISCELLANY 


Corriere Della Sera 900,000- Pro-government 
(Milan) 1,000,000 

Giornale d'Italia 100,000 Pro-government 
(Rome) 

Giornale d'Italia 150,000 Nationalistic 
(Rome) 


“FUMETTI” 


Mondadori (Milan) 450,000- 

500,000 

Universo (Milan) 450,000- 

1,000,000 

Rizzoli (Milan) 200,000 

Rizzoli (Milan) 250,000— 
Milano Nuova (Milan) * 

Tumminelli (Rome) 250,000 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Rizzoli (Milan) 250,000— 

Mondadori (Milan) 300,000 

Vitagliano (Milan) ° 

Mondadori (Milan) * 

Communist Party 300,000- Communist 
(Rome) 500,000* * 

Rizzoli (Milan) 300,000— 





*No figures available. 
** According to the magazine’s promotion material, spring 1953. 
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especially its reproduction of photo- 
graphs, leaves its competitors behind. 
Settimo Giorno, once a neo-fascist or- 
gan, has moved nearer the center; but 
it is still to the right of the government. 
In appearance, content and general 
manner, it seems—like Oggi—to owe 
much to Epoca and Tempo. 

Europeo (European), the most for- 
midable in appearance and manner, has 
leftist leanings. It appears to favor the 
Liberal party. Its subject matter covers 
as wide a range as that of its competi- 
tors; but its features are not as attrac- 
tively written or presented, and its lack 
of color as well as its unusually large 
page, together with considerable em- 
phasis on political material, make it 
less a “popular” weekly than the oth- 
ers. It has recently made typographic 
and format changes, in an attempt to 
increase circulation. 

Last of the eight is Settimana Incom 
(Incom Week), which draws its name 
from its association with Incom, a lead- 
ing newsreel and film documentary pro- 
ducer. This publication, giving more 
emphasis than the others to the cinema, 
includes everything from politics to as- 
trology in its range. It treats most sub- 
jects briefly and in popular style; per- 
haps its inferior printing and lack of 
color hurt its chance to boost its al- 
ready respectable circulation. 


Weeklies of Intellectual Appeal 
Candido,* the bright weekly pub- 
lished by Rizzoli and edited by Gio- 
vannino Guareschi, is certainly one of 
Italy’s most readable and interesting 
magazines. This is largely due to the 
genius and energy of Guareschi, who is 
not only the author of the well-known 
Don Camillo stories*—he does one 


* The title means, literally, “candor.” But the 
flavor of its meaning would be better translated 
“audacious frankness.” 

* Guareschi, Giovannino. The Little World of 
Don Camillo (New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy, 
1952). 
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each week for Candido—but also writes 
several other regular features, draws 
covers and many cartoons, and directs 
the publication. He is widely admired in 
Italy, and widely read; he was recently 
characterized as a “man of deep human 
and aesthetic sensitivities, and a firm 
believer in and worker for the brother- 
hood of man.” 


Though Candido is only eight years 
old, it had a pre-war ancestor—the lib- 
eral humor weekly called Bertoldo. 
Bertoldo was one of the publications is- 
sued during the last years of the fascist 
regime as a veiled antifascist weapon; 
its satirical darts under the editorship of 
Guareschi and others delighted Italian 
liberals and intellectuals, though their 
subtlety kept them out of trouble. 


After the war Guareschi and some of 
his former collaborators re-established 
the weekly as Candido. It is placed in 
this group not so much because it is de- 
voted to intellectual subject matter as 
because it is a publication of ideas. 
Politically, it is a good deal to right of 
center—nationalist, monarchist. It des- 
pises Communish, and its savage 
Guareschi satire has been given credit 
for inflicting grave wounds on Italian 
Communist strength, both in the 1948 
elections and in more recent years. 
But it is only a little less spiteful to the 
parties of the center, the clergy and the 
Christian Democrats in particular. Its 
barbs, no matter what the target, are 
keen and witty.1° There is virtually 
nothing in this weekly that can be con- 
sidered mere reader bait, just as there is 
nothing that does not force its reader to 
think. The wonder is that it has been 
able to attract so relatively large a num- 


Its cover of April 26, 1953, was the first in 
many months not devoted to caustic abuse of 
Communism. That was the week Clare Booth 
Luce arrived in Rome, and the cover picture 
showed an enormous American flag hanging over 
the U. S. Embassy—the flag edged in lace. 
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ber of readers—a fact that may be due 
in part to the circulation-getting skill of 
the Rizzoli organization. 

Different in almost every way except 
its devotion to the process of thinking 
is 11 Mondo (World), the six-column 
liberal-leftist weekly of criticism and 
comment. Its circulation is only 20,000; 
its price is high; its style is sober and 
solid, though by no means heavy. 
Italy’s leading literary names appear 
regularly in its pages (the copy current 
as I wrote this, for example, had Gae- 
tano Salvemini writing on Italian educa- 
tion). Not only its articles on political 
and social attualita but also its critical 
material are among the best Italy has 
to offer (the same issue has articles on 
Middleton Murry as Shakespeare schol- 
ar, Romain Rolland’s diary, the latest 
Judy Holliday film, and The American 
Spirit of Henry Steele Commager, 
among many others). /] Mondo is cos- 
mopolitan, erudite and stimulating, and 
it deserves much wider readership. 


Weeklies of Miscellany 


The two oldest weeklies in this col- 
lection, both pre-1900, are La Tribuna 
Illustrata (Illustrated Tribune) and La 
Domenica del Corriere (Sunday Edition 
of the Courier)—the latter a Sunday 
supplement to Italy’s leading newspa- 
per, Jl Corriere della Sera (Evening 
Courier) of Milan. La Domenica has 
the largest circulation among Italian 
publications (the 900,000-1,000,000 
figure given in Table 1 is described by 
Corriere’s managing editor, Ferruccio 
Lanfranchi, as ‘“conservative”). La 
Tribuna has one of the smallest circu- 
lations among the established weeklies 
— 100,000. Yet the two are much alike. 
They are six-column tabloids, printed 
on newsprint; they have about the same 
number of pages; each has four-color 
covers, but each uses an outside sheet 
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of tinted newsprint that effectively de- 
stroys any newsstand value the covers 
might offer. 


La Domenica might very well have 
taken the American Weekly of Morrill 
Goddard’s heyday for its model. It is 
very like the Hearst Sunday supplement 
that for so many years was America’s 
most widely-circulated periodical. Its 
subject matter includes brief topical 
oddities, very short love or adventure 
fiction, features strong in human inter- 
est, popular science or pseudo-science 
articles, humor, fashions, crossword 
puzzles, the ever-present movie news 
and comment—a mélange of hundreds 
of individual titles that defies quick de- 
scription. It is abundantly illustrated 
with photos and drawings; it makes 
good use of graphics, charts and tables 
(one of the clearest presentations of 
facts and figures about the 1952 Amer- 
ican election that I saw in Italy ap- 
peared in a one-page feature in La 
Domenica in October). Though it is 
—like its parent newspaper—faintly 
pro-government in attitude, its material 
on politics is factual and informative 
rather than opinionated. It uses noted 
writers when they are in the public do- 
main and when they can be condensed 
(Mark Twain’s “La Moglie e Il Ful- 
mine”—“The Wife and the Lightning” 
—has a page in the April 26, 1953 is- 
sue). 

In short, it has something for every- 
body except perhaps the 20,000 who 
buy Jl Mondo. 

Its first cousin, La Tribuna Illustrata, 
perhaps has failed to attract as wide an 
audience because it has not refined the 
Goddard formula as elaborately. La 
Tribuna also has popular science, cur- 
rent-news features of human interest, 
and sentimental fiction; but its articles 
are longer than La Domenica’s, its titles 
fewer, and its appeal much more lim- 
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ited. In some ways it approaches the 
general-interest weekly in content and 
manner. 

Il Travaso," Italy’s leading humor 
weekly, was founded in 1900 by the 
firm that publishes La Tribuna. It con- 
sists mainly of satirical cartoons and 
jokes; its political position is described 
as “nationalistic.” 

The “Fumetti” 


The periodical that is most definitely 
the product of the postwar surge in 
weekly publishing is the so-called fum- 
etti magazine. A good many more of 
this breed than the six leaders listed 
here have appeared in the last eight 
years. Their main stock in trade is a 
picture story aping the films—a tale of 
romance or adventure told in posed 
photos, complete with a series of cred- 
its to producer, director, photographers, 
wardrobe and stage managers, hair 
dressers and actors. The term fumetti 
comes from the panels of dialogue let- 
tered onto the photos in what America 
calls “balloons”—a fumetto is a smoke 
cloud, which the dialogue panels some- 
times vaguely resemble. 

These publications are so much alike 
that individual description is needless. 
Usually they offer three or four photo- 
stories, one or two brief text romances 
(sometimes as endlessly continuous as a 
soap opera), some movie photos and 
comment, and perhaps a little fashion 
or topical oddity. Their sale is enor- 
mous, and one finds “readers”—usually 
women—poring over them in public 
and private. 

Two of them merit special comment. 
Grand Hotel (next to La Domenica the 
most widely sold periodical in Italy) 
uses drawings for its picture stories in- 
stead of photos; it carries more text 


4 Literally, “‘travaso’”’ means pouring off, or 
siphonage. Perhaps “interchange” would be a 
sound translation of its titular meaning. 
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than its competitors, often using four 
or five short or continued stories; and 
its females, the girls in its picture sto- 
ries, are strictly Marilyn Monroe mod- 
els—blonde, Nordic, fragile and entire- 
ly dissimilar from any of the several 
Italian types of beauty. 

Taboga (Toboggan), established in 
1952 (there is no circulation estimate 
for it, but it seems to reach as many 
buyers as its major competitors), is said 
on good authority to be employing the 
fumetti-sentimental romance formula to 
build an audience, with the aim of in- 
troducing anti-Communist propaganda 
once readership is established. Though 
this statement was made in May 1952, 
Taboga did not show development in 
this direction more than a year later. 


Weeklies for Women 


Only two of six prominent women’s 
magazines in Italy postdate the war— 
Confidenze (Confidences), a Monda- 
dori entry in the field, and noi donne 
(we women), a Communist organ. The 
other four—including Grazia (Grace), 
the magazine most like American wom- 
en’s publications—were established be- 
fore 1935. 

Grazia, Eva (Eve) and noi donne are 
what Americans would call “standard” 
women’s magazines. They carry fashion 
articles, beauty hints, material on home 
and family. They all have romantic fic- 
tion; all make obeisance to Hollywood 
and Cinecitta; and Grazia and Eva join 
other women’s publications in present- 
ing the week’s horoscope. All use full- 
color illustrations with some abandon. 

Grazia, which is a kind of cross be- 
tween Woman’s Day and Better Homes 
& Gardens, looks and feels like an 
American women’s magazine. Its paper, 
though not as good as that in America’s 
big slicks, is better than that in any of 
the other weeklies; its printing is con- 
sistently good, and its color work excel- 
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lent. Its content in a typical issue: Two 
short stories (one an O. Henry) and a 
romantic serial; three topical articles; 
an extensive and well-illustrated fash- 
ions department, with a pattern service; 
half a dozen articles on home care, 
child psychology, cooking and “self-im- 
provement” of various kinds; a movie 
and theater department; letters, answers 
to queries, astrology and graphology, 
puzzles, health hints and so on. This is 
a lot to crowd into 48 pages, and every- 
thing is brief. It is also well-packaged 
and attractive. 

noi donne, a Communist weapon to 
win Italian women, has many of the 
same features: sentimental fiction, top- 
ical articles, fashions, patterns, films, a 
fumetti story and so on. It is not as well 
printed as Grazia; its color and stock 
are inferior, and—as in many Italian 
weeklies—its pages are not stitched. It 
contains a good deal of direct Commu- 


nist propaganda, skillfully and attrac- 


tively—if openly—put up. On the 
whole, it is a magazine with a good deal 
of appeal. In the spring of 1953 it 
claimed a circulation of 300,000 to 
500,000. Its single-copy price, 35 lire 
(6 cents), undersells all its competitors. 


Eva has been described as a “little 
Grazia.” This is an apt characterization, 
for it has the same kind of material. 
But its paper and production are less 
impressive, and it is smaller. 

The other three—Confidenze, Anna- 
bella and Novella (Romances)—are 
more interested in entertaining women 
readers than in appealing specially to 
their concern with home and family. 
Confidenze, though it carries fashion 
material, puts its emphasis on romantic 
fiction, some of it presented in the 
fumetti technique. One of its features 
is the “Little Dictionary of Great 
Loves”—a collection of brief stories of 
love affairs of more or less well-known 
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women (one in the copy at hand is that 
of Eva Braun). Annabella, printed en- 
tirely by rotogravure, is half fashions 
and half romance and films. It issues 
from the big Rizzoli house, as does 
Novella; and it is not surprising that its 
writers and flavor are those of Novella, 
which is the oldest magazine in the 
group. Novella is strictly a romantic fic- 
tion magazine—no fumetti, no nonsense 
about household or child care. Its cover 
photographs, and often short picture- 
features within the magazine, are usual- 
ly of film or theatrical stars. Otherwise, 
love stories. It appears to have the big- 
gest circulation in the group. 

In sum: The popular weekly maga- 
zine in Italy is a thriving business, and 
it seems due for expansion. One maga- 
zine man told me he believes the num- 
ber of periodicals will decline as indi- 
viduals among them emerge in com- 
manding positions. But he declined to 
make specific forecasts, except to say 
that he expects total circulation to con- 
tinue to climb. The constant appear- 
ance of new titles’? on the newsstands 
is evidence that hopeful publishers 
agree with him. It seems clear that Italy 
is sure to have a lively, generally inter- 
esting popular weekly press for some 
time to come. 


% Two developments in the week this was writ- 
ten were of interest. 

Volume 1, Number 1, of La Posta Illustrata 
(Illustrated Post), a new “settimanale di attual- 
ita e varieta’”’—‘‘a weekly of current events and 
miscellany”—-was on the newsstands. It had all 
the familiar ingredients: film star covers, topical 
articles, sentimental fiction, horoscope, emphasis 
on pictures and so on. It was distinguished by a 
mildly satirical article about Ambassador Luce 
and another about Hawaii as America’s Pacific 
outpost. 

Volume 1, Number 1, of Nazione Sera (Evening 
Nation), a new evening edition of Florence’s lead- 
ing daily, also had just appeared. This six-column 
tabloid—one of the few tabloids among Italy’s 
daily papers—was presented as an “evening pa- 
per for all the family,” and in tone and content 
is nearly as miscellaneous and popular as La Do- 
menica del Corriere. If it had been planned as a 
justification of the prediction made by “Theo- 
phraste’’ in 1952, it could hardly have been more 
apt (see footnote 1). 











News Agencies and Propaganda 
In Five Arab States 


BY TOM J. McFADDEN* 





BECAUSE NEWS IS INTIMATELY RE- 
lated to propaganda and because the 
daily press of Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Leb- 
anon and Syria is heavily dependent 
upon foreign carriers for news, Arab 
journalism finds itself in a dilemma. On 
the one hand, Arab editors fear that 
they may be dangerously dependent up- 
on foreigners for news, and they would 
like to alter this situation. On the other 
hand, they can see no means of accom- 
plishing this without risking govern- 
ment control of their news agencies. 
The five states named are independ- 
ent, having acquired this political status 
fairly recently in their history. All are 
located in that important geographical 
region of the world known as the Mid- 
die East, and all are members of the 
Arab League. The League has three 
additional members, Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen, which are in the Middle East 
but do not support dailies of regular 


*The writer spent five months in Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, Jordan and Egypt during the winter 
of 1951-52 gathering material for a research study 
on the daily press of those Arab states. During 
1943—45 he served as director of the Office of War 
Information news operations in Lebanon and 
Syria. In 1946-47 he was press officer of the 
American legations in Beirut and Damascus in 
charge of USIE news operations in Lebanon and 
Syria. He expects to return to the Middle East. 
He is a former instructor in journalism at Ohio 
State University, where he received a B.Sc. in 
journalism in 1939, and the M.A. degree in polit- 
ical science in 1950. His special research in the 
Middle East in 1951-52 was conducted under a 
School of Journalism research fellowship from 
Ohio State University, financed through grants 
from the Payne fund, which also is financing 
publication of his complete report on Daily Jour- 
nalism in the Arab States. 
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issue, and Libya, which is not consid- 
ered here because of its location in 
North Africa. 

The contemporary news agency and 
propaganda situation in the five states 
evolved in the following manner: 

After France was assigned mandates 
over Syria and Lebanon at the conclu- 
sion of World War I, the private French 
news agency Havas developed a mo- 
nopoly position as a distributor of out- 
side news to the press of Syria and 
Lebanon. This endured until 1941, and 
during World War II it was still fresh 
in the minds of Syrian and Lebanese 
editors. They said Havas maintained a 
central bureau in Beirut, which serviced 
papers in both countries. All dailies 
were encouraged to pay modest rates 
for the service, but editors said it was 
not cut off if they could not afford to 
pay or did not pay. They described the 
Havas enterprise as a money-losing ven- 
ture, whose primary purpose was to 
promote French political power and in- 
fluence in Syria and Lebanon. 

After France fell early in World War 
II, Havas continued to operate in Beirut 
until British and Free French forces 
gained control of the two countries in 
1941. Agence Frangaise Independente, 
then a Free French news and propa- 
ganda agency later merged in Agence 
France-Presse’ as the post-war, semi- 


1 Fernand Terrou and Lucien Solal, Legislation 
for Press, Film and Radio (Unesco publ. no. 
607) (Paris, 1951), pp. 248-253 contains a good 
brief account of the evolution of AFP. 
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private successor to Havas, took over 
the Havas facilities in 1941 and contin- 
ued during the war, and later as the 
AFP, to operate, according to Lebanese 
and Syrian journalists, much as Havas 
did prior to the war. 

Iraq, Transjordan (which changed its 
name to Jordan in 1949 after it became 
independent), Palestine and Egypt were 
British mandates or under British occu- 
pation during much of the time between 
the two wars. 

In Iraq and Jordan there were no pri- 
vate news agencies distributing news to 
Arabic papers until after World War II. 
In fact, in Jordan there was no daily 
press until after the Palestine war of 
1948-49. That war ended the Palestine 
Arab papers, but they were supplanted 
by new dailies in Amman and in the 
Jordanian held portion of Jerusalem. 
Reuter appears to have been the only 
pre-World War II distributor of news 
to the Arab papers published in por- 
tions of Palestine that now form part of 
Israel. Egypt is the only one of the four 
countries in the British sphere of influ- 
ence where there was any very exten- 
sive development of news agency serv- 
ice. Reuter was the dominant agency in 
Cairo and Alexandria, the two main 
centers of daily publication in Egypt. 

Cairo journalists assert that Reuter 
tended to promote British political pow- 
er and influence in Egypt in the decades 
prior to World War II. They also be- 
lieve Reuter operated at a loss much of 
the time and that losses were accepted 
in Egypt because of a British propa- 
ganda interest in the news. 


Y@ THROUGH THE YEARS SPOKESMEN 
for Reuter, Havas and AFP have de- 
nied consistently that their news was or 
is used abroad to advance propaganda 
objectives of their home governments. 
Some of the Arab charges undoubtedly 
are exaggerated and attributable to ill 
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feeling against the Western powers cre- 
ated among Arabs in the Middle East 
by western support of Zionism and by 
the recent era of Western colonialism. 

Nevertheless, Arabs are not alone in 
giving considerable credence to such 
charges. The literature on this subject 
contains numerous interpretations of 
the pre-war news agency picture sug- 
gesting that the now defunct interna- 
tional news agency cartel, dividing the 
world into news spheres of influence, 
had a large propaganda effect upon the 
peoples of the world. The spheres as- 
signed to Reuter and Havas coincided 
with the areas where Britain and 
France were attempting to maintain or 
to extend their influence abroad, and it 
was assumed that the news agencies as- 
sisted in these objectives, either by acci- 
dent or design. One writer, for example, 
looking back at the cartel, has said: 

It is-amazing that civilized peoples did 
not seem to care that the vast regions of 
the earth had become the private pre- 
serve of the government-dominated news 
agencies that made up the cartel, for the 
effect was stupendous. . . . the existence 
of the cartel meant that the peoples’ 
mental worlds were made even less ac- 
curate than they would have been if let 
alone, to the extent that the cartel’s 
news reports shaded or ignored incon- 
venient facts. News thus doctored 
through the months, years and even 
generations inevitably distorted, where 
it did not actually falsify, the concepts 
the peoples of the civilized world held 
of their fellow men in other lands.? 

If weight can be given to such views, 
then consideration also must be given 
to Arab charges that the foreign news 
agencies “doctored” and still “doctor” 
their news, even after it is admitted that 
Arab journalists themselves are influ- 
enced by nationalistic prejudices. Arab 
editors appear to believe that the domi- 

?Herbert Brucker, Freedom of Information 


(New York: Macmillan, 1949), pp. 200-204 cov- 
ers the rise and decline of the cartel system. 
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nant position once enjoyed by Havas 
and Reuter had a “stupendous” propa- 
ganda effect between the two wars, and 
such belief causes the present concern 
with their continued heavy dependence 
upon foreign sources for news. 


Yet, what actually happened between 
the two wars? In Syria and Lebason, 
where France was seeking to maintain 
its rule and its influence, virtually all 
the news agency reports available came 
to the people through the French serv- 
ice. To the extent that news agency 
services were developed in Iraq, Pales- 
tine, Transjordan and Egypt, where the 
British government was interested in 
maintaining control, British news car- 
riers dominated the scene. Nevertheless, 
this same period saw a steady rise in 
Arab nationalism and a steady but re- 
luctant retreat on the part of France 
and Britain in the face of demands for 
more self-rule by Lebanese, Syrians, 
Iraqis, Jordanians, Palestinians and 
Egyptians. The period between 1920 
and 1950 marked a successful struggle 
of Arab nationalism against Western 
colonialism. The only setback was in the 
Israeli portion of Palestine. The tech- 
niques of political agitation and propa- 
ganda were used to arouse Arab public 
opinion against the British and French 
rule; armed force played a very minor 
part. The two powers found it desirable 
to concede to the nationalists until full 
independence was attained. 


This was a propaganda battle in 
which Britain and France seemed to 
hold all of the trumps. These included 
not only the news monopoly described, 
but also control over the radio stations 
in those countries where stations were 
built prior to independence, and con- 
trol over the government machinery for 
regulating the newspapers. Yet Britain 
and France lost the propaganda battle 
to their Arab opponents. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


During this period potentially totali- 
tarian press laws were on the books in 
all five of the Arab states. Neither the 
British nor the French administered 
these controls over the press in a totali- 
tarian spirit, however. This can be said 
also of the Arab governments, which 
made no important changes in the press 
laws after attaining independence. 


Vicompte Philippe de Tarrazi, the 
leading historian of Arab journalism,’ 
said in an interview that most Arab pa- 
pers were founded for the purpose of 
participating in the nationalist struggle. 
His work does not cover the period 
after 1929, but interviews with numer- 
ous sources as well as questionnaires 
completed by editors of 19 existing 
Arab dailies* indicated that fighting for 
the cause of Arab nationalism is one of 
the outstanding characteristics of the 
Arab press, not only in recent decades 
but also in the present. Some papers 
supported British rule or French rule, 
but most of them now are defunct, per- 
haps for this reason. An overwhelming 
majority of the papers fought for the 
cause of self-rule, however much they 
may have been handicapped in this 
fight by dependence upon foreign agen- 
cies for their world news. 


Y@ THE END OF WORLD WAR II MARKS A 
rough, inexact dividing point between 
the era of Western colonialism in these 
five states and the independence era 
which began after the war. The period 
since the war also has brought impor- 
tant changes in the news agency situ- 
ation. 

The war caused the destruction of 


*He has puolished four volumes in Arabic on 
the subject, the last of which contains some ma- 
terial in English. See Tarik as-Sahafah al-Arabi- 
yah (History of Arab Journalism), Vol. 4 (Bei- 
rut: American Press, 1933). 

*There were 113 dailies at the time they were 
surveyed in 1951-52. Although Arab journalism as 
a whole changes only slowly, the details change 
rapidly as papers come and go. 
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Havas and its replacement by AFP. 
The old international news agency car- 
tel had been in the process of breaking 
up since 1934, when the Associated 
Press, spurred by competition from the 
United Press, left the cartel, thereby 
giving notice of its intent to distribute 
news throughout the world. After the 
fall of France in 1940 signalled the end 
of Havas, it was clear that the cartel 
probably was broken beyond repair and 
that a period of big news agency com- 
petition was going to follow the war. In 
1941 Reuter was reorganized, apparent- 
ly in preparation for this, and the same 
year saw the formation of a regional 
news agency called the Arab News 
Agency.°® 


Although its name is Arab and it spe- 
cializes in Arab news and in serving 
Arab clients, ANA is controlled by the : 
Hulton Press organization in London. 
Most of its employes are Arab, but top 


management of the agency, both in 
London and in Cairo, are of British na- 
tionality. Interpreted against the fact 
that the big news agency cartel was 
completing its break-up in 1941 and 
that this wartime year could hardly have 
been regarded as auspicious for the 
formation of a commercial, private 
agency, assumptions arose that ANA 
must be secretly subsidized by the Brit- 
ish for propaganda purposes. Arabs, 
and some others as well, who know 
what the papers currently pay for 
ANA’s service and who can estimate 
what it must cost to provide the service, 
conclude that ANA could not possibly 
be paying expenses out of direct reve- 
nue, and they assume again that it must 
therefore be subsidized for British 
propaganda purposes. 


5A complete account of the ANA organization 
appears in the section on News Agencies in Egypt 
in Report of the Commission on Technical Needs 
in Press, Film, Radio (Unesco publ. no. 436) 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 73-75. 
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Such calculations may not be accu- 
rate. ANA sells its service to some cli- 
ents who pay considerably more for it 
than do any of the newspapers. These 
include the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and the Near East Arab 
Broadcasting Station, a private and non- 
commercial station located in British- 
controlled Cyprus. It could be that fees 
from clients of this type put ANA in a 
better position financially than Arab 
editors believe. 


ANA spokesmen themselves describe 
it as being a private and objective news 
agency. It should be noted that Arab 
editors do not accuse ANA of being 
any less objective than other foreign 
news agencies. On the contrary, a ma- 
jority of editors questioned described 
the content of ANA’s service as being 
objective, so long as British policy was 
not involved. On stories involving Brit- 
ish policy, they described its coverage 
as being pro-British. The same kind of 
opinions were expressed about the cov- 
erage of AFP, AP, Reuter and UP. In 
each case the agency’s coverage was 
termed objective, except in those cases 
where the policy of the home country 
was involved. Then, it was said, there 
was slanting in favor of the home coun- 
try. Some of the editors said AP and 
UP tend to be pro-Zionist as well as 
pro-American. They described ANA as 
providing the most useful news agency 
service available to them, because of its 
emphasis upon Arab news. Tass, the 
official U.S.S.R. news agency, makes its 
service available only in Lebanon, and 
its reputation for objectivity is very low 
among Lebanese editors, except for a 
few who are pro-Communist. 


All of the private news agencies, of 
course, insist that their news is kept as 
objective as possible. The purpose of 
this article is not to enter into a contro- 
versy over this; the purpose is merely 
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to report the opinions of Arab editors 
on the subject and to interpret these 
opinions. Right or wrong, they believe 
the nationality of the news agency does 
cause the news to be slanted. The de- 
gree of its commercial character, the 
extent to which it is independent of gov- 
ernment and government financial help 
does not appear to have any great bear- 
ing upon their opinions about the ob- 
jectivity ot the agency. Reuter, AP and 
UP all appear to be operating in the 
Arab states along strictly commercial 
lines, but Arab editors regard their rep- 
utations for objectivity as only a little 
better than those of ANA and AFP, 
both of which are commonly believed 
to be losing money heavily upon their 
services in the five states. 


@ THE COMPARATIVE POSITIONS OF THE 
major news agencies, in terms of the 
newspaper clients served in each of the 
five countries at the time of the survey, 


may be summarized.® By contrast to the 
earlier situation, competition among the 
big news agencies and formation of 
ANA have resulted in diversifying the 
sources of news considerably since 
World War II. If ANA is regarded as 
British, however, the post-war period 
finds Arab dailies no less dependent 
upon foreign carriers for their news 
than was the case prior to the war. 


In Egypt ANA had slightly surpassed 
Reuter in the number of newspaper cli- 
ents served, but most of the dailies in 
Cairo and Alexandria were subscribing 
to both of these services. AP and UP 


*The summary is based on various sources. 
These include interviews with Arab editors, gov- 
ernment press bureau officials, news agency rep- 
resentatives and representatives of the USIE mis- 
sions as they existed in 1951-52. Material supplied 
by the various sources did not agree entirely in 
details, which forces the writer to be somewhat 
vague in the summary. Some sources requested 
anonymity, which makes it impossible to discuss 
discrepancies without risking violation of confi- 
dences. It can be said, however, that the discrep- 
ancies were minor. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


together had about 11 clients among 
the 32 dailies in the two cities at the 
time. Most of the nine French-language 
dailies were being served by AFP, but 
AFP had few clients among the Arabic, 
Greek and English language dailies. 

In Iraq ANA was the only agency 
distributing directly to Arabic papers in 
Baghdad. Its service had been inaugu- 
rated a short time before the survey and 
it was said to be supplying it to papers 
free of charge at that time. The 
UNESCO report, based upon a 1949-50 
survey,’ speaks of the government pur- 
chasing Reuter, UP and ANA and dis- 
tributing both foreign and domestic 
information to the papers. The govern- 
ment was distributing domestic infor- 
mation at the time of the survey, but, 
except for indirect distribution through 
the papers’ listening to Baghdad radio, 
the practice of distributing foreign news 
directly had been abandoned. The Eng- 
lish-language Iraq Times was subscrib- 
ing to Reuter, and it occasionally pub- 
lished UP mailer material, but the cor- 
respondents of these two services in 
Baghdad said they had very little hope 
of any of the 17 Arabic dailies in Bagh- 
dad being able to afford Reuter or UP. 

In Jordan the two dailies published 
in Amman and the two published in the 
Arab portion of Jerusalem were receiv- 
ing ANA. One of the Jerusalem papers 
was a subscriber to AP and one of those 
in Amman to UP. They were acting as 
AP and UP correspondents in Jordan. 
This reduced the cost of AP and UP 
to them to a point where it was compet- 
itive with the low rates charged by 
ANA. 

In Lebanon AFP served most of the 
30 dailies then being published in Bei- 


t Report on the Facilities of Mass Communica- 
tion, Press, Film, Radio (Unesco publ. no. 899) 
(Paris, 1950). Covers Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Syria. Egypt and Lebanon are covered in the 
Unesco report for 1949, under footnote 5. 
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rut, but ANA ran a close second. Both 
were Offering their services at rates far 
below those asked by Reuter and UP, 
and it was reported that they were not 
always bothering to collect for their 
services. Both agencies were assumed to 
be operating in Lebanon at a loss. 
Reuter had about one client and was 
said to be seeking more; and UP had 
about six, not all of which were paying 
regularly and some of which were ex- 
pected therefore to be cut off from the 
service. Tass was distributing free in 
Lebanon. 


In Syria ANA was serving most of 
the 18 dailies then being published in 
Damascus and AFP was running it a 
close second. Both services were being 
mimeographed in Beirut (Lebanon) 
and were delivered to clients in the 
Syrian cities of Damascus and Aleppo, 
which then had 11 dailies, at rates even 
below those charged in Lebanon. De- 
lays in delivery were causing the Da- 
mascus papers to depend heavily upon 
radio for outside news, while those in 
Aleppo, which is farther away from 
Beirut, were even more heavily depen- 
dent upon radio. At various times since 
the war AP, UP and Reuter have at- 
tempted to obtain newspaper clients in 
Syria, but the cost proved an obstacle. 


There are a few Lebanese, Syrian and 
Egyptian news agencies which have not 
been discussed here. All have ambitions 
to grow into regional agencies, but so 
far they more nearly resemble city news 
bureaus, whose services are subscribed 
to by a few papers. A scattering of 
dailies published in provincial cities not 
previously mentioned receive most of 
their news by monitoring the radio, but 
in some cases ANA or AFP deliver re- 
ports to them by taxi, bus, or mail. As 
in Iraq, the other four Arab govern- 
ments supply some domestic coverage 
to their papers, but editors said they 
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make little use of such material, de- 
pending instead upon their own cover- 
age resources for news of local and na- 
tional affairs. 


Charges were made in Egypt and in 
some of the other countries where Reu- 
ter is active that the agency sometimes 
operates at a loss. It appears, however, 
that Reuter’s postwar methods of oper- 
ation in the Arab states actually are just 
as commercial as those of the private 
American agencies, AP and UP. 


It seems clear that the truly commer- 
cial news services, when forced to com- 
pete with services which offer news free 
or at low rates, as do ANA and AFP, 
make a comparatively small impact 
upon the newspaper media of an area 
where the daily press is as underdevel- 
oped as in the Arab states. Agency rep- 
resentatives and Arab editors agree that 
most Arab dailies simply cannot afford 
to pay what it costs to provide them 
with a private and truly commercial 
news service and this limits AP, Reuter 
and UP to a thin scattering of clients in 
the area. 


YW OPENLY IDENTIFIED GOVERNMENT 
information services are operated for 
propaganda purposes in all five of the 
countries by the United States, Britain 
and France* and by a number of the 
smaller nations. There was a modest 
amount of such activity prior to the 
war, but the great growth came imme- 
diately before and during World War 
II. After it ended such services were 
modified and reduced in size but never- 
theless continued; as the cold war de- 
veloped, they were expanded again. 


® Most of the Soviet propaganda apparatus is 
said to be underground, but to be very active. 
The small Communist parties and newspapers that 
are openly identified as Communist are outlawed 
in all five of the Arab states surveyed, but west- 
ern officials and some Arab officials and editors 
expressed concern at the effectiveness with which 
the Communists function through underground 
techniques and front groups. 
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Four points may be made concerning 
these services. 

First, although these are foreign gov- 
ernment propaganda organizations, the 
effect of their growth has been to diver- 
sify the communication available to the 
mass media in the five countries. The 
modest, pre-war programs tended to be 
confined to French programs in Syria 
and Lebanon and to British programs 
in the countries under British rule. 
Now all three of the big powers as well 
as some of the smaller nations are ac- 
tive in all five of the countries under 
consideration. 

Second, the press programs of the 
U. S., British and French organizations 
are designed to offer little peacetime 
competition to the news agencies. Rath- 
er, the material which they distribute 
free to the newspapers is of a type 
which supplements instead of competes 
with material the news agencies nor- 
mally distribute. 


Third, the above policy puts the U. S. 
program under a considerable handicap 
due to the thin scattering of clients 
which the private, U. S. news agencies 
have in the five states. The U. S. mis- 
sions make some effort to operate their 
press services like news agencies to 
overcome this handicap. This was par- 
ticularly true of the missions in Iraq 
and Syria, where none of the U. S. 
news agencies had clients at the time of 
the survey. 


Fourth, although the government 
propaganda organizations assert—and 
try to demonstrate—that they are dis- 
tributing objective information, their 
reputations for objectivity are not quite 
as good as are those of the news agen- 
cies. Editors were questioned about 
news agencies and foreign government 
propaganda agencies, and there were 
some indications that the big power 
propaganda organizations are resented. 
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Some Arab editors indicated resentment 
against the news agencies, but the feel- 
ing against them more often could be 
described as distrust. Many editors 
make no distinction between the two. 


W RADIO NEWS BROADCASTING IS IM- 
portant in the Middle East, not only be- 
cause of the audience which Arab radio 
reaches directly but also because the 
stations function as news agencies for 
the press. Arab radio is government 
owned and operated, as are virtually all 
of the non-Arab stations which can be 
heard in the area. Each of the five 
Arab states has at least one station lo- 
cated in or near its capital, broadcast- 
ing signals capable of being heard 
throughout the area.°® 

Regardless of whether or not Arab 
dailies receive news agency services, 
most of them assign a staff member to 
copy voice newscasts from the radio. 
Although they frequently do not attrib- 
ute it, they publish much news obtained 
from the radio, largely because it 
reaches them at more convenient times 
in terms of their deadlines than news 
agency releases. Numerous medium and 
short wave stations are monitored for 
this purpose, but the Arab domestic sta- 
tions and the British-controlled Near 
East Arab Broadcasting Station in Cy- 
prus seem to be used most extensively 
as sources of news. 

Since the Arab states have become 
independent, more news agency services 
have become available to the radio sta- 
tions as well as to the press. Reuter and 
Havas once dominated both fields. The 
following major news services now are 
providing service to stations in or near 
each Arab capital of the countries ex- 
amined: *° 


*The Unesco reports cited under notes S$ and 7 
give material on radio stations in each of the five 
countries. 

1 Based on interviews with radio officials in 
each country visited. 
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Egypt: AFP, ANA, AP, Reuter, UP 

Iraq: ANA, Reuter, UP 

Jordan: ANA, AP, Reuter, UP 

Lebanon. AFP, ANA, UP 

Syria: AFP, ANA, UP (and negotiating 

to add Reuter at time of survey) 

Each station monitors other Arab 
stations as well as some of the short 
wave broadcasts which fill the airways, 
and this monitoring is used as a source 
for newscasts. There has been some de- 
velopment by stations of their own cov- 
erage. All can and do cover their own 
governments as well as some local and 
national events. Some stations maintain 
radio correspondents in other Arab cap- 
itals, and all of the station officials in- 
terviewed expressed a desire to see such 
news gathering facilities extended. 

All officials said their stations try to 
be objective in their news broadcasts, 
but examination of scripts and com- 
ments from cther non-official sources 
indicated that they rarely are objective 
in covering their own governments. 
Nothing remotely resembling criticism 
of a government is broadcast in the 
country concerned. On the contrary, 
through selection of what to broadcast 
and what to ignore, radio newscasting 
is used as a propaganda instrument by 
each government. 

As long as the Arab press is permit- 
ted sufficient freedom to function as a 
critic of government, the use of radio 
as a government propaganda instrument 
in the five states poses no important 
threats to Arab aspirations to see their 
society continue to evolve in a demo- 
cratic direction. By and large the press 
has had this degree of freedom up to 
the present time. While there are no 
signs of any rapid evolution toward 
greater freedom through amendment of 
the restrictive press laws or administer- 
ing them any more liberally than was 
the case under French rule or British 
rule, the growing diversity of news 
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sources which have become available to 
the Arab press in recent years repre- 
sents an improvement nevertheless. 

The home government’s radio station 
or stations, which may function as an 
instrument of state propaganda within 
that country, is only one source of news 
available to the dailies in that country. 
They are free to monitor and publish 
parts of the newscasts, if they so desire, 
but they also are free to obtain news 
from numerous other carriers. These 
include their own staffs, news agencies, 
propaganda agencies, paid or volunteer 
correspondents, other publications, and 
any or all of the radio stations which 
can be heard on the medium or short 
wave bands of the area. There is noth- 
ing here remotely resembling monopo- 
listic or totalitarian control over the 
sources. Rather, from the point of view 
of diversity and access, the present situ- 
ation represents a large improvement 
over the era of foreign rule. 


Yt DESPITE THE IMPROVEMENT, ARAB 
editors are correct in saying that they 
are heavily dependent upon foreign car- 
riers for news, and that foreign propa- 
ganda considerations are much in- 
volved in this situation. Arabs are na- 
tionalistic, and their newspaper owners 
and editors, having played such an ac- 
tive role in the struggle against foreign 
rule, probably are somewhat more in- 
clined than the general public to view 
news and propaganda activity by for- 
eigners as a possible threat to Arab na- 
tional aims. It should be easy to under- 
stand why Arab editors are not happy 
with the contemporary situation. U. S. 
editors would not be happy either, if all 
of the important news agencies supply- 
ing news to the newspapers and radio 
stations of the United States were for- 
eign in their nationality. 

Najib Rayyis, a veteran editor and 
publisher in Damascus, interviewed on 
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this subject, expressed concern over the 
situation and said the will to change it 
is present in Arab journalism, but the 
money is not available. The Arab gov- 
ernments should help establish a true 
Arab news agency, he said, but ac- 
knowledged that such financial help 
would carry with it a threat of the 
agency becoming government-con- 
trolled. 


“No doubt it would be better to have 
a free agency,” he added, “but national 
poison is better than foreign poison.” 


This comment seems to typify ma- 
jority opinion on this subject among 
editors in all five of the countries sur- 
veyed. It is an understandable attitude, 
but it may lead to attempted reforms in 
the news agency structure that could 
end in creating greater threats to Arab 
aspirations for democracy than are 
posed by the “foreign poison.” Radio 
already is controlled by government, 
and each of the five states now has 
press laws potentially totalitarian in 
character, even though they usually 
have been administered up to now in a 
sufficiently liberal spirit to permit the 
press considerable freedom. If a gov- 
ernment controlled news agency or 
agencies were to be added to this struc- 
ture, government would possess most of 
the tools needed to totalize controls over 
the mass communication available to 
Arabs. If a government came along in 
one or more of the Arab states possess- 
ing both the will to do this and the ad- 
ministrative skill to accomplish it, Arabs 
might find themselves facing far greater 
obstacles to true freedom than those 
represented by the present heavy de- 
pendence upon foreign news agencies 
and the extensive activity of foreign 
propaganda organizations. 

If Britain and France could not win 
the propaganda battle with Arab nation- 
alism at a time when Britain and France 
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seemed to hold all of the trumps, for- 
eigners are not likely to succeed in 
stifling the aims of Arab nationalism 
through the propaganda resources now 
available to them. Admitting that Arabs 
are too heavily dependent upon foreign- 
ers for their news, and that from their 
point of view reform is needed in this 
area, they would be on much safer 
ground if they would further diversify 
their carriers of news. Their objective 
should be to correct the situation where 
a few groups—foreign or Arab—can 
control the reports available to Arabs 
through their press and their radio. 

Actually, it seems clear that the inde- 
pendent, Arab states of the Middle East 
have been moving steadily in this direc- 
tion. If they will pause long enough to 
look back and see how far they have 
come, and reflect upon the meaning of 
this accumulated experience, it seems 
probable that they will not permit fear 
of “foreign poison” to deflect them 
from the road they are travelling. It 
may take some years for Arabs to find 
means of organizing truly Arab news 
agencies which—while government 
might participate in financing them and 
supporting them—would be carefully 
safeguarded against government con- 
trol. 

A number of countries have faced 
this same problem and have solved it. 
Burma offers one example.’ France of- 
fers another because, whatever AFP 
may seem to be abroad, it is organized 
at home in a way which permits gov- 
ernment to help finance it but prevents 
government from controlling it.’? Still 
other examples could be cited which 
contain experience upon which Arabs 
could draw in attempting to solve their 
news agency problems in ways which 


1 Described in Report of the Commission on 
Technical Needs in Press, Film, Radio (Unesco 
publ. no. 214) (Paris, 1948), pp. 95-96. 

2 Terrou and Solal, loc. cit. 
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would strengthen rather than weaken 
the outlook for a continued evolution 
along democratic lines. 


This is not the place to discuss a 
problem as complicated as the “how” 
of news agency reform. All that can be 
done here is repeat that experience al- 
ready accumulated in the Arab world 
indicates Arabs safely can take the 
time to attack the problem thoughtfully 
and carefully rather than fearfully. 


This accumulated experience also 
seems to contain some lessons for the 
Western powers. They would be wise to 
devote somewhat less attention to de- 
veloping propaganda organization in 
the Arab states and considerably more 
attention to developing policies and ac- 
tions more acceptable to Arabs than 
recent policies have been. Failing this, 
their propaganda organizations promise 
to be no more successful than those of 
Britain and France were in heading off 
and slowing down Arab nationalism. 


(@ IF THE WEST IS SINCERE IN SAYING 
that the era of Western colonialism and 
imperialism is over, and if—as Secre- 
tary of State Dulles put it when he re- 
turned from his tour of the Middle East 
—it is going to be “impartial” in the 
controversy between the Arabs and 
Israel, the West will not have to worry 
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very much about which side the Arabs 
will choose in the cold war. The handi- 
caps the West faces in the Arab world 
were created almost entirely by imperi- 
alism on the part of Britain and France 
and pro-Zionism by Britain and the 
United States. Soviet Russia’s propa- 
ganda, largely underground, exploits 
these handicaps, while attempting to 
hide its own imperialistic intention in 
the Middle East. In the long run, Rus- 
sia cannot hide that intention, and So- 
viet rule is no more welcomed by Arabs 
than was British rule or French rule. 

Thus, if the West is ready to give up 
imperialism and to be impartial in the 
Palestine controversy, this will be dem- 
onstrated by deeds rather than words at 
the same time Russia is demonstrating 
by deeds rather than words its imperial- 
istic intentions. This will take time, 
probably a long time, and it seems pos- 
sible that a truly Arab news agency 
may develop before the cold war is de- 
cided in the Arab world. If one does 
develop, if it is truly Arab, if the poli- 
cies of the Western powers are what 
they say they are, and if the policies of 
Russia remain what they are, it will be 
the task of such a news agency to ferret 
out the facts and report them to Arabs. 
Neither Arabs nor the West need fear 
the outcome. 





“In a society where basic policy decisions are made largely at the behest 
of public opinion, we are constantly in danger unless public enlightenment 
is such as to make wise decisions probable. Broad individual freedom and 
government by popular consent require some assurance that the sum total 
of the choice of free men will somehow add up in terms of the general wel- 
fare. Our only hope ot attaining this state of enlightenment rests on: 
(1) A quality of education which will enable our citizens to weigh the facts, 
define the issues, and reach wise decisions as to appropriate action; and 
(2) A communications service effective enough to convey speedily to all 
our citizens an accurate apprehension of events.”—-FRANCIS S. CHASE, Di- 
rector of the Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, in 


address at 1953 AEJ convention. 

















JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


What High School Seniors 
Think of Journalism 
BY ROBERT J. 


A survey in lowa indicates that high school seniors have scant 
and inaccurate knowledge about journalism as a career. Those 
who do choose it appear to be motivated by considerations other 
than financial reward or promise of prestige. Dr. Cranford is an 
assistant professor of journalism at Northwestern. 


CRANFORD* 





Y> APPARENTLY IT HAS BECOME IN- 
creasingly difficult since World War II 
to find a sufficient number of competent 
persons to fill the available jobs in jour- 
nalism. A glance at bulletins of schools 
of journalism discloses numerous state- 
ments that the demand for graduates 
exceeds the supply; and the JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY reported that “Enroll- 
ment in 84 schools and departments of 
journalism for 1952-53 shows its fourth 
successive decline since the peak year 
of 1948-49," 


The outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
in June 1950, the approaching end of 
the veterans’ education program, and 
the rearmament effort may have been 
contributing factors to enrollment de- 
clines; but a further significant clue is 
suggested by the Jowa Publisher: 

Finally, it appears that high school 


students have been relying on out-of- 
date information in planning their ca- 


*This article, prepared as a report to the 1953 
AEJ convention, is based upon research done for 
the author’s Ph.D. dissertation in mass communi- 
cations at the State University of Iowa. 

1 “News Notes,’ Charles T. Duncan, ed., Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, 29:515 (Fall 1952). The fig- 
ures reported in this issue show a further decline 
in the fall of 1953. 
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reers. Faculty members of the SUI 
school of journalism who visited Iowa 
high schools this spring were closely 
questioned about the opportunities in 
journalism. The students reported that 
they had read or had been given infor- 
mation vocally which indicated that stu- 
dents planning a career in the field were 
risking opportunities to get positions 
upon graduation. The students were sur- 
prised to learn of the large numbers of 
jobs currently available.? 


This writer became curious as to the 
causes of enrollment declines in journal- 
ism and as to the thinking which moti- 
vates a high school senior in his choice 
of vocations. Accordingly, this study 
was designed to ascertain the high 
school senior’s impressions of journal- 
istic Occupations, the sources of these 
impressions, and his attitudes toward 
the profession in general and as a pros- 
pective field of endeavor for himself. 

This is an inquiry into the reasons 
why a number of Iowa high school sen- 
iors of the academic year 1952-53 
elected or rejected journalism as an oc- 
cupation. 


An approach to this kind of investi- 


? The Iowa Publisher, v. 24, July, 1952, p. 10. 
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gation gives rise to several pertinent 
questions: 

(a) What does the term “journal- 
ism” mean to the high school senior? 

(b) What are the sources of his im- 
pressions of journalism? 

(c) Is his perception of journalism 
correct as far as determinable by avail- 
able authentic information? 

(d) Has the high school senior de- 
cided upon, or thought seriously about, 
his life’s work? 

(e) Is his mental context sufficiently 
structured that he can give meaningful 
responses to questions about journal- 
ism? 

(f) Would the answers to such 
questions provide data that are signifi- 
cant? 

This study sought the answers to 
these questions. 


THE METHOD 


The method employed was collection 
of data, by questionnaire, from a strati- 
fied-random sample of 1,036 respon- 
dents of the 1952-53 Iowa high school 
senior class population of approximate- 
ly 24,000 in both public and parochial 
schools. 

The high schools were classified ac- 
cording to their enrollments into, (a) 
those of more than 2,001, (b) 401 to 
2,000, (c) 201 to 400, (d) 101 to 200 
and (e) 100 or less. Senior enrollments 
in each classification then were added 
and the percentage of the 24,000 which 
they constituted was computed. Each 
classification then was broken down 
into three sub-strata and respondents 
drawn by an equal-interval method in 
the proper percentages. The question- 
naires were administered by the school 
authorities. The sample included 518 
boys and a like number of girls. 


THE RESULTS 
A far greater number of high school 
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seniors associated journalism with work 
in the media of print than in the other 
media. All but a few respondents men- 
tioned jobs such as editing, reporting, 
writing news, writing articles for maga- 
zines, writing sports and writing head- 
lines. Table 1 would tend to indicate 
that the student does not associate ra- 
dio with journalism to the extent that 
he does newspaper and magazine work; 
and even fewer mentioned television. 
He also appears to regard advertising 
more as a separate endeavor than as an 
aspect of journalism. 


Almost 80 percent of the respondents 
said they thought a journalist would 
earn weekly pay ranging from $20 to 
$50 on his first job; and nearly three- 
fourths of those who answered a similar 
question expected the journalist to be 
making from $71 to more than $100 a 
week after ten years. The patterns of 
responses to questions about pay are 
shown in Tables 2 and 3. 


The last annual survey of wages con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Newspaper 
Service at the State University of Iowa 
indicated that average weekly pay on 
nine Iowa daily newspapers in 1952 
ranged from $134 for the editor down 
to $44.90 for the society editor, on the 
news side; from $119.25 for the adver- 
tising manager down to $40.50 for the 
office girl, on the business side; and 
from $108.35 for the foreman down to 
$13.50 for the bindery worker, for me- 
chanical employees. The average week- 
ly pay on non-dailies in Iowa in 1952, 
according to the survey, ranged from 
$111.25 down to $28 for news staff 
jobs, $80.43 down to $23.94 for busi- 
ness office jobs, and $87.70 down to 
$25 for mechanical employees.* 


The U.S. Department of Labor re- 
ported that American Newspaper Guild 


* The Iowa Publisher, v. 25, pp. 4-10. 
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minimum rates for cub reporters with 
no experience were $35 to $55 a week 
in 1949 and that minima for experi- 
enced reporters ranged from $70 a 
week to $110 “with actual going rates 
considerably higher.”* Recent articles in 
Editor & Publisher have told of Guild 
contracts calling for weekly pay of $90 
up to $130 for experienced newsmen.°® 


“There are no set salary standards 
for editors,” the Department of Labor 
said. “Some may make as little as $75 a 
week, while the managing editor of a 
large metropolitan daily may earn as 
much as $50,000 a year.” ® 


To students of mass communications 
the term “journalism” usually suggests 
duties concerned principally with the 
gathering, processing and dissemination 
of information. Thirteen percent of the 
respondents said, however, that jobs 
suggested to them by the term included 
bookkeeping, clerical and office duties. 
Thus, these students could have had in 
mind such jobs as those designated in 
the Iowa survey as “office girl,” the 
average pay for which was found to 
range from $23.94 a week on small 
non-daily newspapers up to $44 on 
some of the dailies covered by the sur- 
vey. 

Moreover, the respondents may have 
based their estimates upon known in- 
stances of persons going directly from 
high school into the lower-paying jobs 
on small papers and may have thought 
of such instances as typical. 


The State University of lowa School 
of Journalism reports placement of 
most of its recent graduates in jobs with 
starting pay of $60—65 to $75 and more 
a week. If this experience is typical of 


*U.S. Department of Labor, Occupational Out- 
look Handbook, 1951, p. 122. 

5 See editions of Editor & Publisher, May-Dec., 
1952. 

* Occupational Outlook Handbook, op. cit., p. 
122. 
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schools of journalism, and if the re- 
spondents had in mind the trained grad- 
uate of a school of journalism, then 
their estimates of beginning pay appear 
to be inaccurate. 

The impression was gained from the 
responses that many of the students 
thought the journalist was on call at all 
hours and often had no regular sched- 
ule of work. Most Guild contracts are 
on the basis of a 40-hour work week, 
and some International Typographical 
Union contracts call for a shorter one. 
The responses on this point appeared to 
indicate a lack of knowledge of the 
journalist’s working schedules and of 
practices relating to paid vacations and 
holidays. 

Journalism was rated the third most 
lucrative career field, with engineering 
first and business second, agriculture 
fourth, medicine fifth, law sixth and 
teaching seventh. 

Engineering was thought also to pro- 
vide the greatest opportunity for re- 
nown, with journalism second, agricul- 
ture third, law fourth, teaching fifth 
and medicine last. 

The journalist’s community prestige 
was thought to be exceeded only by 
that of the engineer and the business 
man, with the farmer, the teacher, the 
lawyer, and the doctor on lower levels. 

Finding accurate data with which to 
compare these impressions was difficult. 

The Survey of Current Business listed 
median professional income of physi- 
cians in 1951 as $12,518 and lawyers 
as $9,375." The New York Times re- 
ported that the median salary of profes- 
sional engineers in private employment 
in New York City was $9,000 a year 
and that of self-employed ones $16,- 


000,° and the Department of Labor said 


™U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of 
Current Business, July, 1952, p. 5. 
8 The New York Times, May 20, 1953, p. 22. 
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TABLE | 


What Kinds of Jobs Come to Your Mind When You Think 
of the Word, "Journalism" ?* 





F 





Newspaper work 
Magazine work 
Creative writing 
Printing, photography, graphic arts 


Office work, bookkeeping, typing, Otc. .... 


Radio work 
Advertising 
Other 


N = 993 
Total answers** 
No answers** 


Sone eae Ge 12.5 


47.2 
24.4 
13.9 
13.3 
13.5 
11.6 

8.4 

PY 


508 
10 





*Percentages total more than 100 since respondents could name more than one job. 


**Raw data; not percentages. 


government engineers were being paid 
average salaries of $6,487 to $5,208 in 
June 1951.° 

Surveys disclosed average annual sal- 
aries for college teachers in 1947-48 
ranging from $5,750 for full professors 
to $2,780 for lecturers,!° and from 
$4,690 for high school classroom teach- 
ers in cities of more than 500,000 down 
to $2,875 in towns of 2,500 to 5,000." 

Although engineering was ranked 
first as to expectable income, prospect 
of fame and promise of community 
prestige, business was the first choice as 
a career field in the present study. Of 
the 914 seniors who expressed an opin- 
ion as to their life’s work, 3.1 percent 
mentioned journalism. The results are 
shown in Table 4. 

Of those who expect to make careers 
in journalism, 76.9 percent said they 
were electing that field because they 
liked journalism and either believed or 
knew from experience that they would 


*U.S. Department of Labor, Federal White- 
Collar Workers: Their Occupations and Salaries, 
June, 1951, Bulletin No. 117, pp. 27-43. 

1 Occupational Outlook Handbook, op. cit., p. 
45. 

41 Ibid., p. 47. 


enjoy the work. Some of them had 
worked on the school newspaper. Seven 
and eight-tenths percent said they were 
going into journalism because of the 
promise of high income. The largest 
number—29.8 percent—ranked jour- 
nalism fifth among the career fields as 
to expectable income. 

The respondents were asked (a) the 
sources of their ideas about journalism 
as a career and (b) which source ex- 
erted the greatest influence upon their 
decisions to elect or reject journalism as 
a life’s work. Of the 679 who answered 
the question, 46.7 percent said their 
impressions came from reading news- 
papers and magazines and listening to 
radio and television; 42.9 percent got 
theirs from school courses which re- 
quire writing; and others listed such 
courses as experience on the school 
newspaper, reading literature about 
journalism, movies or radio or television 
plays about journalism, talking to jour- 
nalists, teachers and faculty advisers, 
and members of the family. School 
courses which require writing appeared 
to have influenced the greatest number 
—27.7 percent. 
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TABLE 2 


About How Much Money Do You Think a Person Makes on His 
First Job in Journalism? 





F 





$41 to $50 a week 
$31 to $40 a week 
$20 to $30 a week 
$51 to $60 a week 
$71 to $80 a week 
$61 to $70 a week 
Over $80 a week 
Under $20 a week 
N = 1007 
Total answers* 
No answers* 


25.4 
31.8 
25.2 
6.4 
4.4 
2.6 
2.6 
1.6 


500 
18 





*Raw data; not percentages. 


Of the 810 respondents who gave rea- 
sons they were not choosing journalism 
as their life’s work, 33.8 percent merely 
said they were not interested in that 
type of work and did not elaborate. 
Dislike of writing was mentioned by 


20.1 percent, and lack of aptitude by 
15.3 percent. Other reasons: Preference 
for other work, 12.8 percent; lack of 
knowledge about the field, 4.8 percent; 
poor pay, 2.7 percent; inability to get 
the necessary education, 3 percent; the 


long or irregular hours required by the 
work, 1.2 percent; and other reasons, 
7.2 percent. Among the “other” reasons 
were: “Not too promising a future,” 
“no chance for advancement,” “boring,” 
and that the work is tedious and exact- 
ing. 
CONCLUSIONS 

The data gathered in this study lead 
one inevitably to the conclusion that the 
high school senior’s knowledge about 
journalism—pay, working conditions, 


TABLE 3 


About How Much Money Do You Think an Average Person Will Be 
Making in Journalism Ten Years From Now? 








More than $100 a week 
$71 to $80 a week 
$91 to $100 a week 
$61 to $70 a week 
$81 to $90 a week 
$51 to $60 a week 
$41 to $50 a week 
$40 a week or less 
N = 995 
Total answers* 
No answers* 





*Raw data; not percentages. 
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TABLE 4 
What Occupation Do You Think Right Now Will Be Your Life's Work? 





F 





Business 
Skilled work 
Agriculture 
Teaching 
Nursing 
Housewife 
Engineering 
Other 
Journalism 
Medicine 


Total answers* 
No answers* 


9.8 
1.5 


17.8 
14.0 
0.4 
2.1 
2.7 
0.1 
0.2 


50 





*Raw data; not percentages. 


opportunities, etc.—is scant and in 
large part inaccurate. 

A further indication is that those who 
choose journalism as a career field are 
motivated by considerations other than 
material reward or promise of prestige. 

Difficulty encountered in compiling 
scattered information about incomes in 
various fields likely to be of interest to 
a young person considering a career 
choice points up the desirability of a 
synthesis of such information which 
could be made available to placement 
bureaus and vocational counselors. 


And not the least of the needs seem- 
ingly indicated by this study is a sys- 
tematic program of public relations by 
the press and schools of journalism— 
by the press to bring pay into line with 
that of other professions as rapidly as 
conditions will permit; and by both the 
press and the schools of journalism to 
inform the student adequately of what 
has been done in this respect and of op- 
portunities generally. Then, and only 
then, can journalism appear as attrac- 
tive as engineering, medicine and the 
other professions. 





“There is not much we can do to inform the Russian and Chinese peo- 
ples about ourselves. There is an enormous job we can do to inform our 
own people about them. We do not have to accept one particle of their 
philosophy or aspirations in order to understand them. But understand 
them, we must. And what a failure is here! Our economic moves in the 
world, our diplomatic policies, the forms and scope of our military strategy, 
probably our very survival, depend upon the fullest, most continuous flow 
of sound information and explanation about the very countries and soci- 
eties of which we have the least information.”—Eric SEVAREID, CBS news 
commentator, in Guild Memorial Lecture at University of Minnesota, 


October 23, 1953. 

















RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Television Owning and 
Newspaper Advertising Reading 


YW ADVOCATES OF TELEVISION ADVER- 
tising and of newspaper advertising 
each claim distinct advantages for their 
respective media. To illustrate, it is 
claimed that television actually can 
demonstrate goods in the home—that 
clothing, for example, can be adver- 
tised in an attractive manner through 
use of live models. It is said that real- 
ism and viewer involvement can be 
managed on television as, for example, 
in such matters as proving-ground runs 
and product testing. Advocates of news- 
paper advertising, on the other hand, 
point to the relative longevity of the 
newspaper message, to the detailed de- 
scriptions and pricings which are pos- 
sible, and to the greater stress news- 
paper advertising places on local 
purchase as opposed to institutional 
emphasis. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that television advertising is attempting 
to move out of a role as an institutional 
advertising medium and a medium best 
suited to deal with promotions into a 
more directly competing position with 
newspapers.' In view of this, it should 
be interesting to look at data bearing 


1 “Newspaper vs. Television,” Television, April 
1953, 9 pe. 18-19; “All Business is Local,” Tele- 
vision, May 1953, 10, pp. 16-17; ‘““How Country’s 
6th Largest Food Chain Uses TV,” Television, 
May 1953, 10, pp. 18-19. 


on the question of the extent of news- 
paper advertising reading by television 
owners vs. non-owners in the recent 
past. If these groups read equivalent 
amounts of newspaper advertising, this 
would indicate that the two media per- 
haps are serving different functions. On 
the other hand, if television owners al- 
ready show different patterns of atten- 
tion to newspaper advertising, this fact 
will have considerable implication, par- 
ticularly in view of the likelihood that 
television will more directly challenge 
newspaper advertising in times to come. 
Data on this matter also could serve as 
one kind of a base for use in future re- 
search, especially if trends in televi- 
sion advertising content show marked 
changes. 


Two studies which provide data on 
the extent of newspaper advertising 
reading by television owners and non- 
owners were conducted recently in the 
city of Minneapolis through use of the 
facilities of the Research Division, 
School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota. One was completed early in 
1951, using data on the morning Tri- 
bune, evening Star and Sunday Tribune 
collected during October 1950.? At that 


7A complete account of the initial study may 
be found in Edwin C. Braman, An Analysis of 
the Relationships of Newspaper Advertising Read- 
ership and TV Ownership, unpublished Master of 
Arts thesis, University of Minnesota, 1951. Mr. 
Braman is connected with Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. in Minneapolis. 
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time, television was in its “youth” in 
Minneapolis, with an estimated 35 per- 
cent of households owning sets. New 
sets were being purchased at a rapid 
rate—estimated in excess of 10,000 per 
month in the Twin Cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. The companion study 
was completed early in 1953, using 
readership data for the same papers col- 
lected during October 1952. At that 
time television had become an estab- 
lished medium in Minneapolis, with an 
estimated 75 percent of households 
owning sets. 


The initial study set up 22 categories 
of advertising (see Table 2) and ana- 
lyzed readership in these categories for 
television Owners vs. non-owners. Sex 
‘and edition read (morning vs. evening 
vs. Sunday) often have been significant 
variables in showing relationships to ad- 
vertising reading. They were included 
as analytical breakdowns in this study 
(a) to permit multiple classification 
analysis of readership and (b) to show 
their relative “potency” compared to 
television owning in relating to adver- 
tising reading. Three samples of news- 
paper readers in the Minneapolis ABC 
zone were drawn as shown in Table 1. 
Interviewing was done by the staff of 
the Research Division, School of Jour- 
nalism. A “seen” degree of readership 
qualified a person as being a reader of 
any newspaper ad. 
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The Chi-square test was the basic 
Statistical tool applied to advertising 
reading data from the television owning 
and non-owning groups classified further 
by sex and edition. An added feature of 
the study was the derivation and use of 
a special statistical device which com- 
bined R. A. Fisher’s Index of Disper- 
sion and the analysis of variance. This 
made it possible to observe the inter- 
action of sex, television owning and edi- 
tion in relating to advertising reading. 

Five main questions were answered 
in this initial study: 

Amount of Advertising Reading by 

Category 


1. Are there significant differences in 
amount of newspaper advertising 
reading by category between men and 
women? 


. Are there significant differences in 
amount of newspaper advertising 
reading by category between televi- 
sion owners and non-owners? 


. Are there significant differences in 
amount of newspaper advertising 
reading by category between readers 
of morning, evening and Sunday 
papers? 

Amount of Over-all Advertising Reading 


4. Are there significant differences in 
amount of over-all newspaper adver- 
tising reading between men and 
women? 

. Are there significant differences in 
amount of over-all newspaper adver- 
tising reading between television own- 
ers and non-owners? 


TABLE | 
Samples of Newspaper Readers Used in 1951 Study 





MEN 
Total TV Owners 


WOMEN 
Total TV Owners 


Total 
Sample 





Morning Tribune 
Evening Star 
Sunday Tribune 


92 
87 
88 


22 
25 
33 


80 


106 
104 
110 


320 


43 
45 
42 


198 
191 
198 


587 
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In general, outcomes of this initial 
study indicated that television owner- 
ship does not have consistent and stable 
significance as a variable relating to 
over-all newspaper advertising reading. 
Reading in only two advertising cate- 
gories (television ads and TV Log) 
showed any relationship to television 
owning at the | percent level of signific- 
ance. Length of set ownership also had 
few consistent relationships to adver- 
tising reading by category or in total. 
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Sex and edition showed many highly 
significant differences and rather com- 
pletely overshadowed television owning 
as variables of importance in relating 
to newspaper advertising reading. 

Specific findings pertinent to the five 
questions outlined above show: 


1. Women read significantly more (1 
percent level) in the categories Gen- 
eral Retail advertising, “Female Ap- 
peal” advertising, TV Log, and four 
out of five large department store 


TABLE 2 


Significance Test Data for Categories of Newspaper Advertising 
Readership for TY Owners and Non-Owners 





1950 STUDY 
Between 
Owners 
X? and 

Non-owners 


1952 STUDY 
Between 
Owners 
X? and 


Advertising Category Non-owners 


nx 
> 





3.08 
2.01 
7.39 
1.44 
5.10 
0.26 
2.04 
2.72 
0.45 
0.33 
1.84 
5.20 
7.86 
3.26 
1.93 
5.39 
2.03 
123.08 
10.22 
2.53 
3.06 


1.34 
0.03 
0.48 
0.08 
2.84 
0.09 
0.61 
0.45 
0.01 
2.66 
0.42 
0.02 
no ads run 
0.65 
0.55 
0.02 
31.83 
1.15 
1.54 
0.92 


Entertainment 

Society 

Radio Log 

Radio Advertising. . 

Male Appeals 

Female Appeals .. . 

General Appeals . 

National 

Dept. Store “A”... 

Dept. Store “B”... 

. Dept. Store “C” 
Dept. Store “D”.. 

. Specialty Store . 
Y-Q Clothing 

. Furniture Store ... 

. General Retail .... 


VVV 


* * 





1, 
y 
a 
4. 
» 3 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


. Television 


NNNNNNNNNNNKHNKNNNNNN 
VVAAVVVVAVVVVVVVVVAVYV 
VVVAVVV VVVVVVVVV 


. Rotogravure 
. Sunday Magazine 
“This Week” 


nN 


6.03 2.25 


V 
V 





*Data for the 1950 study on TV owning were organized by two divisions of length of ownership. 
Hence, two degrees of freedom are appropriate in 1950 while one degree of freedom is appropriate in 
1952 when differences in length of ownership of TV sets were disregarded. 

**Readership data in 1952 were collected on the composite Radio-TV Log. The Chi-Square for read- 
ing differences on the Radio-TV Log are entered in category 18. 
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ads. Men read significantly more (1 
percent level) in the category Sports 
Page advertising. 


. In two categories (television adver- 
tising and TV Log) television own- 
ers read significantly more (1 per- 
cent level) than non-owners. 


. Four main advertising categories 
were significantly differentiated in 
amount of reading by edition. These 
were: “Female Appeal” ads, Radio 
Log, Entertainment advertising and 
General Retail advertising. Nearly 
all of the individual department store 
ads showed significant edition differ- 
ences, but part of this significance 
was spurious because of wide varia- 
tion in number of advertisements 
from specific stores in the various 
editions. 


. Women read significantly more over- 
all newspaper advertising than men. 
This holds both for television-owning 
women vs. men and for non-owning 
women vs. men. 


. There was no significant difference 
in over-all newspaper advertising 
reading between television owners 
and non-owners. 


The 1952 study replicated the por- 
tion of the initial study which was con- 
cerned with the relationship of news- 
paper advertising reading and television 
owning. Exhaustive analyses were not 
made of sex and edition differences, but 
the general trends appeared highly 
similar. 

Sampling and interviewing methods 
were the same as in 1950 and field work 
was completed during the same month 
—October. Results were almost entirely 
in conformity with those of the initial 
study. All 20 advertising categories 
which showed no owner-non-owner dif- 
ferences in 1950 continued to show no 
differences in 1952. The only note- 
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worthy change found the category 
“Television advertising” showing no 
significant difference in readership be- 
tween owning and non-owning groups 
in 1952. This left only the TV Log 
showing a significant difference. Over- 
all advertising reading continued to 
show no significant differences between 
owners and non-owners. Table 2 pre- 
sents highly summarized findings of 
both studies. 

These replicated findings indicate 
that newspaper advertising performs 
functions and meets needs about equal- 
ly for television owners and non- 
owners. Television set owning, further- 
more, either in its early and fast-devel- 
oping phase in a community or in its 
later established medium phase, appears 
to be of small importance in affecting 
amounts of advertising reading in a 
metropolitan newspaper. 

EpwIn C. BRAMAN 
ROBERT L. JONES 


A New Sidelight on 
Benjamin Franklin Bache 


Y@ A BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BACHE ITEM, 
preserved in Drawer 2D-A1-A2-A3- 
A4/15, Sec. of Senate, in the National 
Archives building in Washington, is 
dated June 18, 1794. It is a letter ad- 
dressed to the incumbent Secretary of 
the Senate, Sam A. Otis, and it defends 
an extra charge for subscriptions in 
these words: “Because they (members 
of Congress) do not take the paper the 
year round or for years together; they 
during the sessions live chiefly in pub- 
lic houses where an extra number must 
be left that they may be regularly sup- 
plied . . . even then they (copies of 
the paper) are often mislaid and dupli- 
cates are called for.” 

Bache, editor of the General Adver- 
tiser (soon to become the Aurora), de- 
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tected in the act of making extra 
charges without preliminary under- 
standings or agreements in the matter, 
expressed a willingness later to settle at 
regular rates, the rates he advertised; he 
reserved the right to make further rep- 
resentations but he did not make fur- 
ther representations. If Bache had at- 
tempted, in a larger way, to justify his 
stand for extra pay, he might have men- 
tioned the fact that a rival, John Fenno, 
editor of the Gazette of the United 
States, was not above putting ten men 
on a printing job for the government, 
but a parallel was imperfect because, in 
a quite contrary sense, Fenno had some 
preliminary understandings; further, 
the Fenno activities involved neither 
subscriptions nor advertising in the 
Fenno daily of the time. Fenno simply 
had a job order for some government 
work. (A letter from Fenno is dated 
March 1, 1795.) 


Secretary Otis of the Senate was re- 
garded as “under pressure” in 1794. He 
had just been a party to the Fenno work 
and to giving a printing job to John 
Dunlap, senior editor in the old Dun- 
lap-Claypoole partnership that then 
published the American Daily Adver- 
tiser (Packet). (The Dunlap firm was 
hard at work editing and printing the 
first compilation of proceedings of the 
Senate to be made public.) 

Otis was President George Washing- 
ton’s man in a sense that was offensive 
to Bache. The Bache resentments ac- 
cumulated in the days and years that 
followed and many historians have 
noted that George Washington suffered 
from the Bache attacks. 

The Bache letter of 1794 reveals the 
extent to which Bache confessed his 
own situation at the time. The careful 
reader will note that (designated) mem- 
bers of the Senate took his paper only 
during the sessions; then they quit tak- 
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ing it. The paper was published at the 
1794 headquarters of the government, 
Philadelphia, and it had some special 
interest for that reason, but members of 
Congress, during the sessions, showed a 
preference for other English language 
papers in the daily field of the capital 
city. Presence of a small French lan- 
guage paper in 1794 did not embody a 
major appeal for them. The favor of 
Senators was given to the Dunlap-Clay- 
poole paper in the morning field with 
Bache’s paper, and to the government- 
exploiting daily of Fenno and the Fed- 
eral (Philadelphia) Gazette of Andrew 
Brown in the afternoon field. (Phila- 
delphia, which was the major city of 
the time, was the capital under the 
Constitution from 1790 to 1800 taking 
over the national activity from New 
York at the time the first Congress held 
its third meeting.) 

Critics note that Bache showed a 
kind of ethics in the 1794 exchange 
which could not earn popular approval 
in a trading country. Only when he got 
caught making extra charges did he ex- 
press willingness to take regular rates. 
Not long after the exchange noted, 
Bache changed the name of the Gen- 
eral Advertiser to the Aurora. Balked 
in the effort to get more money from 
the dwindling number of advertisers or 
from a branch of government, he 
turned to regular patrons and readers 
as a last resort. Bache lost money at the 
rate of $2,000 a year and he had but 
100 regular subscribers in the largest 
city of the time, a city of some 50,000 
persons. But the regular readers gave 
him inadequate support, too, as we 
read, and the paper was in bad financial 
condition in 1798 when Bache died and 
Duane took over the paper on which he 
worked. 

LAWRENCE W. MURPHY 
University of Illinois 
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STERN, MADELEINE B., Purple Passage: 
The Life of Mrs. Frank Leslie. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1953. x + 281 pp. $3.75. 


WY THE READER WILL SHARE THE AU- 
thor’s wonderment that so colorful and 
important a figure in our journalism as 
Mrs. Frank Leslie has never before 
found a biographer. Probably the rea- 
son is that she belongs to a sector in our 
journalism which has seemed to many 
observers to merit but little attention: 
the Leslie publications were outside the 
daily newspaper field, and they were in 
the second and third grade among peri- 
odicals. These are not good reasons for 
the neglect of Mrs. Leslie, however, and 
we are grateful to Miss Stern for this 
detailed and careful study. 


The casual reader may not realize 
how laborious the investigations under- 
lying the entertaining narrative of this 
book really were. The beginnings of 
Miriam Follin in New Orleans were ob- 
scure, the episodes of her life were fre- 
quently the subject of controversy, the 
lies of her enemies were matched only 
by those of her friends, and many of 
her activities are beclouded by a kind 
of melodramatic mythology. But Miss 
Stern has done a remarkable job of re- 
search, extending over several years. 
Her bibliography of the Leslie publica- 
tions—a task beset with great difficulty 
—is reliable and definitive. Her exami- 
nation of periodical files, legal records, 
pamphlets, letters, etc., has been com- 
prehensive. 


One may object to some matters of 
style—“little did she dream then” that 
this meeting, this incident would affect 
her whole future, or that sometime she 
would be doing thus and so—is used 
over and over; and the author likes 
clichés a little too well. Floating 
“quotes” not ascribed to any source are 
sometimes disconcerting. There are no 
footnotes; but the “Notes on Sources” 
in the back of the book are very full, 
and clearly ordered under the topics 
discussed in the text. There is also a 
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bibliography of Mrs. Leslie’s writings, 
and a good index is provided. 

Some of the Leslie publications were 
important over a long period of years. 
The Illustrated Newspaper (later Les- 
lie’s Weekly) and the Popular Monthly 
(later American Magazine) were out- 
standing. Miss Stern is not concerned 
with evaluating these periodicals, 
though she gives us some ideas about 
them and tells in detail of her heroine’s 
connection with them. Heroine? Let us 
use the word in its broadest sense. Our 
author does not spare the Leslie immo- 
ralities and vagaries, but she also em- 
phasizes the extraordinary abilities 
which Miriam Follin Peacock Squier 
Leslie Wilde exhibited as editor and 
publisher. The only comparable figure 
in Our journalistic history is that of Vic- 
toria Woodhull, whom Mrs. Leslie re- 
sembled in several respects. 

FRANK LUTHER MoTT 
University of Missouri 


WEISBERGER, BERNARD A., Reporters 
for the Union. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1953. xi + 316 pp. 
$4.50. 


% READERS WHO ARE AT ALL FAMILIAR 
with the reporters of the Civil War will 
be a little startled by the names selected 
for special mention on the jacket blurb 
of Reporters for the Union: James Red- 
path, John Kagi, William Phillips, Hen- 
ry Villard and James Simonton. Out of 
the lot, Villard was in fact an off-and- 
on war correspondent; the others did 
their stint of war reporting in Kansas 
in the mid-fifties; Kagi was killed at 
Harper’s Ferry before the war. 

The blurb writer’s justification, such 
as it is, for listing these names as Civil 
War stars is that Mr. Weisberger begins 
his account with the reporting of the 
pre-war troubles in Kansas. It was in 
Kansas and elsewhere during the dec- 
ade prior to the war, the author main- 
tains, that the tone for reporting the 
war was established and the reporters 
became professionals. His conclusion is 
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that by the end of the war the former 
hired hand of newspaperdom had be- 
come a “new American personage,” 
and in the process he had exerted con- 
siderable influence on public policy and 
opinion. 

The Kansas beginning fits neatly into 
Mr. Weisberger’s thesis for he is only 
incidentally interested in military activ- 
ity. Battle accounts, the extent to which 
the correspondents recognized the 
broader social and economic issues of 
the struggle, and how they upheld or 
undermined morale in this the earliest 
of “total wars” are scarcely touched, al- 
though there is an excellent chapter on 
censorship. Instead, the author concen- 
trates his attention on the correspond- 
ents’ political biases, their constant med- 
dling in the problem of command, their 
relationships with the different factions 
of the armies and their treatment of the 
slavery issue. 


As a study of journalistic politico- 
military intrigues, Reporters for the 
Union is an excellent and enlightening 
work. The Civil War is probably with- 
out parallel as a field for such an inves- 
tigation. The author’s style is racy, 
rather surprisingly so in what purports 
to be a book which grew out of a doc- 
toral dissertation in history at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the pages are 
packed with anecdotes. A considerable 
amount of research has been put into 
the work, and a number of traditional 
misconceptions righted. The broad con- 
clusion that the American reporter 
reached professional status and perma- 
nent importance by virtue of his role in 
the Civil War is in the nature of win- 
dow dressing. The theory in any case is 
not new, and Mr. Weisberger’s investi- 
gations are not pitched in a direction to 
buttress or weaken it. 

JosEPH J. MATHEWS 
Emory University 
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ROOSEVELT, NICHOLAS, A Front Row 
Seat. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1953. 286 pp. Ill. $4.50. 


WY NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT’S FRONT ROW 
seat was on the Oyster Bay side of the 
house and, obviously, he would see 
T.R. and F.D.R. from that point of 
view. It is natural enough that “Cousin 
Theodore,” with whom as a boy he took 
so many hikes, appeared to be always 
right and Woodrow Wilson always 
wrong during the critical months be- 
tween the invasion of Belgium and 
America’s declaration of war against 
Germany. The author’s criticisms of 
Wilson in this volume of memories sug- 
gest that his judgments were those of 
1914-17. There is little suggestion in 
them that he ever familiarized himself 
with the documentary material which 
became available after the war or with 
the analysis of various historians. In 
the light of the postwar evidence and 
discussion, some of his comments on 
Wilson seem dated and often question- 
able. 


His chapter on “F.D.R., Master of 
Politics” is a nice balance between a 
Roosevelt writing about another Roose- 
velt and an Oyster Bay shuddering at 
New Deal “methodology” and “welfare 
state” policies. 


When the author took a leave of ab- 
sence from the New York Herald Trib- 
une editorial page to serve under Elmer 
Davis in OWI, he was assigned to work 
with the Army and Navy. Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Roosevelt says, “was 
not open to reason or to argument from 
any man not a graduate of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis’—and, appar- 
ently, he might have added, not all An- 
napolis men. It is a front row view 
worth bearing in mind when one reads 
King’s comments on his colleagues of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff and oth- 
ers who had to work with him during 
the second world war. 


During the days of Bela Kun in 
Budapest in 1919 and again in 1930— 
32, when he was American minister to 
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Hungary, and in Manchuria in 1926 
during a tour of the Far East for the 
New York Times, Roosevelt had almost 
a prompter’s box view of Russian ag- 
gressiveness. His observations empha- 
size a three-decade continuity of Soviet 
policy. At Mukden he also saw “the 
point of departure for the Japanese mil- 
itarists when they began to put their 
‘greater Asia’ policy into practise.” 

Much of the rest of the book is filled 
with autobiographical trivia and leaves 
a reader with the feeling that if he had 
not read it he would not have missed a 
great deal—unless he is interested in 
one of the less distinguished Roosevelts 
writing about the admittedly remark- 
able Roosevelt family, to which he de- 
votes several chapters, supplemented by 
a helpful family tree. 

REGINALD COGGESHALL 

Boston University 


Sass, HERBERT RAVENEL, Outspoken: 
150 Years of the News and Courier. 
Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press, 1953. 120 pp. $3. 


Y THIS Is A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE OLD- 
est newspaper in Charleston, S. C., and 
the University of South Carolina Press 
has put the record in permanent form 
after Mr. Sass’ account had first ap- 
peared in the 150th anniversary edition 
of the paper, January 11, 1953. 

The author, a native of Charleston, is 
a novelist and short story writer who 
“served his literary apprenticeship” with 
the News and Courier. His history of 
the paper, while a good contribution to 
the journalistic record of Charleston, is 
nevertheless only a factual newspaper 
account. There would seem to be more 
to report on a publication that has ex- 
isted for a century and a half than the 
mere 66 pages which the author de- 
votes to the News and Courier itself. 
The last half of the book consists of 
brief personality sketches of the men 
who served the newspaper from its 
early days to the present. 

The general reader—even a general 
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journalistic reader—would be inclined 
to look in a history such as this for con- 
tributions that the paper made during 
the slavery controversy. Mr. Sass’ book, 
however, goes through these early days 
of the Courier in rather cursory fash- 
ion. The paper did oppose secession in 
the 1850s, and its policy was opposite 
to that of the rabid secessionist Charles- 
ton Mercury of Robert Barnwell Rhett. 
There must be an interesting and signif- 
icant story in this clash, but Mr. Sass’ 
book does not develop it. 

The author reveals at one point that 
Professor Dwight L. Dumond of the 


‘University of Michigan, in his compre- 


hensive study of some 20 years ago on 
Southern Editorials on Secession, did 
not include a single editorial from the 
Charleston Courier. Yet, Dumond in- 
cluded many from the Mercury and 
many from other anti-secession South- 
ern papers. This seems to show that the 
Charleston Courier of that day at least 
was less outspoken than Mr. Sass’ title 
indicates. 

Another underdeveloped account is 
that involving James Gordon Bennett 
the elder, who worked for the early-day 
Courier some time before he founded 
the New York Herald. 

Perhaps this discussion tends too 
much toward the beginning period of 
the News and Courier, whereas Mr. 
Sass strives to cover the whole 150 
years. Nevertheless, despite its long his- 
tory, the paper would not seem to be in 
the front line of Southern newspapers 
of the modern day. And to a non- 
Southerner the pre-Civil War story 
might be the one first looked for. 

So, it appears that the book is only an 
anniversary edition history, worthy in its 
purpose for that end, but hardly more 
than that. The author does append a 
chronology of events, but the book has 
no index and no references. It is well 
illustrated, with one of the more effec- 
tive plates being the Courier’s account 
of the bombardment of Fort Sumter. 

WARREN C. PRICE 
University of Oregon 
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ANDERSEN, ARLOW WILLIAM, The Im- 
migrant Takes His Stand. Northfield, 
Minn.: Norwegian-American Histor- 
ical Association, 1953. vii + 176 pp. 
$3.50. 


W BASED ON DOCTORAL RESEARCH, THE 
Immigrant Takes His Stand is an anal- 
ysis of editorial page opinions expressed 
by the editors of 21 Norwegian-Ameri- 
can newspapers which appeared in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Illinois during 
the first quarter of the Norwegian- 
American press, 1847-72. 


In its eight chapters, the book deals 
with the problems faced by immigrant 
editors in their newly adopted land, 
their ventures into politics and their 
stand on such national topics or person- 
alities as manifest destiny, slavery, Lin- 
coln, loyalty to the Union, social re- 
form, Grant, Johnson, reconstruction 
and foreign policy. 


Because editors of the Norwegian- 
American press brought with them a 
tradition of freedom, they participated 
freely in the discussion of pressing 
problems of that period. Editors of the 
first group of newspapers to appear pre- 
ferred Democratic to Whig principles, 
but by 1860 practically all of the Nor- 
wegian-American press editors had 
adopted Republican party policies. In 
general, they discussed bitter party con- 
troversies with a moderation rarely 
found in the party press of that day. 


With the possible exception of Skan- 
dinaven, a newspaper with which Victor 
F. Lawson of the Chicago Daily News 
was associated, most of the newspapers 
in the Norwegian-American list will be 
interpreted for the first time. The re- 
sults should be of value to American 
journalism history teachers. 


RICHARD B. EIDE 
Florida State University 
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BROWNE, BENJAMIN P., editor, Chris- 
tian Journalism for Today. Phila- 
delphia: The Judson Press, 1952. 252 
pp. $3.50. 


“WE HAVE BEEN PLEASED WITH THE 
reception of religious articles and sto- 
ries,” says Ben Hibbs, editor of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and one of 38 con- 
tributors to this volume. “One story 
about a minister won the largest fiction 
readership we have had in the last six 
years.” 


His statement adds weight to many 
other recent indications that interest in 
religion has been growing during the 
last decade. It is a trend that alert jour- 
nalism students and teachers will want 
to note, especially since both the impor- 
tance and quality of church magazines 
are going up, and more and more secu- 
lar newspapers are trying to improve 
church pages by hiring qualified editors. 

This book is chock full of pointers 
for the person who wants to write in 
the church field. The word “religious” 
might be used about as appropriately as 
“Christian” in its title, for much of the 
advice would be helpful to a writer 
handling a Jewish project or a Hindu 
rite. In fact, many of the tips are sound 
for any field of writing. Good religious 
journalism is first of all good journal- 
ism. 

One of the most useful sections for 
the fledgling writer is the longest one— 
20 short chapters—on “How to Do the 
Job.” In this, for example, two editors 
of the Christian Herald, the popular 
Protestant magazine, give concrete sug- 
gestions for producing the kind of arti- 
cles they want to buy. Other writers 
who have been successful in their cor- 
ners of the religious field tell how to 
write short stories, plays, radio and 
movie scripts and poetry. Aside from 
this “how to” section, there are also 
groups of chapters about analyzing 
readers and reader interest, about con- 
tacts with editors, and about religious 
purposes behind writing. 


Editor of the book is Dr. Benjamin 
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P. Browne, himself a prominent Bap- 
tist editorial director. In 1948 he found- 
ed the summer Christian Writers and 
Editors’ Conference, a workshop which 
annually now attracts several score 
practitioners and learners in the reli- 
gious journalism field to lakeside dis- 
cussions at Green Lake, Wis. This book 
is made up of carefully abridged lec- 
tures given at these sessions. 

Such a compilation can hardly es- 
cape a few predictable shortcomings, 
such as unevenness of quality, some du- 
plication, and a spray-gun effect which 
makes for pretty thin coverage at cer- 
tain points. 

Nevertheless, the book does a job. It 
has chapters which should be valuable 
supplements to several journalism 
courses that have nothing to do with 
religion; and only here will the special- 
ist find at all adequate handling of some 
subjects, such as writing of the Sunday 
School lesson (which, after all, is also a 
type of periodical journalism). 

Many previous books on church 
journalism have tended to aim at min- 
isters and deal largely with public rela- 
tions and publicity. This is unique in 
having a much wider purview and po- 
tential audience. The other day I asked 
a Finnish graduate student, associate 
editor of a large church newspaper in 
Helsinki, whether she was taking home 
with her a copy of Christian Journalism 
for Today, which she had met in sup- 
plementary reading for me last semes- 
ter. She said she was, and added signifi- 
cantly: “It’s the best thing there is.” 

ROBERT ROOT 
Syracuse University 


FISHER, VARDIS, God or Caesar? Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 
Inc., 1953. 271 pp. $5. 


WY SUB-TITLED “THE WRITING OF FIC- 
tion for Beginners,” this book by an 
Idaho author has little resemblance to 
the stock guide for novice novelists and 
short story writers. In general that is all 
to the good, for it re-examines many 
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accepted generalizations usually handed 
the tyro, adds Fisher’s extensive experi- 
ence (a score of novels to date), and 
gets under the reader’s hide with Fish- 
er’s own prejudices, infuriating or de- 
lightful, as the case may be. 

The fact that Caxton brought it out 
may speak for the book’s unorthodoxy. 
The blurb declares that Fisher’s agent 
submitted it “to about a_ half-dozen 
large New York publishers. . . . One 
wrote “The book is wicked, helpful, 
most entertaining. ... There is, of 
course, the question of sales.’” 

Its wickedness is evident only to read- 
ers who consistently see only the guides 
in this field that measure success by 
sales. There is little counsel in it not 
found in the autobiographies of W. E. 
Woodward, Sherwood Anderson, Floyd 
Dell and H. L. Mencken. Cynicism and 
personal bias also go to make up its 
wickedness, which may explain its pub- 
lication difficulties. Nevertheless it is a 
good corrective for some of the oppor- 
tunism so characteristic of many other 
books, most writers’ magazines and 
some writers’ conferences. 

Fisher divides the material according 
to the title. Most space is allotted to 
God, i.e., writing for the writer’s own 
pleasure, self-expression, or art. Caesar, 
or writing for monetary gain, gets less 
direct space, but is dealt with negatively 
in God’s area. Within this division are 
two types of chapters: the philosophical, 
seeking to clarify the background and 
attitudes of the writer as a person, and 
the technical, treating of vocabulary, 
character, dialogue, scene, style, titling, 
publishers, reviewers and financial re- 
turns. 

“Are You a Writer?” is typical of the 
first group. Here he considers the phi- 
losophy and characteristics of creative 
writers. They must, according to the 
Fisher canons, be liberated neurotics, 
egotistic, intelligent, heretical, self-crit- 
ical, aggressive, sympathetic, possessed 
of functioning subconscious minds, well 
read in the classics, and informed on 
history, to mention only part of the list. 
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Fisher’s concept of the society into 
which the fiction writer must fit is re- 
vealed in his chapter, “Art vs. Mer- 
chandise.” He says: 

“In this transition period of tremen- 
dous stress and travail, when artists 
plunge into the dark night of the ocean 
or walk far out into the sea, never to 
return; when high government officials 
leap from windows and those charged 
with their deaths are themselves victims 
of their own inner turmoil and con- 
flicts; when we have more people in 
hospitals for the insane than in all oth- 
er hospitals combined; when the Chris- 
tian churches are breaking from their 
moorings and passing into the realm of 
mythology; when the ancient religion of 
emperor worship is rising again under 
dictators to capture and enslave us— 
when all this is true, popular fiction and 
all popular art must continue to be one 
of the principal forms of therapy.” 

Technique chapters consist mostly of 
numerous examples from writers of dif- 
ferent literary periods or, more effec- 
tively, demonstrations by Fisher of how 
three or four writers of our own time 
would treat the same scene or material. 
These are cleverly and neatly done, al- 
though they serve as a way for Fisher 
to get a dig at some of his pet peeves, 
notably Hemingway. He admires few of 
his contemporaries and hates critics and 
reviewers. About the only good result 
this reader got out of that attitude is the 
kind word said for James Branch Ca- 
bell, the present whipping boy of Eng- 
lish departments. 

Although the book is_ refreshing, 
Fisher appears to be a bilious sort of 
fellow, given to bombast, presumptuous- 
ness, overmuch display of erudition, 
and not a little arrogance and contempt 
for his contemporaries. There is too 
much quoting and too much jumping to 
conclusions on small bits of evidence. 
For example, he wrote a letter of thanks 
once to a prominent reviewer who had 
praised his second novel. There was no 
reply, but when the same reviewer 
wrote about Fisher’s third book his ver- 
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dict was bitter and uncomplimentary. 
Says Fisher: “Had he looked on my 
note of thanks as an insolence?” Pos- 
sibly he had; more probably he thought 
Fisher’s new novel stank and simply 
said so. 

While, as a New York editor is 
quoted as saying, Fisher does not treat 
the new writer as a moron, he appears 
to treat the reading public as if made 
up largely of morons. Highly popular 
novels, therefore, are per se not good at 
all. Fisher appears to be proud of his 
own lack of success, by sales standards, 
as an indication of merit. 

The bristling style, the useful and also 
entertaining appendices, the frankness 
(he reveals his royalties and his “killer” 
reviews), and the championing of some 
high literary ideals long fought for by 
others as well, nevertheless make this 
book one which all beginning writers of 
fiction or non-fiction should read. It is a 
good counter-balance for the viewpoint 
expressed now and again by the type of 
publisher who declares smugly that he 
is not a publisher but merely a printer 
and salesman of paper stock. 

ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 
Syracuse University 


Problems of Journalism. Proceedings of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, 1953. Washington: Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, 
1953. 224 pp. $3.50. 


WY THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL 
meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors are always required 
reading for anyone interested in jour- 
nalistic thought and the development 
and preservation of a free press. These 
annual conventions are pretty much the 
only town meeting we have in which 
journalistic problems are freely and 
frankly discussed, with the possible ex- 
ception of the annual meetings of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi and to some extent the 
Association for Education in Journal- 
ism conventions. 


The 1953 proceedings are distin- 
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guished in particular not only by the 
epoch-making foreign policy address by 
President Eisenhower, but by the un- 
veiling of the purposes of the new ad- 
ministration on the part of Cabinet 
members. This parade of administrative 
dignitaries is complemented by selected 
representatives of the Democratic party 
from the Senate and the House, such 
persons as Lyndon B. Johnson, Senate 
minority leader, and Sam Rayburn, 
House minority leader. This remarkable 
presentation is due in some degree to 
the Washington planning committee, of 
. which Walker Stone, editor-in-chief of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, was 
chairman. Incidentally, the remarks by 
the Democratic opposition would indi- 
cate that the Democratic mule is far 
from dead. 

The meeting was a source of self- 
congratulations on the successful com- 
pletion by Harold Cross of his book, 
The People’s Right to Know, which was 
a major project of the ASNE last year. 
Particularly cogent in the Freedom of 
Information discussion was Paul Block 
Jr.’s hard-hitting attack on undue se- 
crecy in our atomic energy project. Mr. 
Block feels that the press is improving 
in its understanding of the non-scien- 
tific aspects of atomic energy. For a 
while the Alsop brothers were alone in 
giving the political aspects of the AEC. 
Today other writers are already treating 
the political side of this uniquely super 
secret aspect of American life. 

Judge Valente on the whole seems to 
have come out fairly well in the panel 
on the Jelke case and his ruling to bar 
the press from its hearings. As Malcolm 
W. Bingay said, “I wonder in the dis- 
cussion up here if it ever occurred to 
anybody that you don’t have to print 
what goes on in court? Every editor is 
the possessor of his own conscience. If 
that were not so, I think they could 
make a lot more circulation if they ran 
the Dr. Kinsey report as a serial with 
pictures.” JosepH A. BRANDT 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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BARRETT, Epwarp W., Truth Is Our 
Weapon. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 1953. xviii + 355 
pp. $4. 


W EARLY IN 1950, EDWARD W. BARRETT 
left his post as editorial director of 
Newsweek to become Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of the US. in- 
ternational information program. This 
book is an account of the problems, ob- 
stacles and frustrations he faced during 
a critical two-year period in this coun- 
try’s overseas propaganda experience. 
Barrett, onetime director of overseas 
operations for the Office of War Infor- 
mation, probably has had as wide ex- 
perience in the field of international 
persuasion as any American. He at- 
attempts to reexamine the achievements 
of his “Campaign of Truth” and, on the 
basis of lessons learned, make recom- 
mendations for the task ahead in U.S. 
political warfare operations. 


The book obviously is written as an 
answer to Congressional critics and nu- 
merous “home front foes” of the pro- 


gram. The problem of course is to get 
them to read it—the defeatists, jingo- 
ists, retreatists and others who impede 
efforts at international persuasion. 


Barrett, drawing on his experience as 
a top State Department official and up- 
on documents and materials available to 
him, has provided a valuable account of 
recent psychological operations. There 
are behind-the-scenes descriptions of 
various campaigns during the so-called 
“psychological offensive” launched un- 
der his direction. Example: The three- 
power disarmament proposal of No- 
vember. 1951. His chapter on “The 
Electro-Magnetic War” includes previ- 
ously untold details of Project Troy, an 
elaborate program for radio warfare re- 
search. 


He stresses that the psychological 
offensive, in addition to a more aggres- 
sive message, meant greater precision— 
the development of a more carefully 
tailored product for selected audiences. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, perhaps the 
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most significant gain in the program 
during Barrett’s two years was the in- 
creased recognition of the importance 
(and function) of the target audience, 
resulting in less emphasis on a mass or 
missionary type of appeal. 

Another important contribution is 
the recognition that subtleties of such 
work and the ever-shifting conditions 
abroad make it impossible to master- 
mind such a program from Washington. 
Emphasis is placed on tactical planning 
in the field by the most competent pub- 
lic affairs officers available. 

The author discusses Soviet strategy 
and the vastness of the Kremlin propa- 
ganda machinery. However, he chal- 
lenges the “defeatists’ chatter” that 
America is losing the cold war. He cites 
numerous Soviet blunders and main- 
tains that Kremlin propaganda often is 
“crude, stiff and unimaginative.” 

It is a mistake to expect an official 
information program to accomplish 


miracles in correcting misconceptions of 
America. Barrett points to various ex- 


amples of words and deeds—both offi- 
cial and unofficial—which easily negate 
information program efforts and create, 
instead, doubts and suspicions. 

Barrett, having had OWI experience, 
would be expected to be highly skepti- 
cal of the idea of creating another “in- 
dependent” propaganda agency. But he 
seems to presume that the conditions 
which resulted in the poor policy liai- 
son between the State Department and 
OWI are inherent or would necessarily 
be duplicated today. One danger in any 
reorganization, Barrett warns, is that it 
might be regarded as a cure-all. 

His comment is particularly timely, 
of course, since a newly created inde- 
pendent agency (USIA) is now in a 
“shakedown” period. ‘Barrett concludes 
that any alterations or reorganization 
must absorb three basic principles: the 
need for first-rate executives and opera- 
tors; full and active support of the 
President, and proper consideration of 
psychological implications of govern- 
ment action—at all levels. 
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Properly, the volume (though not as 
precisely as it might) recognizes propa- 
ganda as a tool and decries the “sky- 
writing school of flamboyant propa- 
ganda,” a group which tends to over- 
look the fact that propaganda can be no 
stronger than the policy (and actions) 
from which it stems. Democracies must 
operate in fish bowls and seldom can 
get away with untruths. Barrett argues 
that truth can be particularly an Amer- 
ican weapon but stresses that it must be 
meshed with firm economic, military 
and political policies. 

Perhaps his experience is too recent 
to permit him to do so, but one wishes 
the author had been more candid in his 
anecdotal material. He makes several 
oblique references to persons and inci- 
dents which are readily identified by 
anyone well-informed in the field. Also 
that there had been more “I was there” 
passages for these usually are the most 
readable parts of the book. 

Barrett’s thesis is the same as Wal- 
lace Carroll's: that America has no 
choice but to master the techniques of 
international persuasion. This volume, 
however, written in a lighter vein and 
rushed into print in part to answer the 
McCarthy VOA investigations, lacks 
the consistency and scope of Persuade 
or Perish. 

ALBERT G. PICKERELL 
University of California 


JowiTT, THE Ear or, The Strange 
Case of Alger Hiss. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1953. 371 pp. 
$3.95. 


% THIS RE-EXAMINATION OF THE FA- 
mous Alger Hiss trial is interesting in 
its own right as an attempt by a noted 
English judge to evaluate the probative 
factors in the testimony upon which 
Hiss was convicted of perjury. You 
may close the book and say Hiss was 
guilty. You may conclude that he was 
not proved guilty beyond all reasonable 
doubt and to a moral certainty. You 
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may decide that his defense was poorly 
conducted. 

For myself I must say that, contrary 
to the impression from Alistair Cooke’s 
A Generation on Trial, I have devel- 
oped several reasonable doubts in the 
legal sense after reading this book. The 
ambiguities, contradictions and unex- 
plained motives, particularly on the part 
of Whittaker Chambers, left me with 
the feeling that the case was not prop- 
erly tried. The Earl Jowitt goes to some 
length to point out that some of the 
testimony on which the case must have 
turned would not have been admissible 
as evidence under the English law. 

But beyond the public issues in this 
famous case, the book has great merit 
for the journalism teacher. Books of 
this kind are part of a growing library 
of related material that ought to be used 
in reporting classes. It is in a class with 
the Great English Trials series, William 
Roughead’s Classic Crimes, or the two 
recent volumes by Francis X. Bush. 
The basic text, of course, is Principles 


of Judicial Proof by John H. Wigmore. 

We need another dimension of re- 
porting. We have paid enough lip-serv- 
ice to so-called “interpretative report- 


” 


ing,” which when pushed to its logical 
conclusion becomes sheerest subjectiv- 
ity. The new dimension we need rather 
is the development of probative proce- 
dures in news gathering and news writ- 
ing. It is intended to develop the jour- 
nalistic mind in the same way that the 
legal mind and the medical mind are 
developed. It consists of training in sift- 
ing out of the inchoate mass of mixed 
facts and inferences, opinions and prej- 
udices, those elements which have pro- 
bative or believable value. Certainly 
objectivity is impossible, but the better 
truth, or the closer truth, is possible. 
Students who are taught reporting by 
the two prevailing methods, either by 
(1) “rubbing their noses in it,” which 
is superficiality, or (2) “interpretative 
reporting,” which is subjectivity, are 
not being prepared for the reporting 
function. 
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The reporter must be able to cross- 
question like a lawyer (without benefit 
of legal compulsion); he must under- 
stand human motivations like a psy- 
chologist; and he must, like the physi- 
cian in a diagnosis, proceed from ap- 
parently unrelated facts to a logical 
pattern. 

The Hiss case, like so many others of 
its kind, was poorly reported in the 
press. It was milked for its sensational 
values—or for its political implications. 
This book provides some of the mate- 
rial which never reached the public 
through the press. Obviously, we have 
developed neither the interests nor the 
talents for such handling by reporters. 
The fault must lie at least in part in our 
reporting training. 

If reporting is ever to rise to the level 
of an academic discipline, the ground- 
work must be laid in training for log- 
ical thinking of which this book is an 
outstanding example. It is a matter 
more vital to reporting training—not 
just the reporting of court trials or of 
crimes, but of all factual reporting— 
than the oversimplifications of the Five 
W’s and H or the lists of news determi- 
nants and news components. 

JacoB SCHER 
Northwestern University 


TOMPKINS, STUART RAMSAY, The Rus- 
sian Mind. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1953. 291 pp. $4. 


MAGIDOFF, ROBERT, The Kremlin vs. 
the People. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1953. 288 pp. 
$3.50. 


% THE CHIEF PROBLEM IN ANY STUDY 
of Russia is the separating of fact from 
fancy. This is something that requires 
in part historical research, in part con- 
temporary reporting. It is a job which 
demands both the perspective of a 
scholar writing from a distance and the 
vivid immediacy of the eye-witness. 
This places a fresh premium upon the 
study of Russian historical evolution, 
and has already accounted for a series 
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of new books in that field from the 
Harvard and Columbia research cen- 
ters, and for the updating of standard 
works. 

A major contribution to historical 
research on the subject is Dr. Tomp- 
kins’ study of public opinion in the 
Tsarist empire, covering the period 
from Peter the Great through the En- 
lightenment of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is welcome news that the au- 
thor is already at work on the sequel, 
bringing the study down to the present. 
For there is obviously continuity to 
Russian social institutions—the role of 
the press under both Tsars and com- 
missars has been to serve the interests 
of the controlling power, as Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu so well documented 
more than half a century ago. Dr. 
Tompkins devotes almost half of his 
present work to the press and the cen- 
sorship, particularly during the post- 
Napoleonic regime in which the fuzzy 
idealism of Catherine and Alexander I 


had been supplanted by the naked 
force of the autocrat in what seems to 
have been a cyclical development in the 
history of the empire. Other institutions 


studied include public education— 
something which Peter and his succes- 
sors regarded alternatively as a panacea, 
a palliative and a peril—class organiza- 
tion and (not too surprisingly) Free- 
masonry. These are, in the final analy- 
sis, the key factors in the operation and 
eventual breakdown of the Tsarist sys- 
tem: media of communications, the 
promotion of literacy, social and eco- 
nomic interchange, and religious mysti- 
cism. 


Mysticism as a factor in politics is 


prominent in Russian history from the 
Holy Alliance to Rasputin; it is an ele- 
ment in social analysis which is strange 
to western students but essential to an 
understanding of both Tsardom and 
Soviet Communism. Nicholas Berdyaev 
demonstrated this effectively in 1948 in 
his study of the nineteenth-century phi- 
losophy, The Russian Idea; and René 
Fiilop-Miller did it in 1928 in The 
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Mind and Face of Bolshevism. Dr. 
Tompkins elaborates upon its early 
nineteenth-century effects, and particu- 
larly upon the politics played by the ec- 
clesiastical censors to combat mystical 
movements which they conceived to be 
foreign importations or potentially sub- 
versive liberal elements. The involu- 
tions of the Russian mind in respect to 
this interplay of mysticism and state- 
craft provide an essential prelude to the 
dialectical materialism of Marx and 
serve very largely to explain why the 
Russians, whom Marx considered too 
backward to be fit subjects for Com- 
munism, eventually proved to be its 
most ready subjects. 

Robert Magidoff considers the Com- 
munist regime to be a continuing con- 
spiracy against the Russian people, and 
has sought to prove his case by an anal- 
ysis of various elements of Soviet soci- 
ety as he knew them during the second 
World War. As an American corres- 
pondent in Moscow during the period 
of comparatively good relations be- 
tween the allies, Mr. Magidoff had 
large opportunities to gather informa- 
tion on the bureaucracy, the church, 
the army, party, labor and minority ele- 
ments which have all been objectives of 
Kremlin propaganda and control. His 
thesis is that each of these elements has 
been systematically stripped of means 
by which it might conceivably have or- 
ganized an opposition to the central 
power represented in Stalin and his 
lieutenants. This has constituted, says 
Mr. Magidoff, a “cold civil war” of pro- 
portions fully as significant as the cold 
international war. 

The value of the present book is to 
demonstrate that this internal struggle 
is still going on; unfortunately for the 
author and publishers, Stalin’s death at 
the time the work went to press robbed 
them of an opportunity to make a more 
complete case. If there is indeed a po- 
tential conflict of interest between the 
Kremlin and the people, it may be more 
evident in the course of the rivalries be- 
tween Malenkov and other possible suc- 
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cessors to the Man of Steel. This, obvi- 
ously, will have to await a book written 
some years hence, for fact and fancy 
will doubtless distort this picture for 
some time. 

Students of Russia—and journalists 
will be foremost among these because 
of the Soviet Union’s vast influence on 
the news of world affairs—will find Dr. 
Tompkins’ book an especially valuable 
addition to a small but growing book- 
list in English. For thorough study of 
the subject this list will still have to be 
supplemented by the numerous works 
in German and Russian which for ob- 
vious reasons will be available only to a 
limited circle of scholars. Not the least 
useful feature of The Russian Mind is 
the excellent bibliography, primarily of 
Russian materials, which will aid those 
seeking to explore the subject more 
deeply. 

WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 
University of Nebraska 


LINDSEY, CHARLES FREDERICK, Radio 
and Television Communication. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1952. xii + 492 pp. 

WHITE, MELVIN R., Beginning Televi- 
sion Production. Minneapolis: Burg- 
ess Publishing Co., 1953. iv + 107 
PP- 

% THE MUSHROOMING VOLUME OF LIT- 
erature dealing with television continues 
to grow. But these books, like most of 
those before them, will be used primar- 
ily for supplementary readings in 
broadcast journalism courses. 

The Lindsey volume, actually more 
on the radio side than TV, may well be 
chosen by some journalism teachers in 
those institutions where introduction or 
survey courses are in the journalism, 
rather than speech, domain. 

Lindsey, a professor of speech at Oc- 
cidental College, has divided his book 
into four major parts. Part I deals with 
the historical, economic, political, social 
and vocational aspects of radio. It con- 
tains eight chapters. Part II, also made 
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up of eight chapters, covers basic radio 
principles and types of performance: 
talks, dramatic narration, discussion, ra- 
dio acting, production-direction, etc. 
Part III is on television, and Part IV is 
made up of various production and act- 
ing problems of the type suitable for 
radio~ workshop groups. The emphasis, 
as is generally the case in such books, is 
upon drama. News and information 
techniques are dealt with in a few hun- 
dred words—less than two pages in all. 

McGraw-Hill is not the first publish- 
er guilty of playing upon the magic 
name of television in a book title with- 
out giving adequate consideration to TV 
between the covers. Television gets 61 
of the 382 pages of text material (Part 
IV exercises and the appendices not in- 
cluded). Much of this is devoted to the 
history of television, a discussion of 
color television and a sample script. 
The best part of the section is that in 
which the author arranges the similari- 
ties and dissimilarities of radio and tele- 
vision in parallel columns. 

The book is strongest in its early 
chapters. Lindsey has done a particular- 
ly good job of setting down in interest- 
ing fashion some of the historical minu- 
tia of broadcasting which have escaped 
earlier writers of similar books. 

Also due special mention are the 
chapters on radio as a vocation and ra- 
dio talent unions. The discussion of 
unions, including the Radio Writers 
Guild, which has negotiated contracts 
for many staff continuity and news 
writers since 1941, includes helpful de- 
tails on salaries and working conditions. 
The material on radio as a vocation is 
pitched a bit too much to the network 
level, but despite this, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the field. 

While the book is extremely well il- 
lustrated, many of the statistical data 
are too old for a volume published so 
recently as 1952. This is particularly 
true of the sections dealing with radio. 

Illustrative material which is particu- 
larly good deals with the radio and tele- 
vision spectrums, radio sign language 
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(clearly set forth in a series of half- 
tones), and types of microphones. 


Radio and Television Communication 
appears to be generally reliable, al- 
though one error of fact noted gives 
1948 as the year during which the pub- 
lic “became very familiar with ‘Jeannie 
With The Light Brown Hair.’ ” The in- 
dustry tift with ASCAP which brought 
public domain music to the Hit Parade 
was eight years earlier. 


Lindsey does not seem at home in 
commenting upon news. He says that 
“radio news reporting is patterned after 
the sensationalism of newspaper head- 
lines, and the typical broadcast is a 
capsulated review of catastrophe, trag- 
edy, dissentions, lawlessness and dan- 
ger. The constant impact of this em- 
phasis can create unrest, frustration and 
pessimism.” This is a rather broad the- 
sis, subject to considerable argument. 
Lindsey concludes that “destructive 
forces are exploited; constructive forces 
ignored.” Anyone familiar with the 
operation of professional radio and tele- 
vision news departments would take is- 
sue with such an inaccurate statement. 


The author says there are more than 
600 news analysts or commentators in 
the United States. Apparently Lindsey 
has his own line of demarcation be- 
tween straight reporting and commen- 
tary, for this figure is much too high. 
The number of bona fide commentators 
and analysts is rather small. 


The White manual, a spiral-bound 
book produced by off-set lithography, is 
most valuable for its discussion of the 
gray scale, lighting, makeup (even news 
men on television frequently use make- 
up today), and script analysis. Most of 
the material on sets and properties, stu- 
dio equipment, production techniques, 
etc., has been covered in greater detail 
by earlier writers. 

HARRY HEATH 
lowa State College 
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KarCH, R. RANDOLPH, Basic Lessons in 
Printing Layout. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1952. 
140 pp. $1.96. 


WY THIS IS BASICALLY A “HOW TO DO IT” 
book designed, as the introduction 
states, chiefly for vocational and trade 
schools. However, much of the book is 
valuable to anyone wishing basic knowl- 
edge of terms and methods involved in 
design of advertising and printing. 

In his opening section given to typo- 
graphic design, Karch discusses copy 
interpretation to decide display and spe- 
cify type faces. He continues with a 
discussion On appropriateness and com- 
bination of type faces in the second sec- 
tion. Printers’ measurements and spe- 
cific uses for hand lettering complete 
the section. 

Full printed alphabets, lower case 
and capitals, of Cloister Black, Gara- 
mond and Garamond bold, Caslon, Bo- 
doni and Bodoni bold, Baskerville, 


Bookman, Century Expanded, Century 


old style, Kabel, Futura, Franklin 
Gothic, Artscript, Kaufmann bold, 
Memphis bold and Cloister old style are 
exhibited in the third section. Line 
spacing and line length are discussed in 
their relation to various typefaces. 

Section four takes up copyfitting, list- 
ing character counts of often used type- 
faces. The comparative copyfitting 
chart could be particularly useful to the 
copywriter. Problems and projects for 
the student comprise the final section. 

Printed by offset the book uses con- 
siderable illustrative material. These are 
predominantly line drawings, produced 
quite effectively and apparently inex- 
pensively as noted in the price of the 
book. 

Many schools of journalism typogra- 
phy and layout class groups will wish 
more historical background informa- 
tion than Basic Lessons in Printing 
Layout offers. This burden will need to 
be carried by the instructor in the 


course. HarRo_pD W. WILSON 


University of Minnesota 
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BURTON, PHILIP WARD, Putting Adver- 
tising to Work, the Workbook of Ad- 
vertising. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1953. $2.95. 


WY THIS BOOK WAS CREATED TO FURNISH 
a supply of assignments for busy in- 
structors in advertising to whom, Pro- 
fessor Burton says, “the making up of 
assignments is a wasteful, time-consum- 
ing process.” He has brought together a 
wide variety of quizzes, problems, tests 
and projects which should be useful to 
any institution offering more than a 
bare survey of advertising. 


The book is divided into sixteen 
units, a bibliography and seven pages of 
material reprinted from Standard Rate 
and Data Service. Each unit includes 
copy and layout problems, true-false 
and fill-in tests, advertising term tests 
and advertising appeals tests. In addi- 
tion, there are exercises related specif- 
ically to the subject matter of the unit. 
Certainly, there is an abundance of ma- 
terial for a comprehensive program. 


Putting Advertising to Work does not 
contain any subject matter. The bibli- 
ography (10 principal references and 40 
subsidiary references) lists major texts 
in the field and indicates the units of 
the workbook to which various chapters 
are applicable. Students may thus be 
exposed to a larger selection of books 
than normally is the case. 

It is apparent that Professor Burton 
and the publishers had the pocketbooks 
of students in mind in producing the 
off-set, paper-backed volume. The book 
is designed to fill the needs for a com- 
plete advertising program. Students may 
purchase the book at the beginning of 
their specialized training and continue 
its use through the advertising curricu- 
lum. The pages are perforated along 
the bound edge to permit exercises to 
be removed and handed in. In practice, 
this may not be possible because the 
pages are printed on both sides so that 
the removal of one assignment will, in 
most cases, remove a portion of a pre- 
ceding or following assignment. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


The instructor’s manual is an impor- 
tant and useful supplement to Putting 
Advertising to Work. It provides repro- 
ductions of advertisements based on the 
material for the copy and layout prob- 
lems and answers to the various tests. 
Sections on “How to Use the Work- 
book” and “Suggestions for Using the 
Various Sections” point out ways in 
which the workbook can be most help- 
ful. 


Putting Advertising to Work recog- 
nizes a problem which faces all in- 
structors of advertising and in this man- 
ual Professor Burton has done some- 
thing about it. 


E._.tis H. NEWSOME 
State University of lowa 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and 
AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL, 
Freedom to Read. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, 1953. 7 pp. Free. 


Statement prepared by librarians and 
book publishers as a protest against cen- 
sorship. 


ADVERTISING RESEARCH FOUNDATION, A 
Study of the Des Moines Sunday Regis- 
ter in lowa. New York: Advertising 
Research Foundation, 11 West 42d 
Street, 1953. $25; free to subscribers of 
Advertising Research Foundation. 


Study based upon 2,760 interviews in- 
tended to give advertising, advertising 
agencies and publishers as complete a 
picture as possible of the size and char- 
acteristics of the audience reached in 
Iowa by an average issue of the Des 
Moines Sunday Register and its farm 
magazine, Jowa Farm and Home Regis- 
ter. 


ALABAMA Laws RELATING TO PUBLICA- 
TIONS AND NoTICces. Montgomery, Ala.: 
Legislative Reference Service, 1953. 
Revision of the 1941 laws. 








Other Books and Pamphlets 


BEDELL, CLyDE, Your Advertising—Force 
or Farce? Park Ridge, Ill., Clyde Be- 
dell, Inc., 1953. 316 pp. $10; $5 to edu- 
cational institutions. 

An illustrated portfolio designed to help 
the ad writer. 


BENTLEY, GARTH, Editing the Company 
Publication. New York: Harper, 1953. 
242 pp. $3. 

Revised and enlarged edition of How to 
Edit a Company Publication (1944). 


BIxLer, Pau, ed., The Antioch Review 
Anthology. New York: The World 
Publishing Company, 1953. 470 pp. $6. 
Although this well-known magazine has 
only been published since 1941, the high 
quality of its content has led to this 
anthology. Although the fiction and po- 
etry sections do not measure up to the 
exceptional standard of the essays (Rob- 
ert Merton’s “The Self-Fulfilling Proph- 
ecy” to cite just one), the volume indi- 
cates that the editor had plenty of ex- 
cellent material from which to make his 
selections. 


BoLL, JOHN J., The American Library As- 


sociation and Intellectual Freedom. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois, Library 
School, 1953. (Occasional Papers Num- 
ber 35, August 1953). 17 pp. Free. 
How the American Library Association 
has fought censorship. 


CARTER, HoppiINGc, Where Main Street 

Meets the River. New York: Rinehart, 
1953. 339 pp. $4. 
Carter’s years as newspaperman in the 
South from the Depression period to his 
present influential editorship of the 
Greenville, Mississippi, Delta Democrat 
Times. He explains his personal philos- 
ophy of race relationships. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 1952 Cartoons. 
cago: Chicago Tribune, 1953. 
Reprints of cartoons by Orr, Parrish 
and Holland which appeared on the 
front and editorial pages. 


Chi- 


CHINESE NEWSPAPER MANuaL. New Ha- 
ven, Conn.: Yale University, Institute of 
Far Eastern Languages, 1952. 262 pp. 
$3. 

Handbook of general information to aid 
the Occidental in his reading of Chinese 
newspapers. Lists papers and gives geo- 
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graphical, biographical and political in- 
formation. 

CoLe, WILLIAM, ed., The Best Humor from 
Punch, Cleveland, O.: The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1953. $3.50. 

A treasury of humorous writing from 
one of England’s best known mag2zines, 
with an introduction by the editor und 
illustrations by Sprod. A useful compan- 
ion volume to the collection of Punch 
cartoons reported earlier in this column. 


DELL MopDERN Group, The Women Audi- 

ences of America’s Major Magazines, 
1952. New York: Dell Modern Group, 
1952. 27 pp. Free. 
Designed to “give a clear picture of the 
woman audiences of America’s major 
magazines, and to show the Dell Mod- 
ern Group [Modern Romances, Screen 
Stories} in relation to them,” 

FITZPATRICK, DANIEL, As 1 Saw It. New 

York: Simon and Schuster, 1953. 238 
pp. $5. 
“A review of our times with 311 car- 
toons and notes” covering the period 
from 1935 to January 1953 by the Post- 
Dispatch cartoonist. 


Harter, D. LINCOLN and SULLIVAN, JOHN, 
Propaganda Handbook. Philadelphia: 
20th Century Publishing Company, 
1953. 440 pp. $5. 


Analysis of 77 propaganda techniques. 


HEATH, Eric, Writing for Television. (Re- 
vised edition.) Los Angeles: Research 
Publishing Company, 1953. 438 pp. $5. 
Text for the beginning television writer, 
and, in certain phases, a handbook for 
the advanced student. The first edition 
appeared in 1950. 


HIcksoN, OswaLp S. and CARTER-RUCK, 
P. F., The Law of Libel and Slander. 
London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1953. 
xiii + 290 pp. 30s. ; 

Study of laws relating to British libel 
and slander, designed for laymen as well 
us journalists. 

HIGHET, GILBERT, People, Places and 

Books. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1953. x + 271 pp. $3.50. 
A series of popular radio talks spon- 
sored by the Oxford University Press of 
New York. Mr. Highet is a famous clas- 
sical scholar and the book reviewer for 
Harper's magazine. 
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HoBAN, CHARLES F., Jr., Instructional Film MoREHOUSE, WarRD, Just the Other Day. 


Research, 1918-1950. Port Washington, 
N. Y.: Special Devices Center, 1951. 
(Technical Report No. SDC 269-7-19, 
Rapid Mass Learning, Navexos P-977.) 
(Secure through Dept. of Commerce.) 
$2.50. 


Summary, evaluation and integration of 
three decades of research in the instruc- 
tional film. 


Hopapp, WILLIAM, The Television Manual. 


New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 
1953. 296 pp. $4.50. 


“A practical guide to TV production and 
programming for education, public af- 
fairs and entertainment.” 


KRONENBERGER, Louts, ed., George Ber- 
nard Shaw: a critical survey. New 
York: The World Publishing Company, 
1953. xvii + 262 pp. $6. 


Three decades of critical writings on 
Shaw show that he was always a lively 
topic, whether he created a new play, ex- 
pounded his political beliefs anew, or 
just wrote letters to a famous actress. 
Among the noted critics represented in 
this collection are G. K. Chesterton, 
Ludwig Lewisohn, Edmund Wilson and 
George Jean Nathan. Although mainly 
concerned with the plays per se, they 
deal with such topics as Shaw’s econom- 
ics, his political economy and his philos- 
ophy. 


KUNTZ, EUGENE O., Newspaper Laws of 
Wyoming. Laramie: University of Wyo- 
ming, 1952. 147 pp. $5. 


“The purpose of this publication is to 
organize in convenient form all laws of 
the State of Wyoming which relate to 
publication of notices, reports, or pro- 
ceedings in the newspapers of the state 
of Wyoming.” 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. Washington: Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, 1953. 8 pp. 
15c. 


Holdings of microfilms whose negatives 
are deposited at the Library of Congress’ 
Photoduplication Service, and from 
which positive copies of the film may be 
ordered. Whenever possible, established 
dates of newspapers have been included. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953. 240 pp. $4. 


Highlights in the life of a drama critic, 
columnist and world traveler on the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun. 
His wife is the former Rebecca Frank- 
lin, once of the Atlanta Journal and now 
of Time. 


NEBRASKA UNIVERSITY. SCHOOL OF JouR- 


NALISM. Legislative News Coverage; A 
Five-State Comparison. Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1953. 31 pp. 


News coverage of five state governments 
—Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Ohio and Utah—during their 1951 legis- 
lative sessions. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES AS- 


SOCIATION, INC., Sales and Idea Book. 
Danville, Ill.: N.A.E.A., 1953. 98 pp. 
$8.75. 


Illustrations of ads both in color and in 
black and white. 


PARTISAN REVIEW, America and the Intel- 


lectual. New York: Partisan Review, 
1953. 118 pp. $1. 


Symposium held by the Partisan Review 
“to examine the apparent fact that 
American intellectuals now _ regard 
America and its institutions in a new 
way.” The mass media receives much 
comment. 


PaTCH, BUEL W., Access to Official Papers 


and Information. Washington: Editorial 
Research Reports, 1953. 


Discusses the White House and freedom 
of information; Congress and access to 
executive papers; and access by the press 
to government news. 


PEASE, MARGUERITE JENISON, Checklist of 


Newspapers in the Illinois Historical 
Survey. Urbana: University of Illinois, 
Illinois Historical Survey, 418 Lincoln 
Hall, 1953. (Publication Number 4.) 
66 pp. Free. 


Lists resources of the Illinois Historical 
Survey, which includes 564 publications 
from 211 communities in the United 
States, Canada and Europe, many of 
which are scarce and unique. When cop- 
ies are on photostat or microfilm the 
fact is noted. 








Other Books and Pamphlets $19 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING, The 
British Film Industry. London, P. E. P., 
1952. 18s. 


Report of the history and present organ- 
ization of the British motion picture with 
special reference to the economic prob- 
lems of British film production. 


St. JoHN, RoBeRT, This Was My World. 
New York: Doubleday, 1953. 380 pp. 
$3.95. 


This autobiographical volume provides 
not only a fascinating account of a good 
reporter’s coming of age, but also a viv- 
id picture of Chicago journalism during 
the roaring twenties. Written crisply and 
candidly, if not in the class with Shee- 
han’s Personal History, it is distinctly 
above the usual book of reminiscences. 


SALTZBERG, GERALDINE, Knowing Your 


Newspaper. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. 
Y.: World Book Company, 1953. 101 
pp- 96c. 


Designed to guide teen-agers in their 
newspaper reading. 


SHOSTECK, ROBERT, Careers in Journalism. 


Washington: B’nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1761 R Street, N. W., 
1953. (B’nai_ B’rith Occupational 
Briefs.) 11 pp. 25c. 

Concise discussion of job possibilities in 
the various types of journalism. Several 
paragraphs are devoted to journalism as 
a profession for Jews. Unfortunately, it 
makes the mistake of depending too 
much upon U. S. Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics, which consistently show a lack of 
acquaintance with opportunities in the 
profession. 


Stmmons, Ernest J., Through the Glass of 
Soviet Literature. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953. $4.50. 


The Soviet use of literature for political 
control. 


Tim_E, INc., What Makes Time Tick. New 


York: Time, Inc., 1953. 


A portfolio of 14 leaflets, each describ- 
ing a department of Time, Inc. Probably 
the best single source of information on 
how a newsmagazine operates. 


TRILLING, LIONEL, The Liberal Imagina- 


tion. New York: Doubleday, 1953. 287 
pp. 75c. 


This paper-back edition contains some of 
Mr. Trilling’s best essays. Few American 
critics write with the stylistic power of 
Trilling. His essay on the first Kinsey re- 
port is indicative of his versatility and 
ability to “report” the essential facts of 
a controversial matter. 


TurRKIN, Hy, Radio and TV Baseball. New 


York: A. S. Barnes, 1953. 158 pp. 50c. 


“Major League Handbook” with infor- 
mation as to schedules, play fosters, rec- 
ords, radio and TV stations, broadcast- 
ers, action photos, stories, ball park dia- 
grams, telecasters, rules digest and glos- 
sary. 


UNESCO, Basic Facts and Figures. New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
58 pp. 50c. 


World-wide statistics, where they are 
available, covering illiteracy, education, 
libraries, museums, books, newspapers, 
newsprint, film and radio. 


Voss, CARL HERMANN, ed., The Universal 


God, Cleveland, O.: The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1953. $5. 


An anthology of religious writings 
through the ages, illuminating man’s un- 
ceasing search for the Ultimate Reality; 
helpful to the writer on religious sub- 
jects. 


WECHSLER, JAMES, Age of Suspicion. New 


York: Random House, 1953. $3.50. 


The editor of the New York Post tells 
his side of his battle with Senator Mc- 
Carthy in Washington. 


WILSON, EarL, Look Who’s Abroad Now. 


New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1953. 254 pp. $2.95. 


The “Midnight Earl” of the New York 
Post goes around the world in 30 days. 
As entertaining—and inconsequential— 
as Mr. Wilson’s column. 


















Articles on Mass Communications 


In American Magazines 
A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
July, August and September 1953 


Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 


Assisted by Dean C. Baker, Michigan (General Maga- 
zines); Donald E. Brown, Illinois (Radio and Televi- 
sion); Charles T. Duncan, Oregon (Community News- 
papers); Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (Negro Journal- 
ism); John F. Valleau, Wisconsin (Press Law) 








Main controversy in the literature of journalism during the third quarter of 
1953 was the denouement of the Wechsler-McCarthy feud growing out of the 
earlier questioning by Senator McCarthy of the New York Post editor before a 
Senate sub-committee. A majority of a committee of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, asked to review Wechsler’s contention that it was an attempt 
to intimidate editors, expressed no opinion about the charge but asserted that it 
was a matter for editors throughout the country to interpret for themselves. Chair- 
man James R. Wiggins of the ASNE committee with three other members issued a 
minority report declaring that the senator’s action did in fact infringe on editorial 
freedom. Senator McCarthy then wrote to all majority report signers asking that 
Mr. Wiggins’ record as managing editor of the Washington Post be investigated. 

In the field of advertising, the course of new personnel in the administration of 
the Federal Trade Commission was watched with great interest. New interpreta- 
tions were being given to some regulations relating to advertisements, although the 
commission itself denied that any great change in policy was taking place despite 
the charges of a departing director. More “industry influence” was thought to be a 
possibility, however, through a FTC proposed “advertising liaison committee.” 

Quantities of new data on the impact of TV on radio listenership and newspaper 
readership were being presented by trade bodies. More and more survey results on 
the effects of TTS circuits on editing and publishing also appeared. 

Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; ASJSA 
Bul., The Bulletin of the American Society of Journalism School Administrators; ASNE Bul., Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; Bhnd. the Irn. Crtn., News from Behind the Iron Curtain; 
Bus. Wk., Business Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Cmnwi., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; 
Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; Jrni. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; JQ, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; 
Msthd., Masthead; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; New 
Rep., New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, 
Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Prog., Progressive; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations 
Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q of FR&T, Quarterly of 


Films, Radio & Television; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; State Dept. Bul., U. S. 
Department of State Bulletin; TV, Television. 
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Articles in American Magazines 


Advertising 


ANONYMOUS. A new language for Madi- 
son avenue. Bus. Wk. 1253 p40 Sept. 5. 
Advertising Research Foundation takes 
up motivation research. 

—Cosmetic rule on ‘push money’ relaxed 
by FTC. Ad. Age 24:27 p2 July 6. 
Cosmetic manufacturers no longer re- 
quired to inform public they are paying 
clerks to push their brands. 

—Einson offers four-color ads with 3-D ef- 
fect. Ad. Age 24:31 pl Aug. 3. 

Ad boom in 3-D develops with three 
new major developments. 

—FTC “ad liaison committee” shaping up, 

ad managers learn at meeting. Ad. Age 
24:39 pl Sept. 28. 
Moves toward more industry influence 
on FTC advertising policy hinted in 3- 
article spread as Democratic member 
leaves office with blast. 

—FTC will still fight false ads, Howrey 
tells admen. Ad. Age 24:31 pl Aug. 3. 
Emphasis on voluntary settlement of 
cases does not mean change of position 
against false and misleading ads, chair- 
man tells ANA and AAAA officials. 

—Negro market is ripe for national ac- 
counts. Tide 27:16 p44 July. 


—Reece attacks ad council and Ford 
Foundation. Ad. Age 24:31 pl Aug. 3. 
Advertising Council is cited as evidence 
of socialism in Ford Foundation by 
Rep. Reece as he gets $75,000 to investi- 
gate. 


—Starch mails out first study on charac- 

teristics of magazine readers. Ad. Age 
24:32 pl Aug. 10. 
Report on habits of readers of 41 maga- 
zines representing 75 percent of con- 
sumer magazine market was four years 
in preparation. 

COHEN, STANLEY E. The Federal Trade 
Commission: Its small size belies its in- 
fluence. Ad. Age 24:27 pl July 6. 
First of series reviewing 38 year history 
of commission and citing its relationship 
to advertising. 


HARWELL, COLEMAN A. Color is a thing 

of beauty in accounting office. E&P 86: 
40 p7 Sept. 26. 
Editor of Nashville Tennessean reports 
ROP poll indicates first papers to use 
process are achieving advertising results 
from all points of view. 
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Keyes, LANGLEY CARLETON. Advertising 
copy—hit or miss. Harvard Business 
Review p71 May-June. 

Claim that most advertising copy still 
has readability problems. 

McLUHAN, MARSHALL. The age of adver- 
tising. Cmnwl. 48:23 p555 Sept. 11. 
Ad magic dominates a new civilization. 

NEUBERGER, RICHARD L. The ads and I. 
Prog. 17:8 p23 Aug. 

Models as “come-ons” in advertising. 

NEWCOMB, ROBERT, and SAMMONS, M. 
Calling in the proper consultant. Ad. 
Age 24:35 p44 Aug. 31. 


Community Newspaper 

ANONYMOUS. Detailed study of 24 week- 
lies shows how they spend their money 
and get their income. Am. Press 71:9 
p14 July. 

Smaller weeklies’ net profits up for first 
time since 1949 PNPA_ study shows. 
Tabular breakdowns given. 

—Guide for publishing an anniversary edi- 

tion. Am. Press 71:9 p12 July. 
Topical outline of contents in a Michi- 
gan weekly’s 252-page edition, presented 
as guide to other papers planning special 
editions. 

—New mailing rules cause furor among 
weeklies. Am. Press 71:11 p9 Sept. 
Many weekly publishers object to new 
postal regulations. 

—P. O. makes four big changes in second 
class mailing rules. Pub. Aux. 88:31 pl 
Aug. 1. 

CREEK, STAN. F. D. Farrell studies role 
of weekly in society. Pub. Aux. 88:28 
pl July 11. 

Detailed study of a Kansas weekly by 
president emeritus of Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

MuNnvVES, JAMES. How to embalm a news- 

paper. Rep. 9:3 p33 Aug. 4. 
Case history of the “ghoulish process” 
by which “a newspaper may walk after 
it’s dead (when) what was once a temple 
of integrity becomes a front operation 
for a small-time confidence man.” 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. 
Aug. 31. 
Newspapers receive criticism in reporting 
Kinsey’s second volume. 

BEBB, HERBERT. Non-government censor- 
ship. Crises 60:5 p275 May. 


K-Day. Time 62:9 p52 





$22 


BROWN, RoBerT U. Shop talk at thirty. 

E&P 86:35 p64 Aug. 22. 
Father Hartnett, editor of America, de- 
plores press handling and magnifying of 
both McCarthy and attacks on McCar- 
thy. 

Cousins, NorMAN. History is made by 
headlines. Sat. Rev. 36:20 p20 July 25. 
Misrepresentation may have serious re- 
percussions. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. Why is a newspa- 
per? Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p17 July. 

The basic financial problem of newspa- 
pers cannot be solved only in the busi- 
ness department. 

Isaacs, NORMAN E. It’s bribery! ASNE 
Bul. 356 pl Aug. 

Louisville Times editor says newspapers 
must clean house on payments and grat- 
uities to all types of personnel. 

KUNTSLER, W. M. Controlled press. New 
Rep. 128:28 p22 July 13. 

Westchester chain refuses reader rebut- 
tal. 


LascH, Ropert. “I see by the papers.” 


Prog. 17:7 p7 July. 

Alleged omissions and 

tions on cold war issues. 
—"“I see by the papers.” Prog. 17:9 p15 


misrepresenta- 


Sept. 
Charge papers protect McCarthy, mis- 
represent truce. 

LigBLING, A. J. The Wayward Press: 
More news behind the news. New Ykr. 
29:24 p44 Aug. 1. 

Confusion in reports of Beria’s arrest. 

Sacus, H. J. Henry Luce and I. Nation 
177:1 p13 July 4. 

Teachers hesitate to challenge media-in- 
culcated dogmas. 

SINGER, ARMAND E. Journalism is every- 
body’s business. Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p39 
July. 

Critic asks modern journalists to face up 
to simple but exacting ethics of the hu- 
manists. 

WarING, GERALD. Canada press fair, all 
candidates agree. E&P 86:34 p13 Aug. 
15. 

Review of performance of Canadian pa- 
pers in 1953 general election. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


AnonyMous. Act of listening to or view- 
ing radio or television programs held not 
to be consideration within definition of 
lottery. Va. Law Rev. 39:5 p696 June. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


—Breach of trust. Time 62:5 p53 Aug. 3. 
Cleveland Press reporters cause a judge 
to resign. 

—Contempt—Congressional committees. 
U. S. Law Week 22:11 p2127 Sept. 29. 
Court distinguished fear of publicity 
from inability to answer thoughtfully 
and calmly when distracted by cameras, 
flashbulbs, microphones. 

—Contemptuous language concerning or 
addressed to courts. Iowa Law Rev. 38: 
3 p563 Spring. 

Minister found contemptuous for criti- 
cizing Virginia court decision. Writer 
cites USSC decisions, contra. 

—Label of “Communist dominated” held 
libelous per se. Wash. U. Law Quarter- 
ly 1953:3 p331 June. 

The label subjects an organization or in- 
dividual to hatred and contempt. (Case: 
Utah State Farm Bureau Fed’n.) 

—Libel suit gag bill is killed in Alabama. 
E&P 86:35 p48 Aug. 22. 

Alabama legislative committee kills bill 
which would permit suits to be brought 
outside area of publication. 

—PNPA’s libel bill vetoed. E&P 86:37 

p14 Sept. 5. 
Gov. Fine of Pennsylvania vetoes bill by 
publishers of state to extend privilege to 
statements of public officials in public 
capacities. 

—Publicity code urged to insure fair trial. 
E&P 86:36 p43 Aug. 29. 

Code on fair trial and free press drafted 
by New York County Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion is summarized. 

—The impact of the UNESCO Universal 
Copyright Convention on existing law. 
Yale Law Jour. 62:7 p1069 June. 

Forer, Lois G. A free press and a fair 

trial. American Bar Association Journal 
39:9 p800 Sept. 
Philadelphia lawyer’s prize-winning es- 
say lists contempt-by-publication cases, 
declares half the convictions “wrong,” 
suggests a standard to limit abuse by 
courts. 

Gropin, JoserH R. The right of publicity: 
A doctrinal innovation. Yale Law Jour. 
62:7 p1122 June. 

Federal court says a man can grant the 
exclusive privilege of publishing his pic- 
ture. 

KALLGREN, Epwarb E. Group libel. Calif. 
Law Rev. 41:2 p290 Summer. 

In the Beauharnais case, the highest 
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court decided freedom of speech should 
give way to other social values. 

KIMERLING, SOL. Power of the trial court 
to appoint impartial investigators to de- 
termine whether “Trial by Newspaper” 
has occurred. Ala. Law Rev. 5:2 p285 
Spring. 

Courts can and should appoint experts 
to sample community prejudice and 
emotion. 

—“Trial by newspaper”—abuse of discre- 
tion in denying continuance. Ala. Law 
Rev. 5:2 p314 Spring. 

Regardless of news source, damaging 
publicity warrants postponement of trial. 

MUELLER, Darwin H. Charge of being 
Communist not slander per se. N. Dak. 
Law Rev. 29:3 p296 July. 

N. Y. supreme court held proof of dam- 
ages necessary. 

Sparks, Marcie. Charging another with 
being a Communist. Ala. Law Rev. 5:2 
p338 Spring. 

It can be libel; but it’s not slander unless 
it injured plaintiff in his profession. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANoNnyMous. Cleveland drafts journalism 
code for both management and writers. 
Guild Rep. 20:18 p4 Sept. 11. 

Guild local proposes code for city use. 

—Conscience of New England. Time 62:1 
p68 July 6. 

Providence Journal-Bulletin record of 
service. 

—Majority of TTS users cite cost-saving, 
other benefits. E&P 86:38 p9 Sept. 12. 
Decline in editing indicated by nation- 
wide survey of teletypesetter use al- 
though most managements approve of 
device. 

—Roll call of opinion columns in daily 
newspapers. E&P 86:39 p48 Sept. 19. 
Newspapers are grouped by number of 
columns used along with their column- 
ists. 

—Unfair headline and story emphasis. 
ASNE Bul. 357 p1 Sept. 

Problems of McCarthy charges and 
counter-charges in headline handling are 
discussed from several angles. 

CoLiinGcs, James L. What do they do? 
(The M.E.s that is.) E&P 86:34 p53 
Aug. 15. 

Daily work pattern of each of New 
York’s managing editors on standard size 
papers is reported. 
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GarsT, ROBERT E. The news behind the 
facts. Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p7 July. 
A N. Y. Times editor calls for further 
development of techniques that bring 
the inner meaning of the news. 


KENNEDY, ROBERT E. Yes, Virginia, there 
is a reader somewhere. Msthd. 5:3 p7 
Summer. 

“Heretic” uses Chicago Sun-Times read- 
ership survey to back contention that 
figures on editorials read are accurate. 


LaCoss, Louis. Why St. Louis readers 
usually get all sides. Quill 41:10 p12. 
Globe-Democrat editorial page _ chief 
tells of city newspaper relationships that 
give readers wide choice in St. Louis. 


McCaLt, Haro_p P. Doctors and news- 
men. ASNE Bul. 357 p9 Sept. 
New Orleans editor presses carefully 
qualified criticism against American 
Medical Association and its press rela- 
tions. 


MurpnHy, Francis P. “Don’t let nobody 
by.” ASNE Bul. 356 pS Aug. 
Worcester editor tells how National 
Guard hampered press coverage in tor- 
nado excitement and offers advice for 
others in disaster planning. 


PARKER, CLaupiaA. U. S. correspondents 
disagree about alleged Red atrocities. 
Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p27 July. 
Correspondent in Japan in re-assessment 
of atrocity and privation stories of Ko- 
rean prisoner exchange. 


PATTERSON, ALIcIA. Success recipe: Add 

pinch of bingo bango. E&P 86:30 pill 
July 18. 
Active member of famous newspaper 
clan gives insight on some of family’s 
earlier operations along with details of 
her own publishing experience in found- 
ing Long Island metropolitan paper. 


ReiDy, JoHN J. Mobile radio improves 

reporting techniques. E&P 86:40 p38 
Sept. 26. 
Description of modern radio set-up of 
New York Mirror which gives city room 
instantaneous communication with re- 
porters and photographers at news 
scenes. 


RUSSELL, NED. 


Sen. McCarthy’s haste. 
Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p33 July. 
N. Y. Herald Tribune writer reviews 


McCarthy’s report on  former-Prime 
Minister Attlee’s remarks on the’ U. S. 
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STARZEL, FRANK J. Medicine in the news. 
Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p8 July. 

Brief review of the emerging realization 
of the mutual interests of journalism and 
medicine. 

STORKE, CHARLES A. How California edi- 
tors met the gratuity problem. ASNE 
Bul. 356 p3 Aug. 

Forum answers to question of how much 
can free press afford to get free. 

Wavprop, A. GayLe. Diversity of opinion 
on editorial columns. E&P 86:37 p12 
Sept. 5. 

Results of questionnaire on pros and 
cons of syndicated columns. 

WILSON, CLIFTON E. Impact of teletype- 
setter on publishing media. JQ 30:3 
p372 Summer. 

WriGuHT, IrvinG S. The five pillars of sci- 
ence writing. Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p10 
July. 

A doctor comments on fundamentals in 
this special field. 


Education for Journalism 


Buiss, R. M. Proper equipment essential 
for effective J-training. ASJSA Bul. 9:1 
p5 Spring. 

Survey of existing equipment in college 
journalism programs. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Journalism 
educators agree on “peace formula.” 
E&P 86:36 p7 Aug. 29. 

Reorganization of accrediting body 
agreed upon at annual AEJ convention. 

CROWELL, ALFRED A. Educating the edu- 
cators in the field of industrial journal- 
ism. ASJSA Bul. 9:1 p7 Spring. 
Survey of course methods and texts in 
industrial journalism field. 

DUNCAN, CHARLES T. More jobs, better 
salaries for 1953 graduates. JQ 30:3 
p367 Summer. 

Survey of 52 journalism schools finds 
that salaries compare fairly well with 
other fields. 

Lyons, Louis M. Disciplines for Journal- 
ism. Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p14 July. 
Qualities and tools needed in the educa- 
tion of a journalist listed by the curator 
of the Nieman fellowships. 

REED, PerLey I. Recruiting desirable J- 
majors becomes increasingly vital job. 
ASJSA Bul. 9:1 pl Spring. 

Director of West Virginia journalism 
school tells of methods used to interest 
students in newspaper careers. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


SWINDLER, WILLIAM F. Integrating foreign 
language with journalism programs. JQ 
30:3 p370 Summer. 

A method for making study of foreign 
language more meaningful. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 

ANoNyMous. Dr. Stopes’ ad gets into 
London Times, much to embarrassment 
of its owner. Ad. Age 24:34 pl Aug. 
24. 
New British press council under Col. 
Astor rejects appeal of birth control ad 
only to have same ad appear in Astor’s 
own Times. 

—Moscow moving day. Nswk. 42:13 p66 
Sept. 28. 
Wire services replace staffs in Russia. 

—The accumulator. Time 62:11 p1l04 
Sept. 14. 
The Thomson chain of Canada and 
Scotland. 

—To the niminy piminy. Time 62:12 p62 
Sept. 28. 
Life story of the London Daily Mirror. 


BROWN, Ropert U. Shop talk at thirty. 
E&P 86:39 p64 Sept. 19. 
Brief resume of Mexican national press 
along with review of Inter-American 
Press Association’s past difficulties. 


—Shop talk at thirty. E&P 86:31 p64 
July 25. 
How the Soviet and satellite press al- 
luded to the East Berlin riots. 


HERBERT, JOHN R. FIEJ . . . What it is 

and what it is doing. ASNE Bul. 356 
p6 Aug. 
Editor delegate to international publish- 
ers’ organization comments on its rela- 
tionships with other bodies and defends 
ASNE affiliation. 


RAND, CHRISTOPHER. Reporting in China. 
Harper’s 207:1240 p82 Sept. 
Difficulties of conveying foreign news 
accurately. 

TiLBuryY, Pike. 1939 censorship rule im- 
posed in Morocco. E&P 86:37 p14 Sept. 
A 


WILLENS, Doris. Stay under reader’s skin; 
formula of largest daily. E&P 86:38 
pill Sept. 12. 

Profile of history and methods of Lon- 
don Mirror, world’s largest daily in cir- 
culation. 
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Government and Press 


ANnonyMous. ASNE report. E&P 86:34 

p34 Aug. 15. 
Editor & Publisher editorially backs mi- 
nority report of four editors declaring 
Senator McCarthy’s investigative activ- 
ity did constitute threat to free press. 

—Black Annie’s foe. Nswk. 42:1 p72 
July 6. 

Crusade for prison reform in Mississippi. 
—Each editor is sole judge of McCarthy’s 
quiz “threat.” E&P 86:34 p7 Aug. 15. 
Minority of ASNE committee proclaims 
McCarthy quiz of Wechsler a threat to 
press while others allocate decision to 

individual editors. 

—Editors spurn probe of Washington Post. 
E&P 86:35 p9 Aug. 22. 

Senator McCarthy’s bid to have major- 
ity members of ASNE committee inves- 
tigate J. R. Wiggins is rejected. 

—Joe’s blow. Time 62:8 p69 Aug. 24. 
McCarthy demands investigation of 
Washington Post. 

—McCarthy asks cost of “subsidy” for 
three papers. E&P 86:36 p14 Aug. 29. 
Article charges senator wants second- 
class mailing privileges denied papers 
publishing deliberate falsehoods. Asks 
post office costs of Wall Street Journal, 
Washington Post, and Daily Worker. 

—News services had 129 men in Korea. 
E&P 86:35 p12 Aug. 22. 

Resume of personnel and mechanics of 
Korean campaign coverage by wire serv- 
ices. 

—-Police chief’s selection of news is de- 
bated. E&P 86:30 p46 July 18. 

Lake Geneva, Wis., case involves police 
chief's refusal to show notebook to 
weekly editor. 

—Rewriting the record. New Rep. 128:27 
p8 July 6. 

Washington Post exposes changes in 
probe records. 

—Sen. McCarthy questions Pres. Conant 
on “book burning.” Nieman Rpts. 7:3 
p35 July. 

BENTON, WILLIAM. Secrecy and security: 

How an expert sees it. E&P 86:40 Sept. 
26. 
First of two articles by former Assistant 
Secretary of State and senator giving 
views of information security policies af- 
fecting press in relation to State Depart- 
ment. 
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BLOCK, PauL, Jr. The fetish of atomic se- 
crecy. Harper’s 207:1239 p31 Aug. 
Freedom to print, right to know endan- 
gered by present policies. 

COHEN, STANLEY E. Navy bans “red” CU, 

then retracts. Ad. Age 24:30 p54 July 

aT. 
Justice department denies Consumers 
Union is on subversive list after Navy 
ordnance laboratory threatened to fire 
any employees who read publication. 

KRrock, ARTHUR. In the nation. A profes- 

sional survey of press freedom. Nieman 
Rpts. 7:3 p24 July. 
N. Y. Times writer holds McCarthy’s at- 
tack on Wechsler did not succeed in in- 
timidating him and therefore did not 
infringe press freedom. 

Lapp, RALPH E. “Operation Candor” ver- 
sus atomic secrecy. Rep. 9:4 p20 Sept. 
1. 

Background on controversy over release 
of basic atomic information. 

Liacos, Paut J. Rights of witnesses be- 
fore Congressional committees. Boston 
U. Law Rev. 33:3 p337 June. 
Fifty-page study concludes the rights re- 
main uncertain. 

NewTon, V. M. Jr. A growing threat to 
democracy: secrecy in government! 
Quill 41:9 p7. 

Secret congressional committee pointed 
to as greatest danger by Tampa manag- 
ing editor. 

SULLIVAN, WALTER. U. S. purges libraries 
it runs in Germany. Nieman Rpts. 7:3 
p34 July. 

N. Y. Times report on book purging 
reprinted. 


History and Biography 
CURRENT, RICHARD N. News vs. the gen- 


erals. Sat. Rev. 36:35 p19 Aug. 29. 
Review of “Reporters for the Union.” 


FIREBAUCGH, DorotHy GILE. The Sacra- 
mento Union: Voice of California, 
1851-75. JQ 30:3 p321 Summer. 
Review of role played by California’s 
dominant paper in the Civil War and 
Gold Rush days. 

FONTELLIO-NANTON, H. I. The Negro 
press and its obligations. Quill 41:9 p10 
Sept. 

The 126-year history of Negro press is 
evaluated along with possibilities for 
future. 
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POLLARD, JAMES E. Truman and the press: 
Final phase, 1951-53. JQ 30:3 p273 
Summer. 

Author of book on Presidents and the 
press sums up the final phase of the 
White House period. 

SIEBERT, FREDERICK S. The historical pat- 

tern of press freedom. Nieman Rpts. 
7:3 p43 July. 
Illinois journalism director in Kappa 
Tau Alpha address places press freedom 
in historical perspective with theories of 
authoritarianism, libertarianism, and 
communism. 


Labor Relations and Press 


ANONYMOUS. Governor’s veto saves Cali- 

fornia severance from publisher attack. 
Guild Rep. 20:15 pl July 24. 
Gov. Warren and Lt. Gov. Knight both 
decline to sign bill which would deny 
unemployment compensation to news- 
men taking severance pay. 

— Interrogation of employees as an unfair 

labor practice. Yale Law Jour. 62:8 
p1258 July. 
NLRB ruling sustained in Jackson Press 
case: Taft-Hartley act violated, employ- 
ees coerced, by questioning about their 
union sympathies. 

—ITU delegates facing call to replenish 
union funds. E&P 86:32 p9 Aug. 1. 
Analysis of defense program and Uni- 
type newspaper expenditures by E&P 
observer. 

—ITU okays new TTS code in Atlantic 
City. E&P 86:32 pil Aug. 1. 

—Largest ANG convention furthers guild 
policy, 9 officer posts to be decided by 
election. Guild Rep. 20:14 pl July 10. 
20th anniversary of guild marked at 
convention as speakers detail world- 
wide interests of newspapermen’s union. 

—Publishers’ strike insurance operations 

revealed; $3 million are on tap in fund. 
Guild Rep. 20:18 pl Sept. 11. 
Data on fund administered by ANPA 
with support by insurance companies al- 
legedly is discoverec in connection with 
Seattle strike. 

—Reporter fired for misconduct after Al- 

bany commie hearings. Guild Rep. 20: 
15 pl July 24. 
Guild unit grievance committee exam- 
ines case of member fired for refusing 
to testify before House un-American 
committee. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


—Seattle strike leads to disclosure of 
ANPA members’ insurance pact. Ad. 
Age 24:35 pl Aug. 31. 

Insurance periodical breaks story as re- 
sult of Seattle newspaper strike. 


Barry, JOHN. Can newspapers pay $150? 
Their profit sheet says yes. Guild Rep. 
20:19 pl Sept. 25. 

Detailed case for $150 minimum is giv- 
en by Newspaper Guild. 


—$150? Magazines, Radio and TV al- 

ready pay more. Guild Rep. 20:18 pl 
Sept. 11. 
Research department member of News- 
paper Guild says newspaper side of 
journalism is behind other areas in min- 
imum wages. 


McGreevy, MICHAEL T. Featherbedding 
as an unfair labor practice within the 
meaning of Section 8(b) (6) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act (federal). 
Ill. Bar Jour. 41:10 p603 June. 

The Supreme Court misinterpreted Con- 
gress’ intent, when it found “setting bo- 
gus” no violation. 


PEARSE, BEN. The labor press. 
177:4 p71 July 25. 
Report on labor papers today. 


WaLKER, Jerry. Guild sets sights on 

$150; wire service unit defeated. E&P 
86:28 p9 July 4. 
Newspaper Guild at 20th convention re- 
views wage and organization successes 
as officers see publishing business enter- 
ing prosperous era. 

—Martin v. Collis in Guild choice: Pres- 
tige or power. E&P 86:29 p7 July 11. 
Background of struggle for union lead- 
ership as seen at Guild convention. 


Nation 


Magazines 
Quick revival. 


ANONYMOUS. 
p48 July 20. 
Annenberg of Philadelphia Inquirer to 
issue new Quick. 

—Readers can vote. Bus. Wk. 1245 p68 
July 11. 

Democrats launch new magazine. 


Barko, Naomi. A woman looks at men’s 
magazines. Rep. 9:1 p29 July 7. 
Escape and sensationalism is the for- 
mula. 


MALLAN, JOHN P. Luce’s hot-and-cold war. 
New Rep. 129:9 p12 Sept. 28. 
Life editorials may shape foreign policy. 


Time 62:3 
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Miscellaneous 


Davip, H. B. The troubled travels of Col- 
onel McCormick. Rep. 9:3 p35 Aug. 4. 
Medieval aspects of the Chicago Trib- 
une’s publisher. 

DuRNIAK, JOHN. 3-D: A gimmick today, 
journalism tomorrow. Quill 41:9 p8 
Sept. 

Dimensional pictures may enable news- 
men to convey feeling of actual partici- 
pation. 

MILLER, WILLIAM Leg. It may be box of- 
fice, but is it the Bible? Rep. 9:5 p42 
Sept. 29. 

Hollywood allegedly twists biblical plots 
into proper box office form. 

SHERMAN, WILLIAM E. Freedom of speech 
in motion pictures. U. of Fla. Law Rev. 
6:1 p131 Spring. 

Joseph Burstyn case called the first ap- 
plying free speech protection to motion 
pictures. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 
ANonyMous. Drummond in Herald Trib- 
une D. C. post. E&P 86:39 p13 Sept. 
19. 
Roscoe Drummond’s appointment to 
head N. Y. Herald Tribune bureau pro- 
duces several Christian Science Monitor 
staff changes also. 
—Hearst estate value exceeds $56,500,000. 
E&P 86:39 p12 Sept. 19. 
—If I had $10 million. Time 62:7 p71 
Aug. 17. 
Detroit may get Democratic daily. 
—Sugar cane waste makes good reading. 
Bus. Wk. 1248 p46 Aug. 1. 
New cheap source of newsprint. 
—The TTS revolution. Time 62:2 p68 
July 13. 
Teletypesetter use is growing. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Dailies, Sun- 
day papers maintain circulations. E&P 
86:28 p7 July 4. 
Circulation trend is reversed over year 
before, E&P-ABC quarterly study 
shows. 

—Study shows mail subscription rates of- 
ten too low. E&P 86:38 p14 Sept. 12. 
GANNETT, FRANK E. $10,000 on the spot 
started Gannett group. E&P 86:30 p10 

July 18. 

Owner of famous New York State chain 
gives details and philosophy of his oper- 
ations. 
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Gites, RICHARD Y. Post Office takes its 
case for higher postal rates to congress. 
PI 244:4 p27 July 24. 

Post office department’s views on cost 
determination for second and third class 
mail. 


RAINES, IRvING I. Second-class postal rates 
and cost ascertainment. JQ 30:3 p331 
Summer. 

Examination of the methods used in the 
post office department to determine han- 
dling costs of various classes of mail. 

WALKER, Jerry. Unitypo program is given 

roaring vote of approval. E&P 86:35 p7 
Aug. 22. 
President Woodruff Randolph of the 
ITU wins easily on his plan for union 
financed newspapers at 95th convention 
of union. 

WALLIS, MATHER. Photocomposition ma- 
chines; survey of a widening field. E&P 
86:31 p9 July 25. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 
ALAN, Ray. Is the English channel really 
necessary? Rep. 9:5 p32 Sept. 29. 
An experiment in trying to establish 
complete communication between 
French and British towns. 


ALISKY, MARVIN. Mexican newscasts link 
a nation in a peaceful revolution. Quill 
41:9 Sept. 

Part played by broadcasting in country 
with limited communications and large 
illiteracy rate. 

ANONYMOUS. Foreign information activi- 
ties reorganized. State Dept. Bul. 29: 
739 p238 Aug. 24. 

New U. S. Information Agency set up. 

—President’s committee reports on inter- 
national information activities. State 
Dept. Bul. 29:735 p124 July 27. 

U. S. should stress common goals. 

—The Red network. Bhnd. the Iron Crtn. 
2:8 p56 Aug. 

Communists have converted pre-war 
equipment in sateliite countries to prime 
propaganda purpose. 

—The Red network: A story with a moral. 
Bdcstng. 45:8 p82 Aug. 24. 

How Communists use radio to help. 
bring nations of central Europe under 
their control. 

Bok, Curtis. The duty of freedom. Sat. 
Rev. 36:28 p27 July 11. 

Freedom to be silent seen at low ebb. 
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DEuTSCHER, Isaac. The Kremlin trium- 
virs: One down, two to go. Rep. 9:4 
p15 Sept. 1. 

Impressions of politics in the Kremlin 
including theory on role of public opin- 
ion in the post-Stalin era. 

Erwin, Ray. Federal liaison with 385 for- 
eign newsmen. E&P 86:35 p52 Aug. 22. 
Details of how U. S. Information Agen- 
cy activity endeavors to sell American 
ideas to foreign newsmen on voluntary 
basis without censorship. 

ETHRIDGE, Mark. Of whom shall I be 
afraid? Nieman Rpts. 7:3 p3 July. 
Candid picture of public opinion in the 
United States by Louisville editor and a 
demand that the “unafraid” change it. 

Hatt, Gorpdon D. Husksters of hate. 
Prog. 17:8 p5 Aug. 

Analysis of “hate” publications in the 


JOURNALISM 


Javits, Jacop K. Some Queensberry rules 
for congressional investigators. Rep. 9:4 
p23 Sept. 1. 

Opinions by a congressman on commit- 
tee procedure which includes suggestions 
on news releases. 

Lewis, FREEMAN, and Levin, MEYER. 
Special section on paper-back books. 
Rep. 9:4 p36 Sept. 1. 

History and economics of this form of 
mass communication. 

McCartHy, JoHN. Why and how the 
Knights of Columbus advertise Catholic 
faith. PI 244:10 p42 Sept. 4. 

Facts behind unique religious advertising 
campaign. 

PAULU, BuRTON. The Smith-Mundt Act: 
A legislative history. JQ 30:3 p300 
Summer. 

Review of one phase of the first attempt 
of the U. S. to establish a permanent 
international information device. 

PRICE, WARREN C. What daily news exec- 
utives think of public opinion polls. JQ 
30:3 p287 Summer. 

Results of ten-question query and com- 
ments from representative sample. 

RosaPEPE, JosePH S. Public relations 
progress in Italy. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:8 p4 
Aug. 

Importance of posters to Public Opinion 
in Italy with illustrations of techniques 
in political situations. 

Owens, HAMILTON. Press most effective 
as Opposition voice. E&P 86:30 pl2 
July 18. 


QUARTERLY 


Editor-in-chief of Baltimore Sunpapers 
discusses place of newspapers in social 
leadership. 

STEWART, RAYMOND F. Surveys of reader 
attitudes toward newspaper combina- 
tions. JQ 30:3 p315 Summer. 

Results of surveys in four cities where 
two newspapers exist under the same 
management. 

WEISENFELD, ALLAN. Public opinion and 
strikes. Labor Law Jour. 4:7 p451 July. 
Public opinion (as described) is declared 
of little influence in industrial strife. 

Yu, FREDERICK T. C. How the Chinese 
Reds transfer mass grievances into pow- 
er. JQ 30:3 p354 Summer. 

Propaganda policy of red leadership 
aims at direct action against internal and 
external opposition to economic reforms. 


Public Relations 

ANONYMouS. “AA” study finds many top 
agencies don’t have public relations serv- 
ice. Ad. Age 24:39 p2 Sept. 28. 

Many regard PR as service function, 
others refuse to list clients. 

CROWDER, Troy. These left college: A 
study of withdrawals. Col. Pub. Rel. 
Quarterly 4:4 p29 July. 

KNOWLTON, ELLiotT B. Disaster and PR. 
Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:9 p12 Sept. 

How the industrial concerns of Worces- 
ter, Mass., united with other agencies to 
bring relief after a tornado. 

LaRRABEE, C. B. You can hardly call it 

freedom of speech. PI 244:9 pS Aug. 
28. 
Publisher claims business papers suffer 
because ideas and opinions of agency 
personnel are censored by legal counsel 
and public relations “experts.” 

NEWCOMB, ROBERT. Things a public rela- 

tions man could know. Ad. Age 24:31 
p46 Aug. 3. 
Plea for experience and concern for em- 
ployee communication in field where 
ability to write a release is only a mini- 
mum. 

PaRKER, J. P. PR pattern for pipeliners. 
Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:7 p14 July. 
Maintaining the goodwill of landowners 
and others on 1,000-mile route. 

Prippy, LawRENCE Jr. Highway public re- 
lations. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:7 p12 July. 
Conduct not publicity is key to trucking 
company’s program. 








Articles in American Magazines 


SCHLOEMER, CLARENCE L. Why 
choose your college. Col. 
Quarterly 4:4 p22 July. 
Preliminary exposition of study of Mich- 
igan State students. 

STEPHENSON, HowarbD. Are house maga- 

zines expendable? Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:7 
p5 July. 
Suggestion that house editors list the 
purposes of their magazines now so that 
they won’t be embarrassed by the ques- 
tion later. 

WitteTtT, K. B. How we did (do) it— 
Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 9:8 p13 Aug. 

Insurance company finds tour of home 
office is extremely worthwhile PR in- 
vestment. 


they 
Pub. Rel. 


Radio and Television 


ALLEN, SPENCER. Is freedom of informa- 
tion a technical problem for TV? Quill 
41:7 p19 July. 

Technical improvements are needed if 
TV is to have equal access privileges in 
all public meetings. 

ANONYMOUS. A new understanding of ra- 
dio and new areas for its research. 
Tide 27:18 p52 Aug. 1. 

Radio listening habits in TV areas are 
studied. 

—British snub commercial TV. Bus. Wk. 
1245 p112 July 11. 

Strong opposition to commercial TV 
leads to postponement of parliamentary 
showdown. 

—CBS steals the show. Fortune 48:1 p78 
July. 

Network tops key rival in sales and 
showmanship. 

—Color to the rescue of TV’s boom. Bus. 
Wk. 1247 p132 July 25. 

Firm of consulting economists makes 
five-year forecast of television set sales. 

—Communications practice and procedure. 
U. S. Law Week 22:11 p2133 Sept. 29. 
FCC standard procedures extended to 
licensing of educational FM stations. 

—Dateline: WDSU-TV New Orleans. TV 
10:9 p53 Sept. 

Public service program digs into contro- 
versial issues and achieves high listener 
rating. 

—Executive suite 485 Madison. TV 10:9 
p25 Sept. 

CBS-Television executives are intro- 
duced and organizational structure is 
charted. 
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—Messages received. Time 62:12 p102 

Sept. 21. 
Ulmer Turner, Chicago newsman, ‘adds 
new program which makes use of tape- 
recorded samplings of broadcast propa- 
ganda aimed at the United States. 

--No horns, no beard. Time 42:8 p46 
Aug. ‘24. 

C.1.0. hires commentator to broadcast 
on 128 stations. 

—One hundred and ten reports of endur- 
ing worth. Bdestng. 45:12 p79 Sept. 21. 
Capsule summaries of articles during 
one year serves as permanent index. 

—Tape unreels magnetic future. Bus. Wk. 
1254 p46 Sept. 12. 

Magnetic recording, a multimillion-dol- 
lar business, has an even greater future. 

—Television markets. TV 10:8 p30 Aug. 
Thirty-eight pages of statistical informa- 
tion about television markets, tabulated 
on a county basis. 

—Ten basic findings of new Christal radio 
study. Sponsor 7:16 p34 Aug. 10. 
Summarization of study of radio listen- 
ing habits in TV areas. 


—The RED network: A story with a 
moral. Bdestng. 45:8 p82 Aug. 24. 
How Communists used radio to help 
bring nations of central Europe under 
their control. 


-——TV becomes the big medium. TV 10:9 
p36 Sept. 
Advertising expenditures of nation’s fifty 
biggest advertisers are tabulated; four- 
teen allocate largest sums to television. 


—Twelve fallacies about nighttime radio. 
Sponsor 7:16 p30 Aug. 10. 
Listener research contradicts generaliza- 
tions unfavorable to radio. 


—12,000 listeners tell Mutual who spon- 
sors Fulton Lewis Jr. Newscasts. Ad. 
Age 24:27 p26 July 6. 

Preliminary report on first effort at com- 
prehensive check of a cooperative spon- 
sored show’s listener attitude response. 


—U. S. post-war radio sets now exceed 
110 million. Bdestng. 45:7 p39 Aug. 17. 
Statistical report on radio set production. 


—What advertisers should know about 
Negro radio. Sponsor 7:17 p65 Aug. 
24. 

Second annual section devoted to radio 
broadcasting to fifteen million U. S. Ne- 
groes. 
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—Will the White House TV show change 
Democratic Digest 1:1 p107 


JOURNALISM 


politics? 
Aug. 
Editorial reactions around the country 
are summarized. 

Beatty, J. FRANK. Newspapers are won- 
derful. Bdcstng. 45:10 p90 Sept. 7. 
With accompanying editorial, satirical 
dialogue assails a university survey on 
housewives’ attitudes toward advertising 
media. 

Brown, DonaLp E. Five keys to better 
TV news shows. Bdcstng. 45:7 p94 
Aug. 17. 

Award-winning news operation is anal- 
yzed. 

Byron, JAMES A. What you need for re- 
mote TV. Quill 41:7 p15 July. 

Texas newsman discusses equipment, 
staff, and techniques for remotes. 

CaTTON, BRucE. One-party television: It’s 
big money. Nation 177:7 p132 Aug. 15. 
Trend toward “corporate domination” 
and “big operators” is discussed. 

DoyLe, Leo. KFPA—an experiment in 
radio. Sat. Rev. 36:33 p30 Aug. 15. 
Listener-sponsored station is tested in 
California. 

GouLp, Jack. A television critic takes a 
frank look at his job. Quill 41:7 p9 
July. 

Press has responsibility to offer intelli- 
gent criticism. 

—Europe’s TV picture—and ours. N. Y. 
Times Mag. p22 Aug. 22. 

Radio editor compares TV fare on both 
sides of Atlantic. 

HowarbD, Jack. Hollywood and television 
—year of decision. Q of FR&T 7:4 
p359 Summer. 

Pay-as-you-view television might raise 
program standards. 

HuBLER, RICHARD G. Jack Webb: The 
man who makes “Dragnet.” Coronet 
34:5 p27 Sept. 

Behind-the-scenes story of unique, real- 
istic radio and TV program. 

HULL, RICHARD B. Shall we educate a new 
species to operate TV? Quill 41:7 p7 
July. 

Journalism schools are challenged to set 
high professional standards. 

JAFFE, ALFRED. UHF: One year later. 
Sponsor 7:18 p32 Sept. 7. 

During first year of UHF, 55 stations 
have gone on the air. 


QUARTERLY 


KEHL, LESLIE and PARRAGUIRRE, LORIN. 
When the spoken word becomes a libel. 
Dicta 30:5 p183 May. 

Classifying defamation, especially by ra- 
dio, demands a reasonable standard such 
as “potentiality of harm.” 

Lepore, FRANK C. Stock footage: How to 
use it. Bdcstng. 45:2 p101 July 13. 
Stations make effective use of film li- 
brary. 

LERNER, Max K. Limitations imposed on 

television and radio: A problem that 
needs immediate attention. American 
Bar Association Journal 39:7 p568 
July. 
Member of New York bar gives detailed 
argument as to why radio and television 
should be permitted to cover court 
trials. 

Lewis, RICHARD S. University TV: “A 
public nuisance.” New Rep. 129;3 pil 
Aug. 17. 

Illinois broadcasters and taxpayers fed- 
eration try to block educational TV. 

LINDEBAUM, IsiporE. The care and feed- 
ing of TV film unions. Bdestng. 45:2 
p88 July 13. 

Union structure is analyzed. 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. Why the Voice of 
America should be abolished. Reader’s 
Digest 63:376 p41 Aug. 

Columnist recommends substitution of 
“regular American domestic news broad- 
casts.” 

MANNES, Marya. The 
Rep. 9:3 p31 Aug. 4. 
Critic evaluates commentators on major 
networks; CBS wins praise. 


OBERLIN, RICHARD. How to make your 
TV news programs pay. Quill 41:7 p16 
July. 

Facts and figures on money-making 
operation are quoted. 

O'BRIEN, W. E. TV is losing ground in 
Congress. Quill 41:8 p8 Aug. 

Most lawmakers are said to be opposed 
to TV coverage of committee sessions. 
PHILLIPS, ELAINE S. Tips to the novice 
film buyer. Bdcstng. 45:6 p82 Aug. 10. 
Sources and methods of film sales are 

classified. 

Ray, WILLIAM. If you have news sources, 
news pictures, and a live camera, you 
can have a TV show. Quill 41:7 p13 
July. 

(Continued on Page 537) 
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Among the events that attracted the attention of the European professional 
journals the most important are: 

The difficulties between the editor and the directors of the Gazette de Lausanne, 
ending with the editor retaining his independence. A similar case arose in Turin 
with the Gazette del Popolo. 

The pros and cons of commercial TV as discussed in Great Britain; the first 
session of the Press Council also led to many articles in the British journals. 

Unusual news also was the announcement of a new London daily to start in 
October—this time originating from a weekly. 

This quarter was characterized further by the richness of international con- 
gresses, both of journalists and scientists. 


Publications cited: BSV, Bulletin Schweizerischer Zeitungsverlegerverband (Basel/Zurich); DZ, Die 
Deutsche Zeitung (Bielefeld); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EP, Etudes de Presse 
(Paris); DFP, Die Fachpresse, Mitteilungen des Schweizerischen Fachpresse-Verbandes (Zurich); FIEJ, 
Federation Internationale des Editeurs de Journaux et Publications, bulletin d’informations (Paris); FIJ, 
Federation Internationale des Journalistes, information (Bruxelles); ICPG, Inter-Continental Press 
Guide (Havana); IPI, 1.P.1. Report, bulletin of the International Press Institute (Zurich); IPP, Ireland's 
Press and Printing; DJ, De Journalist, orgaan van de Federatie van Nederlandse Journalisten (Amster- 
dam); NDP, de Nederlandse Dagbladpers 1945, mededelingen (Haarlem); NOTU, Mededelingenblad 
voor het Nederlands Tijdschriftenwezen (’s-Gravenhage); WPN, World’s Press News (London); ZV, 
Zeitungs-erlag (Wiesbaden) HPB, Het Persbureau (Wassenaar); PUBL, Publicistica 


Advertising 
ANONYMOUS. Advertising and the critic. 


The steady upward trend of recent years 
in press advertising continues. 


IPI 2:5 p8 Sept. 
Five recent cases in different countries 
of difficulties between newspapers and 
theater or cinema owners on criticism. 
—Australian dailies’ ad revenue up, but 
magazines are down. WPN 50:1278 
p25 Sept. 11. 
Volume of advertising in magazines de- 
clined nearly 20 percent. 
—Debatten um den Werbefunk. ZV 50: 
15 p474 Aug. 15. 
Discussions on radio advertising. 
—Publishers earn millions more in adver- 
tising revenue. WPN 50:1276 p3 Aug. 
28. 


—-Sowjetzonen-Presseamt verbietet Inser- 
ate von Groszbauern. ZV 50:11 p358 
June 15. 

All kinds of advertisements from farms 
over 20 ha prohibited in Soviet zone. 
—Staatlich geregelte Anzeigenpreise in der 
Sowjetzone. ZV 50:11 p358 June 15. 
Advertising rates fixed by government in 

Soviet zone. 

ANSON, R. G. K. Pogo tags on to Sena- 
tor’s book-burn with neat twist to sell 
new tome. WPN 50:1276 p7 Aug. 28. 
The American advertising scene as 
viewed by British-born marketing man- 
ager. 
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Copy CuieF. Selling a habit instead of a 
brand. WPN 49:1267 p22 June 26. 
Advertisers promote their competitors’ 
goods as well as their own. 

Huet, Marcev. La. publicité gratuite est- 
elle rentable? E 8:227 p12 June 30. 
Does free advertising pay for itself? 

MUGGERIDGE, MALCOLM. Press attitude to- 

ward sponsored TV is oh, so funny, 
thinks Punch editor. WPN 50:1271 p18 
July 24. 
Newspapers do not want to lose adver- 
tising to commercial TV, therefore they 
have discovered all sorts of high-minded 
reasons. 


_ Circulation 

ANONYMOUS. Les tirages de la presse fran- 
gaise. EP 5:7 p223 Eté. 

Circulation totals for Paris and provin- 
cial press in March. 

—Tageszeitungen im internationalen Post- 
bezug. DZ 7:6 p7 June. 

Changes in newspaper mailings discussed 
at post congress in Brussels. 

—Zoll- und Luftpostsatze hindern die Ver- 
breitung von Zeitungen. DZ 7:6 p6 
June. 

Import duties and airmail rates impede 
newspaper distribution. 

GABLER, CaRL G.m.b.H. Statistische Zah- 
len uber die Tagespresse der drei West- 
zonen einschlieszlich West-Berlin. ZV 
50:14 p444 July 31. 

Circulation totals for dailies in West 
Germany and West Berlin. 


Community Newspapers 


ANonyMous. Die Lokalspitze-wesentlich- 
er Teil der Zeitung. ZV 50:17 pS17 
Sept. 15. 

The importance of local news. 

—Keeping the press alive. IPP 26:2 pS 
June. 

The provincial newspaper’s files preserve 
the record of its honourable origins and 
the traditions of a vital press. 

Brown, SEVELLON. The editor in the one- 
newspaper town. IPI 2:5 pl Sept. 
Better news coverage and less “reader- 
bait” are the advantages that should off- 
set monopoly’s drawbacks to the com- 
munity. 

LAVERY, MARION. Provincial press opens 
the door to a prosperous country-wide 
market. IPP 26:2 p18 June. 
Importance of the provincial press in 
Irish community life. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Codex ethicus in Zweden. 
DJ 4:7 p13 July. 

Publicistklubben in Sweden publishes di- 
rectory of ethics for journalists. 

—Could this be Press Council’s first case? 
WPN 49:1267 p6 June 26. 

Mishandling by national press of news 
item from Hatfield suitable matter for 
investigation by Press Council? 

—Disunited front on press law changes. 
IPI 2:4 p10 Aug. 

New law on press offenses in Greece 
criticized by press. 

—Fortschritte im internationalen Berichti- 
gungsrecht. DZ 7:6 p2 June. 
International agreement on the right of 
correcting inaccurate news discussed. 

—Gaps round Press Council table. IPI 2:3 
p9 July. 

Important London dailies did not send 
representatives. 

—Medical Committee penalises Standard. 
WPN 50:1272 p4 July 31. 

Evening Standard breaks release in- 
structions, is cut from mailing list. 

—‘“New approach” to freedom of infor- 
mation. IPI 2:3 p3 July. 

Lopez report urges revision of conven- 
tion and proposes professional body for 
liaison between UN and press. 

—New law to censor youth publications. 
IPI 2:3 p10 July. 

Bill to suppress all literature endanger- 
ing youth passed in Germany. 

—Newsmen protest editor’s prosecutions. 
IPI 2:5 p8 Sept. 

About one thousand Indonesian press- 
men and sympathizers march in demon: 
stration. 

—Press Council dodged the issue, com- 
plains Marie Stopes. WPN 50:1272 p3 
July 31. 

—Press Council “doomed to futility” 

thinks Mirror group chairman. WPN 
49:1264 pS June 5. 
Cecil H. King attacks British Press 
Council during annual general meeting 
of the Daily Mirror and Sunday Picto- 
rial companies. 

—Press Council will justify itself, thinks 

W. L. Andrews. WPN 50:1280 p10 
Sept. 25. 
Yorkshire Post editor thinks that what- 
ever Press Council would have done at 
its first meeting, it would have been at- 
tacked. 





Foreign Bibliography 


—Supreme court rules in pressmen’s favor. 
IPI 2:3 p11 July. 

Action of president against the press in 
Ecuador. 

—Tangier censors morals. 
June. 

Sale or display for sale of publications 
which might harm morals prohibited. 
—The jury that condemned Mirror poll. 

WPN 50:1271 p3 July 24. 
Advertisement policy of the Times and 
other newspapers upheld and the Daily 
Mirror’s Princess Margaret ballot de- 
nounced, at first meeting of Press Coun- 
cil. 

—yYou can’t alter the rules in the middle 
of the game, says John Gordon. WPN 
50:1279 p6 Sept. 11. 

British Institute of Journalists discusses 
Press Council. 


NARASIMHAN, V. K. Problems of Indian 
press advisory system. IPI 2:3 pS July. 
Relations between press and government 
in India. 

RaTH, Dr. Vom Grundrecht der freien 
Meinungsauszerung und der Freiheit der 
Presse. DZ 7:7 p2 July. 

Liberty of the press and freedom of 
speech in European democratic develop- 
ment. 

RoTHE, Dr. Das Gesetz iiber die Ver- 
breitung jugendgefahrdender Schrif.en. 
ZV 50:11 p353 June 15. 

New law on publications endangering 
morals of youth defended against criti- 
cism of the press. 

SENTINEL. When the Press Council begins 
its meetings. WPN 49:1267 p20 June 
26. 

Speculations about future activities of 
British Press Council. 

TERROU, FERNAND. Le statut juridique de 
lentreprise de presse en France. EP 5:7 
p156 Eté. 

The juridical statute of newspaper enter- 
prises in France. 


IPI 2:2 pl2 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 
ANONYMOUS. De obstakels der waarheid. 
HPB 4:7/8 pS July/Aug. 
Summary of talk by Jules Romains at 
Third International Congress for the 
Press in Evian (France). 
—Marie Stopes hits at press ban on ads 


for her sex books. WPN 49:1266 p3 
June 19. 
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-—Met het slagersmes de telex te lijf. DJ 
4:7 p5 July. 
Dutch news agency ANP criticized. 

—Need for more interpretation of the 
news. IPI 2:2 p4 June. 
London IPI assembly debates “How 
good is the flow of the news and what 
can be done to improve it.” 

Hoyt, PALMER. The press and the senator. 
IPI 2:4 pl Aug. 
Newspapers risk becoming “lifeless tools 
in the hands of a demagogue” unless edi- 
torial methods are revised to handle the 
“big lie.” 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANONYMOUS. Kemsley’s impressive coro- 
nation coverage was planned months 
ahead. WPN 49:1265 p31 June 12. 

—Press, TV, radio, film gave the world 
biggest—and best ever—coverage. WPN 
49:1264 p4 June 5S. 

Coronation coverage. 

BECHTLE, OTTO WOLFGANG. Die Wechsel- 
wirkung zwischen Presse und Politik. 
ZV 50:15 p455 Aug. 15. 

Interaction of press and politics. 

FopPpeMA, YGE. Het vraagstuk der boek- 
besprekingen. DJ 4:6 p9 June. 

The problem of book reviews. 


GAUTIER-WALTER, A. La presse paralléle 
des bulletins des lettres. E 8:232 p7 
Sept. 20. 

Newsletters and their relations with the 
press. 

HEYNACHER, HELLMUT. Zeitungen sind 
sprachgestaltend. DZ 7:8/9 p14 Aug/ 
Sept. 

Influence of the press on language. 

KruG, Dr. WERNER G. Die Auszenpolitik 
in der deutschen Presse. ZV 50:11 p361 
June 15. 

Foreign news. in German newspapers 
mostly from news agencies. More for- 
eign correspondents wanted. 

M. S. Der Hokuspokus mit dem Horo- 
skop. DZ 7:8/9 p11 Aug./Sept. 
Hocus-pocus with horoscopes in the 
German press. 

M. v. “Mehr deutsche Nachrichten aus 
dem Ausland.” ZV 50:11 p352 June 15. 
Report on the activities of Deutsche 
Presse Agentur. 

MILNER, ERNEST. Newspapers take more 
than passing interest in agricultural af- 
fairs. WPN 50:1280 p23 Sept. 25. 
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REID, ALAN. News gatherer’s urge to 
“make policy” can foil executive’s at- 
tempts at objective journalism. IPI 2:4 
p2 Aug. 

Australian reporters tend to anticipate 
policy of editor. 

Rignsporp, C. Kunstcritiek in de Christe- 
lijke Dagbladpers. DJ 4:6 p22 June; DJ 
4:7 p23 July. 

Art criticism in the protestant dailies. 

SCHWORBEL, Dr. HERBERT. Mehr Wirt- 
schaftsnachrichten fiir die deutsche 
Presse. ZV 50:16 p495 Aug. 31. 

Report on economic news agency in 
Germany. 


WALTON, HERBERT A. How dull and in- 
sipid our language would be without the 
cliché. WPN 50:1277 p19 Sept. 4. 
Defense of the cliché! 


Education for Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. Eine Sammel- und For- 
schungsstelle der Presse. DZ 7:6 p26 
June. 

Institute for Press-research 
mund, 


in Dort- 


—Growing work of press centre. IPI 2:3 
pi2 July. 
IPI press center should be further devel- 
oped. 


—tLe congres des Instituts de science de 
la presse et de formation de journalistes 
réuni 4 Amsterdam les 23, 24, 25 Mai 
1953. EP 5:7 p153 Eté. 

International congress of university 
teachers of the science of the press in 
Amsterdam, May 23-25. 


Haacke, Dr. WiLMonT. Das Institut fiir 
Publizistik in Miinster. ZV 50:12 p389 
June 30. 

Activities of the Institute for Journalism 
of the University of Miinster. 


Just, Cart. Norway’s practical approach 
to training. IPI 2:3 p6 July. 
Description of “journalistakademiet” in 
Oslo. 


OorRSCHOT, VAN. Journalisten-opleiding als 
jonge wetenschap. DJ 4:7 p9 July. 
Report on the international congress for 
teachers of the science of the press, 
Amsterdam. 


Rose, E. J. B. New tasks in future pro- 
gram of institute. IPI 2:2 p2 June. 
Report on Second General Assembly of 
IPI in London, May 13-15. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 


ANONYMoOuS. Die gelenkte Presse im neu- 
en Polen. ZV 50:17 p510 Sept. 15. 

The press in Poland. 

— -dpa- zog Bilanz. DZ 7:6 p7 June. 
Annual report on German news agency 
DPA. 

—lInternationalen Fragen des Fernmelde- 
wesens. DZ 7:6 p3 June. 

International problems of telecommuni- 
cation. 

—Freiheit des Nachrichtenwesens. DZ 7:6 
pil June. 

Free flow of news in the United States. 

—Kontraste der Nachrichten-Berichter- 
stattung in Europa und den USA. DZ 
7:7 p4 July. 

Differences in news reporting between 
Europe and the USA. 

—Nachrichtenagenturen in Indien. ZV 50: 
15 p469 Aug. 15. 

News agencies in India. 

—Problems in development of journalist 
exchanges. IPI 2:5 p10 Sept. 

Outline of IPI’s plan for exchange. 

—Reuters seek to send men to iron cur- 
tain states again. WPN 50:1270 p5 
July 17. 

Reuters applies for visas for countries 
behind the Iron Curtain; Reuters breaks 
with Press Trust of India. 

—Twenty-five years of press and ad prog- 
ress in Australia. WPN 50:1274 pl0 
Aug. 14. 
25th anniversary number of Newspaper 
News. 

—World affairs in the popular press. IPI 
2:2 p6 June. 

General Assembly of IPI debates on 
“The state of the Press.” 

ABDULGANI, RUSLAN. Peil en omvang der 
Indonesische pers. DJ 4:8/9 p22 Aug./ 
Sept. 

General level and circulation of Indone- 
sian press. 

ABSHAGEN, Dr. K. H. Die Deutschland- 
Berichterstattung der englischen Presse. 
ZV 50:16 p480 Aug. 31. 

How the English press covers Germany. 

DENNIS, CHARLES. The press in Liberia. 
FIEJ 5:17 p60 July. 

Descotes, Maurice. Aspects de la presse 
d’Allemagne occidentale. EP 5:7 p203 
Eté. 

Some aspects of the press in West Ger- 
many. 
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FUSILIER, RAYMOND. La presse et la polit- 
ique en Suéde. EP 5:7 p187 Eté. 
Press and politics in Sweden. 

GuERIN, JEAN Marc. La presse de langue 
francaise aux Etats-Unis. I and II. E 
8:231 pS Sept. 10; E 8:232 pS Sept. 20. 
The French language press in the Unit- 
ed States. 

KORNICKER, KurT. Die Tatigkeit der Aus- 
landeskorrespondenten einst und heute. 
I and II. ZV 50:12 p375 June 30; ZV 
50:13 p417 July 15. 

The work of a foreign correspondent in 
former days and now. 

KurFORST, RICHARD. Le journalisme en 
Autriche. FIJ 2:2 p5 May-July. 

The collective labor contract for jour- 
nalists in Austria. 

MURAYAMA, NAGATAKA. The 
press. FIEJ 5:17 p59 July. 

ReEmPT, JAN D. Journalistiek en pers in 
Australie. DJ 4:7 p10 July. 

Journalism and press in Australia. 

Rot, P. Die Sowjetpresse von heute. ZV 
50:14 p434 July 31. 

The modern press in Russia. 


Japanese 


Government and the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Die Sowjets beschlagnahm- 
en Osterreichische Arbeiterzeitung. ZV 
50:11 p360 June 15. 

Edition of Arbeiterzeitung confiscated by 
Soviet authorities in Austria. 

BapEeR, Dr. GERHARD. Presseinformations- 
recht und die kommunale Auskunfts- 
pflicht. ZV 50:16 p483 Aug. 31. 

Legal aspects of the contact between 
press and municipality in Germany. 

Isaacs, NORMAN E. Security need not 
mean news suppression. IPI 2:4 p4 
Aug. 

American editor criticizes security classi- 
fication system in USA. 

S. Z. De gemeentebesturen en de pers. 
DJ 4:8/9 p2 Aug./Sept. 

The municipality and the press. 

SAWYER, ROLAND. Too much atomic se- 
crecy. IPI 2:5 p4 Sept. 

Need for informed public opinion de- 
mands revision of security measures. 


History and Biography 
ANONYMOUS. Die erste russische Zeitung 
vor 250 Jahren. ZV 50:17 p521 Sept. 
r3. 
First Russian newspaper started 250 
years ago. 
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—Die ersten Illustrierten: Briefmalerzeit- 
ungen. DZ 7:8/9 p23 Aug./Sept. 
History of tabloid paper can be traced 
back to fifteenth century. 

BN. Tegengestelde ontwikkeling van de 
Engelse en de Nederlandse persraad. 
PUBL. 1:2 p4 July. 

History of the opposite development of 
British and Dutch Press Council. 

BUNAU-VARILLA, MAurRIce. Le téte-a-téte 
Poincaré—Bunau-Varilla du 9 Mai, 
1920. EP 5:7 p179 Eté. 

The interview of Poincaré by Bunau- 
Varilla on May 9, 1920. 

CuHwatT, PAauL. Fantéme a vendre. 
227 p8 June 20. 

History of the Journal des Débats. 
DresLer, Dr. A. Andreas Aperger, be- 
deutendster Zeitungsdrucker des dreis- 
zigjahrigen Krieges. DZ 7:6 p23 June. 
Life of Andreas Aperger, most impor- 
tant newspaper printer of the Thirty 

Years’ war. 

MaNnevy, RAYMOND. Une interview in- 
édite de Raymond Poincaré par Mau- 
rice Bunau-Varilla. EP 5:7 p174 Eté. 
An unpublished interview of Raymond 
Poincaré by Maurice Bunau-Varilla. 


PaTRICE, JEAN. Le réle de la presse dans 
Vhistoire du socialisme francais. I and 
Il. E 8:231 p23 Sept. 10; E 8:232 p19 
Sept. 20. 

The role of the press in the history of 
French socialism. 


E 8: 


SN. J. Dagblad De Rotterdammer vijftig 
jaar. DJ 4:7 pl4 July. 
History of De Rotterdammer. 


Labor Relations and the Press 


ANONYMOUS.  Internationaler Kongresz 
der Zeitungsredakteure in Nizza. DZ 
7:6 p10 June. 

Editors discuss problems of state-con- 
trolled vs. free press. 


BourQulin, J. Sixi¢me Congres de la Fédé- 
ration Internationale des Editeurs de 
Journaux. BSZ 335 p306 June. 

Report on sixth congress of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Newspaper Pub- 
lishers, Paris, May 18-22. 


R(ANTWIJK), VAN. Het bestuur van de IFJ 
in Wenen bijeen. DJ 4:7 p6 July. 
Report on the meeting of the executive 
of the International Federation of Jour- 
nalists, Vienna. 
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Magazines 


ANONYMous. Bericht iiber den XI inter- 
nationalen Kongresz der Zeitschriften- 
Presse in Briissel. DFP 3:28 pl July. 
Report on the eleventh International 
Congress of the Periodical Press, Brus- 
sels, May 11-16. 

—France-Illustration devient mensuelle. E 
8:227 p20 June 30. 

Development of French weekly. 


—Het internationale tijdschriften congres 
te Brussel. NOTU 7:10 p6 June. 
Report on the eleventh International 
Congress of the Periodical Press, Brus- 
sels. 

BAARLE, VAN. De les van Brussel. 
7:10 p8 June. 

Commentary on the periodical press 
congress. 


NOTU 


Miscellaneous 


ANONYMOUS. Personalities of Latin Amer- 
ican journalism. ICPG 10:2 pl Aug. 
A profile of Eduardo Hector Alonso, 
editorial writer and fine arts critic of 
Diario de la Marina of Havana. 

WEYERSHAUSER, HANS Kurt. Die bedeut- 
endsten Zeitungen von Italien. DZ 7:7 
p17 July. 

List of the most important Italian news- 
papers. 

—Die bedeutendsten Zeitungen von Portu- 
gal. DZ 7:8/9 p28 Aug./Sept. 

The most important newspapers in Por- 
tugal. 


—Die bedeutendsten Zeitungen von Span- 
ien. DZ 7:8/9 p28 Aug./Sept. 


The 
Spain. 


most important newspapers in 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 
ANonyMous. Editor wins his independ- 

ence. IPI 2:3 p7 July. 

Recapitulation of difficulties between 
editor and directors of Gazette de Lau- 
sanne. 


—Jahresabschlusz der grészten skandina- 
vischen Zeitung Dagens Nyheter. ZV 
50:13 p416 July 15. 

Annual report on Dagens Nyheter. 

—Newspaper sale ends editorial trust. IPI 
2:4 p8 Aug. 

Problems around sale of Gazetta del 
Popolo, Turin. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


—Nottingham papers sale: New owners 
statement to “WPN.” WPN 49:1266 p3 
June 19. 

Nottingham Evening News, from 1710, 
sold by Westminster Press Group to in- 
dependent publishers. 

—Verhiltnisse bei der Gazette de Lau- 
sanne. BSZ 335 p250 June. 

Managing committee of Swiss Associa- 
tion of Publishers discusses Gazette de 
Lausanne difficulties. 


—W. J. Brittain plans a new national: Re- 

corder to go daily. WPN 50:1278 p3 
Sept. 11. 
The Recorder will be Britain’s first new 
national daily since launching of Daily 
Herald in 1912 and Daily Worker in 
1930. 


Marks, STANLEY. The man who collects 
newspapers. WPN 49:1264 p31 June 5. 
Interview with Roy H. Thomson, Cana- 
dian newspaper publisher: there are 
great possibilities for buying British 
newspapers. 

NIEMEYER, GUNTHER. Zur _politischen 
Verantwortung des Zeitungsverlegers. 
ZV 50:14 p429 July 31. 

The political responsibility of the pub- 
lisher. 

PAMELARD, P. L. L’Union frangaise peut- 
elle fournir la pate 4 papier? E p12 
July 10. 

Ramus criticizes report 
Monnet on newsprint. 
SALMON, ROBERT. Newsprint. FIEJ 5:17 

p49 July. 

General report on newsprint for Inter- 
national Federation of Newspaper Pub- 
lishers. 

SIEGEL, Dr. Otto. Papiererzeugung und 
Papier verbrauch in Europa. ZV 50:16 
p498 Aug. 31. 

Production and consumption of news- 
print in Europe. 

—Vom Zeitungsumfang in Europa. ZV 
50:12 p392 June 30. 
Newsprint consumption 
Europe. 


by Georges 


statistics in 


Pictorial Journalism 


GRABENKAMP, WILHELM H. Vorziige und 
Gefahren des Bildjournalismus. DZ 7: 
8/9 p22 Aug./Sept. 

Advantages and disadvantages of picto- 
rial journalism. 





Foreign Bibliography 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 
DOLLING, Harry. “Schlagseiten” der Oef- 

fentlichkeit. DZ 7:6 p19 June. 

Press and public health drives. 
YALMAN, AHMED EmIN. Turkish editors 

inspire national movement. IPI 2:3 p2 

July. 

Contact between press and government 

growing; editors form a_ non-political 

“League of National Solidarity.” 


Public Relations 


Cook, Don. Handicaps in NATO’s public 
relations. IPI 2:4 p8 Aug. 
Fourteen governments in NATO make 
public relations difficult. 


Radio and Television 


ANONYMOUS. Competitive TV: New 
moves by journalists, pro-sponsor 
group. WPN 50:1275 p3 Aug. 21. 
Members of Yorkshire District of Insti- 
tute of Journalists want government to 
establish Commission of Inquiry about 
possible effects of commercial TV. 

—Give the advertising a chance on com- 
petitive TV. WPN 50:1280 p3 Sept. 25. 
Open letter from advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies to Postmaster-General 
asking him not to impose unnecessary 
and crippling restrictions on commercial 

V 


—Zeitungswissenschaft an der Hamburger 
Universitat. ZV 50:11 p365 June 15. 
Activities of the HansBredow Institute 
for Radio and TV. 

ABRAMS, Mark. The TV audience—how 
big will it be? WPN 50:1274 p16 Aug. 
14. 

Analysis of probable British TV market. 

CANHAM, ERWIN D._ Television as a 
means of information. FIEJ 5:17 p18 
July. 

Congress of International Federation of 
Newspaper Publishers discusses rela- 
tions between the press and TV. 

CurTIs, MICHAEL. British press divided on 
commercial TV. IPI 2:4 pS Aug. 
Suggestion from Conservative party to 
introduce commercial TV disturbs tran- 
quility in British press. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 


MASSFELLER, PAUL. Psychlogie des Zeit- 
ungslesers. DZ 7:8/9 p9 Aug./Sept. 
The psychology of the newspaper read- 
er. 


U. S. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Continued from Page 530) 


ROBERTSON, BRucE. Covering the world 
in TV news film. Bdestng. 45:11 p109 
Sept. 14. 

NBC News Film operations are summa- 
rized. 

RYHLICK, FRANK. Newspaper of the Air. 
Bdcestng. 45:8 p86 Aug. 24. 

Story of transition of news program to 
regional TV, with emphasis on commer- 
cial aspects. 

SELDES, GILBERT. Radio, TV and the com- 
mon man. Sat. Rev. 36:35 pll Aug. 29. 
Establishes this hypothesis: “Audiences 
are created by broadcasts and exist only 
at those times and in those places that 
the broadcasters want them to exist.” 

SHAYON, ROBERT LEwis. Comment on a 
Commentator. Sat. Rev. 36:28 p38 July 
Tl. 

Critic praises program aired by Gerald 
W. Johnson on ABC-TV. 

SWING, RAYMOND. V.O.A.—a survey of 
the wreckage. Rep. 9:2 p30 July 21. 
Former employee predicts Voice of 
America will “remain demoralized.” 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 


GRIFFIN, PuiLip F. Press scholars of nine 
nations agree to coordinate research. 
JQ 30:3 p365 Summer. 

Report on research conference of jour- 
nalistic scholars of nine countries held 
at Amsterdam in May 1953. 

HOFSTAETTER, PETER R. The actuality 
measure in the study of public opinion. 
Journal of Applied Psychology 37:4 
p281 Aug. 

JONES, RoBERT L., and BELDo, LESLIE A. 
Methodological improvements in read- 
ership data gathering. JQ 30:3 p345 
Summer. 

Suggested savings in time and money 
are suggested by the use of more effec- 
tive data and recording systems. 

RIDDLE, GEORGE W. N. Validity of read- 
ership studies. Jrnl. of Mktng. 18:1 p26 
July. 

Some aspects of readership studies with 
special reference to business publica- 
tions. 

SIMMONS, WILLARD R. Prelisting in mar- 
ket or media surveys. Jrnl. of Mktng. 
18:1 p6 July. 

Advantages of pre-listing of respondents 
in surveys are presented. 
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@ THE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
Association for Education in Journalism 
(founded in 1912 as the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Journalism) was held 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, August 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1953. 
The two coordinate institution members— 
the Association of Accredited Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, and the Amer- 
ican Society of Journalism School Admin- 
istrators—held their annual business meet- 
ings during the convention. 

The convention program had _ been 
planned by Albert A. Applegate, chairman, 
and Earl A. Mcintyre, Michigan State, 
and the presidents of the three organiza- 
tions: Earl English, AEJ, Missouri; Alvin 
E. Austin, ASJSA, North Dakota; and 
Burton W. Marvin, AASDJ, Kansas. 

Delegates, their families and guests were 
housed in Kellogg Center and in Shaw 
Residence Hall on the campus, and meals 
were served in Shaw Hall, the convention 
headquarters. Meetings were held in Shaw 
Hall and in Fairchild Theater. The con- 
vention closed with a chicken barbecue 
served on the sloping lawn beside the Red 
Cedar River and with a motion picture 
program in Fairchild Theater; the Ford 
Motor Company was host. 

Officially registered were 49 wives and 
29 children of delegates, 14 guests, and 
the following 138 delegates: 


Victor Bluedorn (Sigma Delta Chi), Michael 
J. Radock (Ford Motor Company), Jennings 
B. Woodson (E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany), Baylor University (William J. Thomas), 
Boston University (David M. White), Bradley 
University (Barbara A. Joseph), Brigham 
Young University (Robert N. Richards, Oliver 
R. Smith, Heber G. Wolsey), Butler University 
(DeForest O'Dell), University of California 
(Robert W. Desmond), University of Colorado 
(Chris Burns, A. Gayle Waldrop), Columbia 
University (Roscoe Ellard), University of De- 


troit (Charles L. Sanders), Duquesne Univer- 
sity (Cornelius S. McCarthy), Florida State 
University (Richard B. Eide, Royal H. Ray), 
University of Florida (Rae Weimer), Univer- 
sity of Georgia (John Drewry), Hardin-Sim- 
mons University (Eugene R. Schooley), How- 
ard College (Albert T. Scroggins), Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology (Victor J. Danilov), Uni- 
versity of Illinois (Robert B. Hudson, Arne 
Rae, Fred Siebert, Charles E. Swanson, Wilson 
L. Taylor, John T. Trebilcock), Indiana State 
Teachers College (John A. Boyd), Indiana 
University (Marvin H. Alisky, Gretchen A. 
Kemp, Stephen G. Savage), Iowa State (Ken- 
neth Marvin, Harry Heath), Iowa University 
(Charles E. Barnum, Robert J. Cranford, Les- 
lie Moeller, Ellis H. Newsome, Walter Steigle- 
man), Kansas State (Byron E. Ellis), Univer- 
sity of Kansas (Elmer F. Beth, Burton W. Mar- 
vin, Calder Pickett), University of Kentucky 
(William M. Moore), Lincoln University (Arm- 
istead S. Pride), Marquette University (David 
R. Host, Robert A. Kidera, Lucas Staudacher), 
Marshall College (Virginia Lee), Marygrove 
College (Sister Mary Judith, Rita Smyth), Uni- 
versity of Maryland (Alfred A. Crowell, Donald 
W. Krimel), University of Massachusetts (Ar- 
thur Musgrave), McNeese State College (Mrs. 
Walter Richards), Michigan State College 
(A. A. Applegate, William K. Cumming, J. A. 
Del Porto, Harold Jolliffe, Melvin Lostutter, El- 
win E. McCray, William F. MclIlrath, Earl A. 
McIntyre, W. Cameron Meyers, James P. Mur- 
phy), University of Michigan (Wesley H. 
Maurer, Kenneth N. Stewart, Bruce H. West- 
ley, Karl F. Zeisler), University of Minnesota 
(Ralph D. Casey, J. Edward Gerald, Harold L. 
Nelson, Raymond B. Nixon, Truman Pouncey), 
Mississippi Southern College (Leo C. Muller), 
University of Missouri (J. Linwood Cutler, Earl 
English, Frank Mott), University of Nebraska 
(William F. Swindler), University of New Mex- 
ico (Keen Rafferty), University of North Caro- 
lina (Walter Spearman), University of North 
Dakota (Alvin E. Austin), Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Floyd G. Arpan, Baskett Mosse, Ken- 
neth E. Olson), University of Notre Dame 
(Edward A. Fischer), Ohio State University 
(Norval A. Luxon, Frederick Maguire), Ohio 
University (Vera Gillespie, L. J. Hortin), Ohio 
Wesleyan University (Verne E. Edwards), Okla- 
homa A. & M. College (Claron Burnett, Elsie 
I. Shoemaker), University of Oklahoma (John 
R. Whitaker), University of Omaha (Clifford 
Ellis), Oregon State College (Fred M. Shide- 
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ler), University of Oregon (Warren C. Price, 
Gordon Sabine), Pennsylvania State College 
(Charles H. Brown, Roland L. Hicks, James 
W. Markham), University of Rhode Island 
(Frederick Clayton), Rutgers University (Fred- 
eric Merwin, James R. Young), San Jose State 
College (Dwight Bentel), University of South 
Carolina (Ross Schlabach), South Dakota State 
College (George H. Phillips), University of 
South Dakota (Elmer Trotzig), University of 
Southern California (William A. Glenn), Uni- 
versity of Southern Illinois (Howard R. Long), 
Stanford University (Clifford F. Weigle), Col- 
lege of Steubenville, O. (Irwin A. Fluharty), 
St. Mary’s University (Bro. Lawrence J. Gon- 
ner), Syracuse University (W. C. Clark, Rob- 
ert W. Root, Roland E. Wolseley), University 
of Tennessee (Willis C. Tucker), Texas Chris- 
tian University (Warren K. Agee), University 
of Texas (Alan Scott), Tulane University 
(George E. Simmons), UCLA (Joseph A. 
Brandt), University of Utah (Raymond L. 
Levy, Quintus C. Wilson), Wartburg College 
(Margaret J. C. Wolff), University of Wash- 
ington (Merritt E. Benson, Vernon R. Frost), 
University of Western Ontario (J. Leslie Wild), 
Westminster College (Elizabeth Nixon), West 
Virginia University (Paul Krakowski, Perley I. 
Reed, William R. Summers), University of Wis- 
consin (Scott M. Cutlip, Charles E. Higbie, 
Bryant E. Kearl, Malcolm S. MacLean, Henry 
L. Smith, Frank Thayer). 


Because the most important problems 
facing the convention concerned the status 
of accreditation of institutions offering ma- 
jor sequences in journalism, Monday, Au- 
gust 24 was devoted to pre-convention 
meetings by AEJ and by the coordinate 
institution members. The opening general 
session on the accreditation problem was 
held in Shaw Hall on Monday afternoon, 
and Earl McIntyre, Michigan State, was 
moderator. Speaking in turn were Edward 
Lindsay, editor of the Decatur (Ill.) Her- 
ald and Review, and president of the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism; Perley I. Reed, West Virginia, a 
member of the ASJSA Committee on Ac- 
crediting Relations; and Burton W. Mar- 
vin, Kansas, president of AASDJ. About a 
hundred delegates attended the session and 
discussion which followed the speeches. 


Lindsay reviewed the years of deVelop- 
ment which resulted in the accreditation 
program administered by the American 
Council on Education for Journalism, 
whose membership includes representatives 
of AASDJ and representatives of the six 
industry groups which have been finan- 
cially supporting the program: The Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, the In- 
land Daily Press Association, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, the 
National Association of Radio and Televi- 
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sion Broadcasters, the National Editorial 
Association and the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association. The ACEJ and. its 
accreditation committee visitations, he 
said, “have produced an accredited list that 
has been relied upon by an increasing 
number of the individual communications 
companies in seeking new staff members 
and that has been relied upon by an in- 
creasing number of students seeking gui- 
dance in a choice of colleges and universi- 
ties. A newspaper or radio organization, 
under this pattern, looked for graduates in 
specific areas of preparation.” 

Since January 1953, when the National 
Commission on Accrediting recommended 
to regional school associations that they 
rely upon the ASJSA for assistance in in- 
stitution-wide accrediting, the ACEJ has 
accepted no applications for visitation, and 
the industry association members have 
adopted a “wait and see” attitude toward 
the disagreement between AASDJ and 
ASJSA over accreditation principles and 
procedure. Lindsay warned that “industry 
interest in journalism accrediting will 
wither and die if neglected,” and he urged 
journalism educators to settle their “fratri- 
cidal conflict” “promptly and thoroughly.” 
Whatever plan the convention might adopt, 
he said, should “offer to the communica- 
tions industry an understandable index to 
the specific sources for the most promising 
college graduates who can be offered job 
opportunities in American newspapers and 
radio stations.” 

Presenting the viewpoint of ASJSA, 
Reed declared that the 33 members sup- 
port the standards for education in jour- 
nalism which the society adopted in 1946. 
He said that ASJSA has always opposed 
bureaucracy and regimentation, has in- 
sisted that bigness is never proof of high 
quality, and has emphasized the impor- 
tance of the personal relationship of stu- 
dent and teacher. 

“The society maintains,” he said, “that 
departments and schools of journalism 
have come into existence because of local 
student demand and regional financial sup- 
port, and that the board of trustees, the 
president, and the journalism administrator 
and faculty have a better idea of what kind 
of department should be maintained in a 
good institution than does a board of visi- 
tors, mostly foreign.” 

He said that ASJSA did not ask for the 
responsibility of co-operating with the 
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NCA on institution-wide accrediting, but 
accepted when asked and proceeded to set 
up its Committee on Accrediting Rela- 
tions to nominate three journalism mem- 
bers for the large visitation and evaluation 
teams. He said that “ASJSA is engaged in 
no controversy” and that it “stands for 
amity and tranquility, for peace and good 
will.” 

Reviewing the history of the accrediting 
problem, Marvin recalled that the NCA 
was formed in 1950 by seven organiza- 
tions representing about one thousand uni- 
versities, colleges, junior colleges, and 
teacher education schools. He quoted Dr. 
R. G. Gustavson, then president of the 
University of Nebraska, as saying that the 
NCA “is of the definite conviction that 
the only sound way in which to carry on 
an accrediting program is to look at the 
institution as a whole and to eliminate 
what we term ‘segmental accrediting,’ that 
is, looking at one phase of the university 
by some professional group.” * 

Marvin explained that the accrediting 
committee of ACEJ has used no rigid 
measuring stick; instead, it appraised each 
school and department in the light of its 
objectives. He said that journalism (so la- 
beled) courses are taught in about 900 
colleges, and that ill-prepared graduates of 
weak schools may become job-hunters who 
misrepresent themselves as “journalism 
graduates.” 

“Let's face it—if there is to be accred- 
iting there must be accrediting,” he insist- 
ed. “If some schools and departments are 
to be judged satisfactory, obviously others 
are to be considered unsatisfactory, unless 
the blessing is to be given to all 900 insti- 
tutions offering journalism courses or 
pseudo-journalism courses.” 

He said that NCA already recognizes 
that its journalism accrediting arrange- 
ment is unsatisfactory, and that journalism 
school educators and administrators must 
co-operate to work effectively “within the 
bounds of the situation.” Whatever is done, 
all journalism educators should (1) recog- 
nize that journalism education has come a 
long way in recent years, (2) give a good 
share of credit to ACEJ for that improve- 
ment, (3) utilize the experience and 
knowledge within AASDJ and ACEJ, and 
(4) grasp “all that we have in common 
and put it together constructively to pre- 
serve the gains that have been made and to 
assure continued progress.” 


~ Sas, 


QUARTERLY 


Among those who participated in discus- 
sion were Keen Rafferty, New Mexico; 
George Simmons, Tulane; Kenneth Olson, 
Northwestern; Robert Root, Syracuse; 
Ralph Casey, Minnesota; Alan Scott, Tex- 
as; George Phillips, South Dakota State; 
and Quintus Wilson, Utah. 

Reo Motors, Inc., was host at a cocktail 
party in its clubrooms in Lansing before 
delegates and their families were served a 
buffet dinner in Shaw Hall. Monday eve- 
ning, both AASDJ and ASJSA held spe-. 
cial meetings to discuss various proposals 
——s revision of accrediting proce- 

ure. 


President Earl English called the busi- 

ness session of the AEJ convention to or- 
der at 9:10 a. m., Thursday, August 27. 
In his president’s report, English empha- 
sized that the basic purposes of the Asso- 
ciation were to assist one another in doing 
a better job of teaching, to encourage re- 
search and develop research methods, and 
to represent journalism education in con- 
tacts with others. 
_ “I have observed,” he said, “an increas- 
ing awareness of professionalism in our 
schools and departments of journalism, 
and a growing body of knowledge, much 
of which has been ordered by own own 
efforts.” 


He then called on Elmer F. Beth, Kan- 
secretary-treasurer and director of 
AEJ Placement Bureau, and he presented 
the following report: 


On the whole, the year that has passed since 
the New York convention has gone smoothly 
for the Association. Despite the ever-increasing 
duties assigned to the central office of the Asso- 
ciation, the secretary-treasurer was able to do 
most of the work on time because he has had 
good secretarial help and because of the gener- 
ous co-operation of the University of Kansas. 

The complete minutes of the New York con- 
vention, including summaries of speeches and 
roundtable discussion, were prepared by this of- 
fice and were published in the Fall 1952 issue 
of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The Executive Committee approved the selec- 
tion of the convention place and time for the 
1953 convention and voted to set the registra- 
tion fee at $3. 

Working closely with the other officers of the 
Association and particulariy with the resource- 
ful and capable committee under A. A. Apple- 
gate and Earl A. McIntyre of Michigan State, 
the secretary-treasurer assisted in planning and 
publicizing the convention. Two general mail- 
ings were made to all members. 

The complete financial report for 1952 for 
the Association, for the AEJ Placement Bureau, 
and for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account 
was prepared by this office and was published 
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in the Spring 1953 issue of the JOURNALISM 
QuarTERLy. Although our fiscal year runs from 
January 1 through December 31, our office has 
prepared for the information of this convention 
a balance sheet as of July 1, 1953. Copies of 
this statement have been presented to the Exec- 
utive Committee. We also have presented to the 
Executive Committee a statement of estimated 
receipts and expenditures for the rest of 1953; 
this statement is intended as an aid in setting 
up a budget for 1954. Unless this convention 
authorizes new expenditures, the Association 
should be in good financial condition at the 
close of 1953. We should have a balance on 
hand of about $2,600 at the close of 1953. 


Acting under the Constitution, the secretary- 
treasurer appointed George Phillips, South Da- 
kota State, as deputy secretary-treasurer to act 
for ASJSA. The financial report for 1952 of 
ASJSA was published in the Spring 1953 Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY. 


The AASDJ has paid $200 toward the sup- 
port of the AEJ central office in 1952 and $200 
for 1953. The ASJSA, however, has not paid 
any such support since 1951, when it contrib- 
uted $75. [Note—ASJSA since has paid $50 for 
1952. ] 

President Earl English appointed all of the 
committees as required by the Constitution. 

During the year, all records of the Committee 
on Audio-Visual Aids were transferred from 
Harold Wilson, Minnesota, to Harry E. Heath 
at Iowa State. Chairman Heath submitted to the 
secretary-treasurer before July 1, 1953, a finan- 


cial report showing a cash balance of $29.16 on ‘ 


hand in the College Savings Bank at Ames, 
Iowa. Such a report is required under a provi- 
sion passed by the Executive Committee. 

The Constitution provides that every member 
must receive an Official ballot on which he may 
make nominations for every elective and ap- 
pointive office in the Association. The secretary- 
treasurer sent such a ballot to nearly 600 per- 
sons on our membership list, but only 39 bal- 
lots were returned to be tabulated and reported 
to the chairman of the Nominations Committee 
and to the president and first vice-president. 
This poor showing was not even as good as the 
balloting last year. Our system of making nomi- 
nations seems most democratic, but our mem- 
bers seem reluctant to make use of their voting 
rights. 

Much of the secretary-treasurer’s time and ef- 
fort were spent in keeping the paid-up member- 
ship as high as possible. Under the Constitu- 
tion, a member who is in arrears at the end of 
the year may be dropped from membership by 
action of the Executive Committee. Such a per- 
son may be re-admitted only upon petition and 
the paying of a $5 penalty. At the end of 1951, 
56 persons were officially dropped, but at the 
end of 1952, only 25 were dropped. 

Paid-up membership for 1953 to August 15 
is 534, about 20 more than last year at conven- 
tion time. The 534 include 10 senior associate 
and 29 junior associate members. 

Here is the record of paid-up membership in 
recent years: 

1946... .299 1950... .589 
1947... .502 1951... .494 
1948... .523 LU: 
1949... .535 1953....534 (to Aug. 15) 


Because the amount allotted to the JourNaL- 
ISM QUARTERLY from membership dues is the 
greatest source of income the QuARTERLY has, 
it is important that every member help in every 
way he can to bring new members into the As- 
sociation. 

The Placement Bureau continues to bring in 
new members and to serve old ones. This year, 
the Bureau has had more job vacancies offered 
than usual, but fewer registrants looking for 
jobs. About one-sixth of the Association mem- 
bership uses the Bureau each year, and the Bu- 
reau earns a little more than it takes to pay all 
expenses each year. 


Last fall, the secretary-treasurer assisted the 
chairman of the Committee on Professional 
Freedom and Responsibility in Press and Radio 
by mimeographing and mailing letters to all 
American daily newspapers with circulations of 
50,000 or more. The letter solicited contribu- 
tions to support activities of the Committee. 

Following the directions of the Constitution, 
the secretary-treasurer sent to all members well 
before the deadline the statement of eight pro- 
posals to amend the Constitution and Bylaws. 

During the year, the Executive Committee has 
considered plans to publish a directory of col- 
lege teachers of journalism. The most practical 
plan seems to be to print and publish such a 
directory as a signature within the JoURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, and tentative arrangements have 
been made to do so in the Winter 1954 issue. 


The_secretary-treasurer believes that the As- 
sociation should recognize and appreciate the 
assistance in maintaining the central office which 
has been contributed by the University of Kan- 
sas and by the William Allen White School of 
Journalism. They provide office space and 
equipment, sterovraphic help, and many serv- 
ices for which mo charge whatever is made to 
the Association. 


The Association should commend most highly 
the painstaking working and the intelligent plan- 
ning done by A. A. Applegate and Earl A. 
McIntyre of Michigan State and the other mem- 
bers of their planning committee. The arrange- 
ments for this convention were handled smooth- 
ly and efficiently. 

The secretary-treasurer received excellent co- 
operation through the year from the other offi- 
cers of the Association and from the officers of 
the coordinate members, ASJSA and AASDJ, 
and he hereby thanks them all. 

ELMER F. BETH, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Beth moved to accept the report, Moel- 
ler, Iowa, seconded, and the motion car- 
ried. 

The following report of the Auditing 
Committee on which Elmer Trotzig, South 
Dakota, and John Whitaker, Oklahoma, 
also served, was presented by David R. 


Host, Marquette, chairman: “We are 


pleased to report that we have found the 


books and records of the Association to be 
in good order, with all financial transac- 
tions of the Association duly recorded and 
all receipts and expenditures clearly ac- 


counted for.” He moved to accept, Quin- 
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tus Wilson, Utah, seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 

Harry Heath, Iowa State, chairman of 
the Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, re- 
ported that his committee expects to pub- 
lish early in 1954 a second edition of the 
bibliography of films and film strips for 
use in journalism courses. 

Charles E. Swanson, Illinois, chairman 
of the Council on Communications Re- 
search, presented a report which an- 
nounced that William Swindler, Nebraska, 
has agreed to broaden the 1953 report on 
communications research to include re- 
search both inside and outside of journal- 
ism schools; that the Council will main- 
tain contact with the Kellogg Foundation 
concerning grants for agricultural commu- 
nications; that Clifford Weigle, Stanford, is 
working on methods whereby journalism 
schools may take part in interdepartmen- 
tal research in communications; and that 
another book in the monograph series may 
soon be published. Kenneth Olson, North- 
western, moved to accept, Fred Siebert, Il- 
linois, seconded, and the motion carried. 

Harry Heath, lowa State, reporting as 
acting chairman of the Council on Radio 
and Television Journalism, said that the 
Council plans to broaden the summer in- 
ternship program to include more televi- 
sion stations, and that it hopes to supply 
more materials and services to teachers of 
television news courses. 

Charles Swanson, Illinois, chairman of 
the Endowment Committee, reported that 
members were investigating the possibili- 
ties of getting research aid from a number 
of sources. 

Roland Wolseley, Syracuse, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Students and 
Foreign Schools of Journalism, said he 
had no report of action but that the report 
of the UNESCO Liaison Committee con- 
tained material about foreign journalism. 

Kenneth Stewart, Michigan, reported on 
the 1953 summer internship program, de- 
tails of which have been published in 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. He then reported 
as chairman of the ad hoc Committee on 
Freedom of Information and the United 
Nations. He said that the UN General As- 
sembly has instructed the Secretary Gen- 
eral to organize a conference to consider 
an international code of ethics for the 
press, and that the UN Division of Human 
Rights has asked AEJ for its views. His 
committee recommended that “AEJ stand 
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ready to co-operate, if invited, in any con- 
scientious effort to promote international 
understanding through responsible media 
of communication.” Swindler, Nebraska, 
moved to accept, Robert Root, Syracuse, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota, editor 
of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, reported that 
continually rising costs of publication 
make it increasingly important that all AEJ 
members help get new members and also 
promote non-member subscriptions. Stu- 
dent subscribers are important, and he 
praised Kappa Tau Alpha for its help. He 
urged members to send material to him for 
the magazine—news notes, digests of the- 
ses, reports on research, discussion of 
teaching problems, and copies of speeches 
worth quoting. Loren J. Hortin, Ohio, 
moved to accept, George Simmons, Tulane, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 

George Simmons, Tulane, chairman of 
the Committee on Place of Meeting, re- 
ported that his committee was still accept- 
ing bids. [Note—Since the convention, the 
Executive Committee has accepted the in- 
vitation of the University of New Mexico 
to hold the 1954 convention in Albuquer- 
que.] 

J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, chairman 
of the Committee on Professional Free- 
dom and Responsibility of Press and Ra- 
dio, had previously distributed a three-page 
mimeographed report. The report stressed 
the need of financial support to carry on 
meaningful and effective activities. He 
moved to accept, Keen Rafferty, New 
Mexico, seconded, and the motion carried. 

Leslie Moeller, Iowa, chairman of the 
Committee on Standards of Teaching, said 
his committee had supported the intern- 
ship program in news, advertising and ra- 
dio. He announced that a booklet about 
journalism for vocational guidance of high 
school students is being prepared, and that 
his committee has discussed plans to pro- 
duce a bulletin describing the work of 
American schools of journalism—especial- 
ly for distribution abroad. A study is being 
made of major changes in journalism 
teaching from 1940 through 1951, and 
several surveys are in the planning stage— 
studies relating to the education of jour- 
nalism teachers, methods used for evalu- 
ating a teacher’s performance, and neces- 
sary equipment for laboratory work. 

Robert W. Desmond, California, chair- 
man of the Committee on Liaison with 
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UNESCO, had prepared a_ seven-page 
mimeographed report, copies of which may 
be obtained from him. The report traces 
the growth of interest by AEJ in interna- 
tional journalism, and it proposes several 
changes in AEJ committee structure to 
deal with the problems involved. It de- 
scribes important publications by UN- 
ESCO, and reviews activities by the Inter- 
national Press Institute, the Inter-American 
Press Association, the International Feder- 
ation of Newspaper Publishers, the Inter- 
national Federation of Journalists, and by 
four British professional groups: the 
Newspaper Society, the Guild of British 
Newspaper Editors, the National Union of 
Journalists, and the Institute of Journal- 
ists. It describes the work of 13 AEJ mem- 
bers on leave to various foreign countries 
during 1952 and 1953. 


Nixon made a motion to accept the re- 
port but refer the proposals for committee 
changes to the Executive Committee. Ellis 
Newsome, Iowa, seconded, and the motion 
carried. 


Truman Pouncey, Minnesota, chairman 
of the Committee on Photo Journalism, 
made a report suggesting that photography 


is becoming more important because of its 
relation to television, that schools should 
consider making a course in photography 
required or giving it preference among 
elective courses, and that schools consider 
giving advanced work in photography to 
interested and capable students by using 
the “honors course” or “directed readings 
course” method. Pouncey moved to ac- 
cept, Nixon, Minnesota, seconded, and the 
motion carried. 


Alan Scott, Texas, chairman of the Res- 
olutions Committee on which Alfred 
Crowell, Maryland, and Harold Nelson, 
Minnesota, also served, presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions which were voted upon 
in turn and carried unanimously: 


RESOLUTION 1—For the hospitality extend- 
ed by Michigan State College and the use of its 
facilities by the Association during the 1953 
convention, the Association expresses its sincere 
appreciation. 

Special gratitude is extended to A. A. Apple- 
gate and the members of his staff: Earl A. Mc- 
Intyre, Harold Jolliffe, Joseph A. Del Porto, 
Elwyn McCray, John Fohr, Melvin Lostutter, 
William Cumming, W. Cameron Meyers, and 
James Murphy for their excellent handling of 
the affairs of the convention. 

The Association thanks Mrs. A. A. Applegate 
and the Michigan State College faculty wives 
for their generous hospitality to the families at- 
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tending the convention. Additional thanks are 
given Reo Motors, Inc., Oldsmobile Division of 
General Motors, the Ford Motor Company, the 
Detroit News, the Booth Newspapers, and the 
Michigan Department of Agriculture for their 
contribution to a most successful convention. 

For guiding the Association through the aca- 
demic year 1952-53, the organization extends its 
gratitude to Earl English, president of the As- 
sociation; to Burton Marvin, president of 
AASDJ; to Alvin Austin, president of ASJSA; 
and to Elmer Beth, secretary-treasurer; and to 
the other officers and to the members of vari- 
ous committees. 


RESOLUTION 2—The Association notes 
with regret the passing during the past year of 
AEJ members Marcus Wilkerson of Louisiana 
State University, Robert X. Graham of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Carleton J. Smyth of San 
Jose State College, J. Wymond French and 
Lawrence Wheeler of the University of Indiana, 
Frederick W. Kennedy of the University of 
Washington, and Stuart A. Mahuran of Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


RESOLUTION 3—The Association wishes to 
express its appreciation to the University of 
Kansas, the William Allen White School of 
Journalism and Public Information, and Burton 
W. Marvin for their contribution to the Associ- 
ation in facilitating the work of Elmer Beth, 
secretary-treasurer. 

RESOLUTION 4—Whereas, the number of 
well qualified journalism graduates is inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the mass media and 
of society, and \ 

Whereas, this situation, if long continued, 
may seriously affect the work of the mass me- 
dia in their function of disseminating vital in- 
formation, 

Therefore, be it resolved (a) that AEJ urge 
the mass media to tell their story to potential 
journalism students, and to aid directly in a 
program of recruitment, (b) that AEJ bring 
this problem to the attention of civic leaders, 
and urge their co-operation in the program, (c) 
that AEJ urge schools of journalism to carry 
on active programs of recruitment, and (d) 
that the Executive Committee of AEJ be re- 
quested to set up a committee for the pu 
of obtaining from schools and departments of 
journalism, and other sources, information on 
possible methods of recruitment, which the com- 
mittee shall then disseminate to schools and de- 
partment of journalism for their use. 


President English then callea for new 
business and ruled in order the considera- 
tion of eight proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and Bylaws. Copies of these 
proposals had been mailed to every Asso- 
ciation member, as required by the Con- 
stitution. 


PROPOSAL 1, as moved by Robert Ki- 
dera, Marquette, and seconded by Moeller, 
Iowa, was to amend Article 5, Section 1, of 
the Constitution to make it read in full: 

Officers of the association shall be a presi- 


dent, a president-elect who will serve as first 
vice-president, a second vice-president, a secre- 
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tary-treasurer, and four executive committee 
members selected as follows: One to be the 
president of the Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, a co- 
ordinate of AEJ; one to be the president of the 
American Society of Journalism School Admin- 
istrators, a coordinate of AEJ; one to be the 
immediate past-president of the association; one 
to be the editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
The officers shall be chosen annually in the 
manner provided by the bylaws. 


After discussion of the proposal to add 
the editor of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 
to the executive committee, the delegates 
voted, and the motion was lost. 


PROPOSAL 2, as moved by Hortin, 
Ohio, and seconded by Austin, North Da- 
kota, was to amend Article 3, Section 1, of 
the Bylaws to make the term of office of 
members of the Council on Communica- 
tions Research four years to conform to 
present practice. [Note—In 1949, AATJ 
voted to change the term to three years, 
but failed to revise the rest of the section 
to correspond; therefore, the four-year 
term was continued.] 

There was no discussion, the question 
was called for, and the motion carried. 


PROPOSAL 3, as moved by Nixon, 
Minnesota, and seconded by Warren Price, 


Oregon, was to amend Article 3, Section 
11, of the Bylaws to make it read in full: 
Not later than one month after the close of 
the annual convention, the newly-elected presi- 
dent shall appoint a program committee, a nom- 
inating committee, an auditing committee, a 
place of next meeting committee, a resolutions 
committee, and such other committees as may 
in his judgment be necessary. The newly-elected 
president himself shall serve as chairman of the 
program committee. The names of the chairmen 
and the members of each committee shall be 
published in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY in the 
first available issue after appointment. 


Nixon argued that new committees 
should be appointed earlier than they have 
been, and that the president ought to have 
charge of the convention program. Fred 
Siebert, Illinois, said he believed it unwise 
to force the new president to be chairman 
of the program committee. He made a mo- 
tion to amend by striking these words: 
“The newly-elected president himself shall 
serve as chairman of the program commit- 
tee.” Nixon seconded, and the motion car- 
ried. Then Root, Syracuse, moved to adopt 
the proposed amendment, as amended; 
Austin seconded, and the motion carried. 


PROPOSAL 4, as moved by Nixon, and 
seconded by Swindler, Nebraska, was to 
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amend Article 3, Section 14, of the Bylaws 
to make it read in full: 


This shall be the uniform procedure for the 
nomination of all officers and committee and 
council members provided for in Articles 5 and 
6 of the Constitution and Article 3 of the By- 
laws: Not less than 60 days before each annual 
convention the secretary of the association shall 
provide and mail to the members printed nomi- 
nation forms for officers of the association for 
all vacancies on councils and committees. Such 
forms shall be returnable to the chairman of the 
committee on nominations within 15 days. It 
shall be the duty of that committee to include 
in its nominations to the convention the names 
of the two nominees mentioned most frequently 
by the membership at large. The committee on 
nominations shall have the authority to present 
additional nominees. In the case of those va- 
cancies to be filled by presidential appointment, 
the list of nominees shall be presented to the 
president. In the case of vacancies to be filled 
by ballot of the convention assembly the list of 
nominees shall be presented to the convention 
by the committee on nominations. Nominations 
to offices in the association shall be accompa- 
nied in all cases by a summary of the profes- 
sional record of the nominee, including any 
services performed for the association or offices 
previously held. In making appointments to the 
councils and committees the president shall file 
with each appointment a like summary of the 
professional record and service of the appointee. 


Rafferty, New Mexico, said the proposed 
method would leave no record of nomina- 
tions in the office of the secretary. Nixon 
said the 60-day limit is unworkable. 
George Phillips, South Dakota State, and 
Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio State, argued 
that the mail ballot system is unworkable. 
Gerald, Minnesota, declared that it is bet- 
ter to have nominations made by as few as 
39 members who send in mail ballots than 
by only 3 members on a committee. “We 
now know how nominations are being 
made,” he declared. Furthermore, he said, 
the hands of the nominations committee 
are not tied because it may nominate more 
than two members for an office. President 
English called for a vote, and the motion 
carried. 


PROPOSAL 5, as moved by Nixon, and 
seconded by Newsome, Iowa, was to 
amend Article 3, Section 15, of the Bylaws 
to make it read in full: 


The list of nominees to the Council on Com- 
munications Research shall be submitted by the 
committee on nominations to the members of 
that council in advance of the convention at 
which the vacancies are to be filled. If it de- 
sires to do so, the council may endorse candi- 
dates from among those nominated by the mem- 
bership at large and may at its option make 
additional nominations. 
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There being no discussion, the vote was 
taken, and the motion carried. 


PROPOSAL 6, as moved by Rafferty, 
and seconded by Olson, was to amend both 
the Constitution and the Bylaws wherever 
necessary to change the name of the Coun- 
cil on Radio Journalism to the Council on 
Radio and Television Journalism. 


There being no discussion, the vote was 
taken, and the motion carried. 


PROPOSAL 7, as moved by Henry L. 
Smith, Wisconsin, and seconded by Swin- 
dler, was to amend Article 3, Section 6, of 
the Bylaws to make it read in full: 


The representatives of AEJ on the American 
Council on Education for Journalism and the 
Visitation Committee shall be chosen from 
members of the association who have attained 
the rank of full professor or above in a four- 
year college or a university offering a major in 
journalism. At least four of the six educator 
members of the AEJ must be from the faculties 
of institutions approved by the ACEJ, and at 
least three of the four members of the Visita- 
tion Committee must be from institutions like- 
wise approved. 


[Note—This proposal had been dis- 
cussed in meetings by AEJ, AASDJ, and 


ASJSA.] 


Moeller, lowa, made a motion to adopt 
this substitute amendment: 


The representatives of AEJ on the ACEJ and 
the accrediting committee shall be elected from 
members of the association who have attained 
the rank of full professor, or the position of 
department head or its equivalent, in a four- 
year college or university offering a major in 
journalism. At least two of the six educator 
members on ACEJ representing AEJ are to be 
elected by AASDJ as a coordinate member of 
AEJ from the journalism faculties of AASDJ 
institutions; at least two are to be elected by 
ASJSA as a coordinate member of AEJ from 
the journalism faculties of ASJSA institutions; 
and at least two are to be AEJ members elect- 
ed at large by AEJ. To provide continuity of 
experience on the Council, each association will 
elect one person to take office September 1, 
1953 (or at such time as the constitution of 
ACEJ is amended to conform with the above, 
but not later than Dec. 31, 1953), this term to 
expire December 31, 1954; and one person 
whose term begins September 1, 1953 (or at 
such time as the constitution of ACEJ is 
amended to conform with the above, but not 
later than December 31, 1953), and ends De- 
cember 31, 1955. Thereafter, beginning in 1954, 
the Council members are to be chosen for terms 
of two calendar years. 


Armistead Pride, Lincoln, seconded 
Moeller’s motion. Because this motion pre- 
sented the plan worked out by the joint 
committee as a compromise, there was no 
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discussion. The vote was taken, and the 
substitute amendment was adopted. 

PROPOSAL 8, as moved by Root, Syra- 
cuse, and seconded by Price, Oregon, was 
to amend the Constitution and Bylaws to 
change the name of the Association of Ac- 
credited Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism, wherever it occurs, to read “Amer- 
ican Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism”; to change the name 
of the accrediting committee, wherever it 
occurs, to read “visitation committee”; and 
to change the word, accredited, wherever it 
occurs, to read “approved,” and the word, 
accreditation, to read “approval.” [Note— 
This proposal was presented to permit AEJ 
to change wording to agree with the 
AASDJ Constitution if AASDJ voted to 
change its name and its procedure.] 

Olson, Northwestern, moved to lay the 
motion on the table. Simmons, Tulane, 
seconded, and the motion to table carried. 

Luxon, Ohio State, chairman of the 
Committee on Nominations on which Phil- 
lips, South Dakota State, and Ross Schla- 
bach, South Carolina, also served, pre- 
sented a report in mimeographed form, 
listing two nominees for each office. He 
moved to accept the report, Gerald, Min- 
nesota, seconded, and the motion carried. 
Ballots were distributed and marked by 
the delegates. After the count, the follow- 
ing were declared elected: 

President—George Simmons, Tulane 
(advanced, under the Constitution). 

First Vice-President—Roscoe Ellard, 
Columbia (will become president in 
1955). 

Second Vice-President—DeWitt 
dick, Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer 
Kansas. 


Member, Council on Radio and Televi- 
sion Journalism—Harry Heath, Iowa State. 

Member, Council on Communications 
Research—Warren Price, Oregon (to fill 
unexpired term, ending in 1954, of Marcus 
Wilkerson, deceased). 

AEJ Representatives on ACEJ—A. 
Gayle Waldrop, Colorado (for term end- 
ing December 31, 1955); Keen Rafferty, 
New Mexico (for term ending December 
31, 1954). 

Swindler, Nebraska, suggested that the 
executive committee might consider calling 
a special meeting at the time of a proposed 


Red- 


F. Beth, 
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Inter-American journalism conference in 
Havana. 


Nixon, Minnesota, said he was interest- 
ed in determining whether or not AEJ 
wished to continue meeting in summer. 
Simmons, Tulane, believed most members 
did prefer summertime. Marvin, Kansas, 
declared that prices for hotel-type conven- 
tions are too high for most members. 
When a show of hands was called for, only 
14 were raised to indicate preference for 
wintertime meetings. 

President English declared the conven- 
tion adjourned at 12:10 p. m. 


REPORT ON ACTIONS TAKEN 
BY AEJ EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At its meeting Tuesday evening, August 
25, 1953, the AEJ Executive Committee 
took the following action: 


1. Discussed methods of financing the 
work of ACEJ now that AASDJ is not the 
sole educator organization sponsoring the 
accreditation program. 


2. Approved the president’s committee 
appointments. 

3. Approved the following appoint- 
ments by President-elect George Simmons, 
Tulane, to the Committee on Professional 
Freedom and Responsibility in Press and 
Radio for terms 1954 through 1956: Fred 
Siebert, Illinois, chairman; J. Edward Ger- 
ald, Minnesota; Rae Weimer, Florida; and 
Joseph Brandt, U. C. L. A. 


3. Supported the efforts of the above 
committee to obtain funds to carry on the 
program outlined in its annual report. 


4. Requested the secretary-treasurer to 
have an audit made by a C. P. A. at the 
close of each year if the cost is not more 
than $100. 


5. Asked the president and the secre- 
tary-treasurer to proceed with the budget 
for 1954 on the basis of the financial re- 
port to July 1, 1953. 


6. Accepted the annual report of the 
director of AEJ Placement Bureau. 


7. Approved plans to publish a directory 
of college journalism teachers as an insert 
in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY provided 
the total cost, including $50 to the secre- 
tary-treasurer for extra work involved, 
does not exceed $300. 


8. Discussed the eight proposals to 
amend the Constitution and Bylaws, and 
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agreed to recommend to the convention 
the adoption of Proposals 2, 5, and 6, and 
the defeat of Proposals 1, 3 and 4. The 
Committee heard a new proposal offered 
by Kenneth Olson, Northwestern, as a 
substitute for Proposal 7 (suggesting 
changes in the method of electing educa- 
tor members of ACEJ) and recommended 
that it be made the basis for working out a 
compromise arrangement with AASDJ and 
ASJSA. 


Thirty-third Convention of the 
Association of Accredited Schools 
And Departments of Journalism 


@ A SPECIAL MEETING OF AASDJ WAS 
called to order by President Burton W. 
Marvin, Kansas, at 9:35 p. m., Monday, 
August 24. Thirty-three member institu- 
tion members were represented by dele- 
gates when roll was called. Those absent 
were Pennsylvania State, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana State 
University and Michigan. 


President Marvin explained that the 
main purpose of the meeting was discus- 
sion of the accrediting situation. Olson, 
Northwestern, said he believed that both 
ASJSA and NCA would agree to a com- 
promise plan which would retain the ACEJ 
as an accrediting body, but that Proposal 7 
to amend the AEJ Bylaws would not be 
acceptable. He moved that AASDJ sup- 
port that proposal if it were amended to 
provide for election of two educator mem- 
bers on ACEJ by AASDJ, two by AEJ, 
and two by ASJSA. His motion was sec- 
onded by Applegate, Michigan State. 


Frank L. Mott, Missouri, said he de- 
plored the loss of the advances made un- 
der the ACEJ accreditation program, and 
he warned against experimenting with new 
plans. Olson declared that the basic objec- 
tive should be the retention of ACEJ be- 
cause of its experience and because of the 
co-operation of the industry organizations. 
Ralph Casey, Minnesota, asked for an ex- 
planation of standards for election of new 
members to ASJSA, and George Phillips, 
South Dakota State, responded. Leslie 
Moeller, Iowa, warned that NCA would 
“refine” some system of accrediting and 
that it would become harder to change 
with the years. Luxon, Ohio State, de- 
clared that he could not agree to a pro- 
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posal under which AASDJ would give up 
more than two ACEJ members. Edward 
Lindsay, president of ACEJ, declared that 
the support of the industry organizations 
will be forfeited if ACEJ is not preserved. 
He said that Olson’s motion really pro- 
poses a change in the method of electing 
only half of the Council membership, for 
the industry organization members would 
still have their votes. 

George Simmons, Tulane, stressed the 
importance of keeping the co-operation of 
the communications industry. Nixon, Min- 
nesota, believed that Olson’s motion is the 
most practicable plan offered. President 
Marvin said he has knowledge that both 
ASJSA and NCA would like to preserve 
industry participation. 


Casey, Minnesota, made a substitute mo- 
tion that AASDJ go on record as support- 
ing Proposal 7, and Earl English, Missouri, 
seconded. The roll call resulted in 11 votes 
in favor, 23 votes against, one member not 
voting, and 4 absent. President Marvin 
declared Casey’s substitute motion lost. 


The delegates then proceeded to vote on 
the original motion by Olson to support 
Proposal 7 as amended to provide that two 
ACEJ members would be elected by AEJ, 
two by AASDJ, and two by ASJSA. The 
roll call resulted in 30 votes in favor, 4 
votes against, one member not voting, and 
4 absent. President Marvin declared the 
motion carried. He then appointed this 
committee to confer with ASJSA about 
the plan: Simmons, Moeller and Olson. At 
10:10 p. m., he declared the meeting ad- 
journed. 


The annual business meeting of AASDJ 
was called to order at 2 p. m., Thursday, 
August 27, 1953, by President Marvin. 
Roll call was answered by 32 institution 
members. Those absent were Alabama, 
Boston, Florida, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania State, Texas and Texas 
State College for Women. 


Waldrop, Colorado, moved to approve 
the minutes of the 1952 convention as pub- 
lished in the Fall 1952 JouRNALISM QuarR- 
TERLY. Ellard, Columbia, seconded, and 
the motion carried. 


President Marvin then called for the re- 
port of the secretary-treasurer, and Elmer 
F. Beth, Kansas, presented it. Beth then 
moved to accept, Warren Price, Oregon, 
seconded, and the motion carried. The 
complete report follows: 


Your secretary-treasurer is required, under 
provisions of the Constitution, to report to you 
regarding: (1) The work of the Association; 
(2) the meetings and actions of the Executive 
Committee; (3) the receipts and expenditures 
during the year. 

Since the 32nd convention at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, the Association, through its 
Officers, has taken these actions: 

To represent the Association on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, President Burton 
Marvin appointed himself; Raymond B. Nixon, 
editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; and El- 
mer F. Beth, secretary-treasurer. 

The Executive Committee has not met since 
the Urbana convention, and no voting on any 
issue has been done by mail. President Marvin 
attended a conference at George Washington 
University in April at which the current issues 
of accrediting in journalism were discussed by 
representatives of the National Commission on 
Accrediting, the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism, and the American Society 
of Journalism School Administrators. 

Your secretary sent official congratulations to 
several universities and colleges which had in- 
vited the Association to be present at inaugu- 
tals of new presidents, and he also answered 
many letters asking for information about the 
Association and about undergraduate and grad- 
uate work in institutions which are members. 

The secretary-treasurer worked closely with 
President Marvin, Earl English of Missouri, 
Alvin Austin of North Dakota, and A. A. 
Applegate and Earl A. McIntyre of Michigan 
State in planning the details of this 33rd con- 
vention. 

Copies of the Constitution and an official 
statement of proposals to amend the Constitu- 
tion were sent to all members well within the 
deadline set out in the Constitution. 

Several communications written by President 
Marvin were sent through this office to all mem- 
bers to give them information concerning the 
issues involved in the discussions with the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting regarding ac- 
creditation procedure and principles. 

The minutes of the New York convention 
were written by the secretary-treasurer and were 
published in the Fall 1952 issue of JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 

The complete financial report of the Associ- 
ation for 1952 was published in the Spring 
1953 issue of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; it will be 
audited by a committee at this convention. Al- 
though our fiscal year runs from January 1 
through December 31, this office has prepared 
and presented to the Executive Committee a 
financial statement as of July 1, 1953. The 
Association has already paid its pledge for 
1953 to ACEJ, its $200 membership dues for 
1953 in the American Council on Education, 
the entire 1953 allotment of $400 to JouRNat- 
ISM QUARTERLY, and the $200 for the support 
of AEJ central office for 1953. The net balance 
at the end of 1953 will be about $2,000 unless 
the amount is reduced by special commitments 
voted by this convention. 

Every one of the 40 members of the Associ- 
ation has paid in full its dues for 1953. 

The Association now has an investment of 
$1,037.48 toward the purchase of 15 shares in 
the Douglas County (Kansas) Building and 
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- Loan Association as a result of receipts from 
Case Histories royalties assigned to the Associ- 
ation by the Saturday Evening Post. The orig- 
inal check was for $734.08 and was presented 
at the Minneapolis convention in 1949. Accord- 
ing to the provisions made by the Executive 
Committee, interest from this investment is to 
be made available to the JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY if the editor requests it, but no expendi- 
ture of the principal can be made except upon 
a joint request of the editor and the JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY Committee, subject to approval 
by the Executive Committee. 

The secretary-treasurer has only two matters 
to suggest for action by this convention. (1) 
Emory University is a paid-up member for 
1953. The treasurer should be given a directive 
regarding that school for 1954. (The Executive 
Committee subsequently accepted Emory’s with- 
drawal.) (2) The American Council on Educa- 
tion raised annual dues for Constituent Mem- 
bers from $100 to $200. After consultation with 
the Association president, this office paid the 
$200 for 1953. The convention might consider 
whether or not it wishes to remain a member 
at the increased rate. 

In concluding this annual report, the secre- 
tary-treasurer wishes to thank the many direc- 
tors of member schools who have helped him 
during the year, and to express his apprecia- 
tion to President Marvin for the excellent co- 
operation received from him. 

ELMER F. BETH, Secretary-Treasurer 


President Marvin called for discussion 
on the question of retaining membership 
in the American Council on Education, 
in favor. 
Casey, Minnesota, moved to continue 
membership in ACE, Hortin, Ohio, sec- 
onded, and the motion carried. 


Clifford Weigle, Stanford, chairman of 
the Auditing Committee on which Gordon 
Sabine, Oregon, also served, made this re- 
port: “The books of AASDJ have been 
examined and found to be in excellent or- 
der.” Fred Siebert, Illinois, moved to ac- 
cept, William Glenn, Southern California, 
seconded, and the motion carried. 


Three proposals to amend the Constitu- 
tion had been mailed to every member as 
provided by the Constitution. Proposal 1 
was to amend Article 1, to make it read in 
full: “This organization shall be known as 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism.” Proposal 2 
was to amend Article 3 by changing the 
word accredited wherever it occurs to 
“approved” and by changing the word ac- 


creditation wherever it occurs to “ap- 
proval.” 


Moeller, Iowa, made a motion to lay on 
the table both Proposal 1 and Proposal 2; 


Casey, Minnesota, seconded, and the mo- 
tion carried. 


and several delegates spoke 
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Proposal 3 was to amend Article 4, Sec- 
tion 1, to make it read in full: 

The officers of this Association shall be a 
president, a vice-president, and a_ secretary- 
treasurer. These three officers, together with one 
additional member to be elected and the person 
who last served as president, shall constitute 
the executive committee. Vacancies on the ex- 
ecutive committee may be filled by the remain- 
ing members of the committee. 

Moeller, Iowa, made a motion to amend 
the Constitution as proposed, Waldrop, 
Colorado, seconded, and the motion car- 
ried. 

A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, chairman 
of the Nominations Committee on which 
Frederic Merwin, Rutgers, and Vernon 
Frost, Washington, also served, presented 
these nominations: 


President—Wesley H. Maurer, Michi- 
gan. 


Vice-president—Gordon A. Sabine, Ore- 
gon. 


Secretary-treasurer—Elmer_ F. 
Kansas. 


Member Executive Committee—Ray- 
mond Nixon, Minnesota. 


Because of the new method of electing 
ACEJ, the committee made no nomina- 
tion because the terms of Ralph Casey, 
Minnesota, and Fred Siebert, Illinois, con- 
tinue through 1954. No nominations for 
the Accrediting Committee were neces- 
sary, either, because of the change in ac- 
crediting procedure. 

Waldrop moved to adopt the report, 
Moeller, Iowa, seconded, and the motion 
carried. President Marvin called for nomi- 
nations from the floor, but none was made. 
Glenn, Southern California, made a mo- 
tion to elect all nominees by acclamation 
and to instruct the secretary to cast an 
unanimous ballot for every one of the 
nominees. Robert Cranford, Northwestern, 
seconded. The motion carried, and the sec- 
retary recorded an unanimous ballot cast 
for every nominee. 

Casey, Minnesota, made a motion that 
the Association express its appreciation of 
the work of President Marvin, Vice-presi- 
dent Maurer, and Secretary-treasurer Beth, 
the other officers, and members of com- 
mittees and councils. Cranford, North- 
western, seconded, and the motion carried. 

President Marvin briefly reviewed the 
difficulties the Association had experi- 
enced during the year because of NCA 
actions regarding accrediting. He declared 


Beth, 
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that “we must remain vigilant against at- 
tempts to water down the standards of 
journalism education which have been 
built up so laboriously over the years. We 
have gone as far as we would be expected 
to go in co-operating on accrediting 
changes. We must now be thinking more 
about the other major objectives of 
AASDJ.” 

Waldrop moved to adjourn, Glenn sec- 
onded, the motion carried, and President 
Marvin declared the 33rd convention stood 
adjourned. 


Ninth Convention of the 
American Society of 
Journalism School Administrators 


@ A SPECIAL MEETING WAS CALLED AT 8 
p- m., Monday, August 24, 1953, to con- 
sider proposed changes in AEJ Bylaws 
concerning accrediting. 

Meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Alvin E. Austin. Moved by Wilson, 
seconded by Reed, that the Association re- 
ject the proposed amendment No. 7 to the 
AEJ constitution. Carried unanimously. 

Report of A. L. Higginbotham, chair- 
man of the Accrediting Relations Commit- 
tee, on the year’s activities and actions of 
that committee was read by E. G. Trotzig, 
who recommended its approval. Seconded 
by Wilson. Report unanimously approved. 

Moved by Dwight Bentel and seconded 
by Quintus Wilson that ASJSA accept the 
proposal presented to ASJSA by represent- 
atives of the AASDJ. The proposal, which 
was brought to the meeting by three rep- 
resentatives of AASDJ, provided that the 
constitution of AEJ be amended in such a 
way as to elect educator members of the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism as follows: two by AASDJ, two by 
ASJSA and two by AEJ. The motion 
passed unanimously. 

President Austin appointed Bentel, Wil- 
son, and Crowell as a committee of three 
to meet with the AASDJ committee to 
work out a mutually satisfactory statement 
to be presented as an amendment to the 
AEJ constitution. Meeting adjourned. 


SPECIAL MEETING TUESDAY EVENING, 
AUGUST 25, 1953 


Meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Alvin Austin and opened with a dis- 
cussion of the results of the meeting which 
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was held the previous Monday. Shortly 
after the meeting opened, Fred Siebert of 
the University of Illinois, Secretary of 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, asked permission to discuss certain 
financial aspects of ACEJ with the Ameri- 
can Society of Journalism School Adminis- 
trators. Siebert pointed out that the 
ASJSA might be asked to assume certain 
financial responsibilities and described the 
manner in which ACEJ had been financed 
in the past. He stated that at the present 
time ACEJ had in its account a balance of 
about $8,000. 

After answering a few questions by indi- 
vidual members, he retired from the meet- 
ing. 

Moved by Wilson and seconded by 
Reed that the president of ASJSA be pres- 
ent at the AEJ meeting to accept the pro- 
posal worked out by the joint committee 
from ASJSA and AASDJ. Motion carried. 

The proposal as formulated by the joint 
committee was read by Bentel. Moved by 
Bentel and seconded by Trotzig that the 
nominating committee of ASJSA nominate 
the men to represent ASJSA on the ACEJ 
and that the committee also select mem- 
bers who would be acceptable by ASJSA 
as candidates from AEJ. Motion carried. 

Moved by Wilson and seconded by Ben- 
tel that President Austin name a third 
member of the nominating committee to 
replace a member who was absent. Motion 
carried. 

In compliance with the previous motion, 
President Austin named Professor Agee as 
the third member of the nominating com- 
mittee. Meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING, THURSDAY, AUGUST 27, 
1953, 2 To 5 Pp. M. 


Meeting was opened by President Aus- 
tin who asked for a report from the nomi- 
nating committee. Chairman Trotzig re- 
ported that the committee had nominated 
Crowell and Bentel to represent the ASJSA 
on ACEJ. Bentel was named as the mem- 
ber to serve for two years, and Crowell to 
serve for one year. 

Mr. Bentel objected to his being nomi- 
nated but in the discussion which followed 
was overruled by the members. Moved by 
Trotzig that the report of the nominating 
committee be accepted. Motion seconded 
by Pride. Motion carried. 

The matter of financing trips to ACEJ 
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meetings by the ASJSA representatives was 
discussed and it was generally agreed that 
the institutions represented by the individ- 
ual members would be asked to pay their 
expenses but that ASJSA would make 
every attempt to supplement the funds if 
necessary. 

Moved by Wilson and seconded by Ben- 
tel that the group give a rising vote of 
thanks to Reed and Crowell for the work 
which they did in Washington, D. C., 
while representing ASJSA with the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting. Motion 
carried. 

The treasurer’s report was presented by 
the secretary-treasurer, George Phillips, 
and made a part of these minutes. Moved 
by Trotzig and seconded by Wilson that 
the report be accepted. Motion carried. 

Moved by Wilson that the chairman ap- 
point a board consisting of the editor of 
the bulletin, the business manager, and one 
other member to consider plans for ex- 
panding the ASJSA bulletin. Motion sec- 
onded by Reed. Motion carried. 

It was suggested that the ASJSA bul- 
letin attempt to secure advertising and the 
suggestion seemed to meet with enthusi- 


asm from the members. 


Wilson, acting as chairman of the com- 
mittee to revise the ASJSA constitution, 
read the following proposed amendments 
to the constitution: 

It is proposed to amend Article II by 
adding the following paragraph: 

Sustaining Members. Any American 
periodical or other journalistic publication 
can be elected to sustaining membership 
with advisory but not voting privilege. 

It is proposed to amend Paragraph 1 of 
Article VII by striking out the words “no 
dues” and substituting therefor the words: 
“$10 or such other sum as the executive 
council may suggest. Sustaining members 
shall pay $50 a year or such other sum as 
the executive council may suggest. In gen- 
eral, associate and sustaining members will 
be permitted to suggest the amount of their 
payments.” 

Moved by Wilson and seconded by Agee 
to amend the proposed amendment by 
making it read, “will pay dues as recom- 
mended by the executive council.” Motion 
carried. 


Moved by Wilson and seconded by Trot- 
zig that the revised statement and final 
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proposal of the amendment to be present- 
ed to AEJ concerning ACEJ be approved. 
Motion carried. 

Wilson read the following proposed 
amendment: Article XI Accreditation. 
The Society shall join the AEJ and AASDJ 
in membership in the American Council 
on Education for Journalism for co-operz- 
tion with NCA and the Regional Accred- 
iting organization in a program for im- 
provement in journalism education. 

Moved by Wilson and seconded by 
Pride that the president of ASJSA appoint 
a committee to revise the constitution and 
organize the by-laws. Motion carried. 

Trotzig reported that the nominating 
committee wished to present the names of 
Douglas Perry of Temple and Quintus Wil- 
son of Utah for president, Crowell of 
Maryland and Thalhiemer of Arkansas for 
vice-president, Phillips of South Dakota 
State and Hochberger of Miami for secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Moved by Trotzig and seconded by Agee 
that the report be accepted. Motion car- 
ried. 

Moved by Bentel and seconded by 
O'Dell that nominations close. Motion car- 
ried. 

Wilson said he would be absent from 
his department much of the time and asked 
to have his name withdrawn. 

After counting written ballots the elec- 
tion was decided as follows: 


President, Douglas Perry; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Alfred A. Crowell; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, George Phillips. 


President Austin vacated the chair which 
was temporarily accepted by Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson in order to move that Dr. 
Perley Reed be appointed to hold perpetu- 
ally the office of chairman of the awards 
committee. Motion seconded by Bentel. 
Motion carried. President Austin then 
made the appointment. 


Moved by Agee that the organization 
thank Dwight Bentel for his work in set- 
ting up the excellent administrative round- 
table and that the group ask for a similar 
program for next year. Seconded by Pride. 
Motion carried by a rising vote. 

Moved by Reed that the organization 
give a standing vote of thanks to the offi- 
cers who served during 1953. Motion sec- 
onded by Agee. Motion carried. Meeting 
adjourned. 

GeorGeE H. PHILLIPs, Secretary 











Summary of General 
Non-Business Programs 





YW DELEGATES AND GUESTS MET INFOR- 
mally at luncheon and at a buffet dinner 
in Shaw Hall, Monday, August 24, and 
also enjoyed a cocktail party given by Reo 
Motors, Inc., in their clubrooms in Lans- 
ing, but the opening session of the conven- 
tion was Tuesday morning in Fairchild 
Theater. A. A. Applegate, Michigan State, 
presided, and welcomed AEJ to the cam- 
pus. Edgar L. Harden, dean of the Con- 
tinuing Education Service at Michigan 
State, gave an address in which he empha- 
sized that the function of an effective 
teacher is to make the student learn to live 
with others, adapt himself to changing 
conditions, relate his actions and his goals 
to “something bigger” than his personal 
objectives, and acquire the courage and 
stamina to live bravely in a difficult world. 

G. Bowman Kreer, vice-president and 
creative director of McCann-Erickson, 
Chicago, urged teachers to make students 
understand that advertising is not a glam- 
or business in which a clever man can get 
rich quick. What the advertising man 
needs, he said, are imagination, initiative 
and inquisitiveness. College curricula in 
advertising can be wrong in encouraging 
over-specialization. What is needed is a 
well-balanced education with emphasis on 
understanding human relations, he de- 
clared. He showed a film strip, “New Hori- 
zons,” which presented some daring and 
fresh ideas in advertising design and copy. 

At luncheon Tuesday, ASJSA made its 
eighth annual presentation of a citation of 
merit—this time to Time magazine. After 
Perley I. Reed, West Virginia, chairman of 
the awards committee, had read the cita- 
tion, Alvin Austin, North Dakota, presi- 
dent of ASJSA, presented the hand-illumi- 
nated scroll to Frank Shea, assistant to the 
publisher of Time. In accepting the honor, 
Shea said that Time considered it a chal- 
lenge to do even better. He declared that 
the future of Western civilization depended 
upon an enlightened citizenry, and that the 
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citizens, in turn, depended heavily upon 
the press to shed the necessary light. On 
Time, writers, researchers and editors are 
constantly asking, “What do the facts 
mean?” and are trying to make that mean- 
ing clear—without any attitude of sus- 
pended judgment. He described the world- 
wide news-gathering organization of the 
magazine, and he showed that the final 
story in Time may be the distillation of 
thousands of words of news-facts gathered 
by many trained staffers. 


Tuesday afternoon was devoted to work- 
shop sessions in advertising, teaching 
methods, photo-journalism and communi- 
cations research. General Motors Corpora- 
tion was host at dinner held in the Olds- 
mobile Engineering Auditorium in Lans- 
ing. Kenneth McFarland, Topeka, educa- 
tional consultant to General Motors, gave 
an inspirational and entertaining after-din- 
ner speech entitled, “Lift Your Sights to 
Increase Your Range.” At 9 p. m., in Shaw 
Hall, J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota, pre- 
sided at a meeting of the Committee on 
Professional Freedom and Responsibility 
in Press and Radio. 


At the general session Wednesday morn- 
ing, Harold Jolliffe, Michigan State, pre- 
siding, Michael Bradshaw, editor of the 
Toledo Blade, declared that the editorial 
page of a newspaper will have more influ- 
ence if it constantly supports a few basic 
principles in which -it believes than it will 
if it jumps from one campaign to another. 
Too few editorial writers understand that 
one function of the page is to make the 
paper more readable. After listing and ex- 
plaining desirable qualifications of edito- 
rial writers, he declared that many “write 
and read too much”; they do not mix 
enough with ordinary people to discover 
what they think important, what troubles 
them, what attitudes they have. The edi- 
torial writer, like the reporter, is never 
ready to write until he has “covered the 
whole story.” The young writer, he said, is 
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likely to have too strong convictions—too 
often, his ideas are right, but his facts are 
wrong. 

An address which generated considerable 
discussion was that on “Wanted: More 
and Better Practical Research in Commu- 
nications,” by Francis Chase, director of 
the Midwest Administration Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. As heirs of Western 
civilization, he said, we carry on the most 
revolutionary tradition in man’s history: 
That man is not only competent to work 
out his own destiny, but that, in collabo- 
ration with others, he can change condi- 
tions and thereby build a better society. In 
our civilization, the speed and accuracy 
of communication is often the bulwark 
against disaster. We must, therefore, con- 
stantly strive to improve the. “picture in 
men’s minds,” and to do that we need re- 
search on what kind of information citi- 
zens require to understand public affairs 
and to reach wise decisions upon public 
questions. We have to determine through 
what channels and by what symbols the 
requisite information can be communi- 
cated. We need many valid studies, com- 
munity by community, to show the state 
of people’s knowledge and their predispo- 
sition to believe certain kinds of news. 

The Booth Newspapers were hosts at 
the luncheon Wednesday, and Carl M. 
Saunders, Jackson Citizen-Patriot, intro- 
duced Tony Vaccaro, White House cor- 
respondent for A. P., who compared press 
coverage under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration with that under Truman. He said 
that Washington reporting is tending to re- 
quire experts in such fields as labor, for- 
eign policy, military affairs, agriculture. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
workshops in various phases of research 
in communications, and in news writing 
courses, the editorial page and school ad- 
ministrative problems. 

At dinner, Frederick Merwin, Rutgers, 
president of Kappa Tau Alpha, presided 
and presented Frank L. Mott, Missouri, 
who introduced the man selected to give 
the annual Kappa Tau Alpha Lecture: 
Basil Walters, executive editor of the 
Knight Newspapers and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
He declared that our history shows that it 
is better to hold fast to freedom of the 
press—even if it is abused—than to resort 
to censorship or a central press authority. 
A major task, he said, is to make “all of- 
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ficials understand that all public records 
are the property of the people.” He com- 
mended the manner in which the A. S. 
N. E. had handled the recent McCarthy- 
Wechsler case—leaving it to each member 
to decide for himself whether or not there 
had been a threat to freedom of the press. - 

Host at the Thursday luncheon was the 
Detroit News, and J. Albert, director of 
public relations, presided. He presented 
A. A. Applegate, Michigan State, who in- 
troduced Wilferd Peterson, vice-president 
of Jaqua Advertising, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; he spoke on “A Challenge from the 
Industrial Editing Field.” He said that 
publishers of trade and industrial maga- 
zines and newspapers are “crying for help” 
and cannot get enough young journalists 
with the proper background and training. 
He said that it is time for journalists to 
see the “big potentialities of this rapidly- 
growing area of publications.” He said that 
2,000 industrial magazines in 160 classifi- 
cations have 23 million circulation, most of 
it among the leaders in each industrial 
field. “A few executives at a conference 
table,” he believed, “may spend in one ses- 
sion more money than a thousand readers 
of a magazine like the Saturday Evening 
Post.” He declared that the industrial 
editor needs the same attributes as any 
other successful editor: ingenuity, imagi- 
nation, vision, daring. 

Thursday afternoon, while AASDJ and 
ASJSA were having their annual business 
meetings, other AEJ members took part in 
two workshops, one on industrial and trade 
publications, and one on teaching tech- 
niques in radio and television courses. 


The convention closed with a chicken 
barbecue picnic on the banks of the Red 
Cedar River near Shaw Hall. The Ford 
Motor Company, hosts, also presented a 
motion picture program afterward in Fair- 
child Theater. As the convention broke up 
in leisurely, relaxed fashion at sunset, dele- 
gates were reminded of the 1948 conven- 
tion at Boulder, Colo., which ended with a 
picnic around campfires on a mountain 
top. 


(Eprtor’s Note: Because only partial 
reports are available on the roundtable and 
workshop sessions, no attempt is made to 
summarize these in detail. Two of the re- 
search papers are printed in this number, 
and others will appear in subsequent is- 
sues. ) 











NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY CHARLES T. DUNCAN 


News for inclusion in this section . 


. activities of schools and 


departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Duncan, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by January 1. 





Journalism School Enrollment 
Decline Now Tapering Off 


Total enrollment among journalism ma- 
jors in American universities and colleges 
decreased this fall for the fifth successive 
year since 1948. The decline of approxi- 
mately 3 to 6 percent from 1952, how- 
ever, was the smallest for a single year 
since the drop-offs began in 1949. 

Enrollment in 84 reporting schools and 
departments was off a gross amount of 
253, from 9,853 to 9,601, or slightly less 
than 3 percent. Actually, the decline 
should be regarded as a shade more than 
6 percent, because the 9,601 figure of this 
fall includes 355 journalism majors in two 
big universities (New York University and 
Ohio State University) whose enrollments 
were not reported a year ago. More com- 
parable totals would be 9,853 down to 
9,246. 


Since 1948, the peak year of post-war 
enrollment in journalism, the number of 
majors has declined from 16,619 in 73 re- 
porting schools to the current figures for 
84 schools. This represents a loss of nearly 
43 percent in total majors listed and of 
nearly 50 percent in the number of majors 
per school. The latter figure takes into ac- 
count the larger number of institutions in 
the tabulations. Each of the 73 schools in 
1948 averaged 228 journalism majors for 
all classes, freshman through graduate; 
this fall each averages only 115 majors. 

Successive drops from year to year 
since 1948 show: in 1949, 11 percent; in 
1950, 20.5 percent; in 1951, 10.6 percent; 
and in 1952, 12.7 percent. If added to the 
1953 decline, these figures would total con- 
siderably more than 43 percent, but the 
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increased number of schools listed puts 
the present totals in a more favorable 
light. Exact comparisons are impossible. 

The accredited schools and departments 
of journalism represented in the AASDJ 
account for slightly more than two-thirds 
of the total of all students majoring in the 
subject and for 92 percent of the graduate 
enrollment. The percentagewise decline 
among the AASDJ group was somewhat 
greater in recent years than that among 
the other schools, but the non-AASDJ rep- 
resentation in the statistics changes con- 
siderably and, again, makes comparisons 
difficult. 

In the AASDJ upper class-graduate 
group there were 26 decreases from 1952 
to 1953, 10 increases, and one case of sta- 
tionary enrollment. One AASDJ member 
was unable to obtain this year’s totals in 
time for publication. In one case no com- 
parison with 1952 could be made. 

As in previous years, the number of 
students involved in declining  enroll- 
ments was greater than those involved in 
the increases. Marquette University, with a 
rise from 123 to 135 in its upper class- 
graduate group, was the only university 
among the 10 that showed a gain this year 
of as many as 10 students. A number of 
the 1952-53 declines in the upper classes 
exceeded 20 students each. 


Changes from class to class were wide. 
Among AASDJ schools, sophomore totals 
actually went up 14.1 percent, from 1,304 
in 1952 to 1,488 this year. Senior enroll- 
ment was off 10.8 percent, 1,621 to 1,446; 
junior enrollment off 7.8 percent, 1,591 to 
1,468; freshman enrollment off 2.1 per- 
cent, 1,443 to 1,413; and graduate enroll- 
ment virtually stationary, 547 to 545. 
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There was nothing specific in the com- 
ments of various deans and directors that 
would help to explain the rise among 
sophomores. 

One trend is noticeable in studying the 
figures. More AASDJ schools are counting 
freshman and sophomore majors today 
than did so five years ago. In 1948 only 
18 AASDJ schools entered freshmen in 
their figures, while 24 counted sophomores. 
This year 24 of the entries listed freshmen 
and 31 included sophomores. Even so, ag- 
gregates for freshmen in AASDJ schools 
were down from 1,687 to 1,413 in five 
years and for sophomores from 2,319 to 
1,488. 

Five-year changes among upper class 
and graduate journalism majors, consider- 
ing all reporting schools, ranged from an 
increase of 6.3 percent (Marquette) to de- 
clines of as high as 74 percent for at least 
two schools. Many have dropped from 50 
to 67 percent in the five years. These esti- 
mates, of course, are unofficial, being made 
merely by comparing JOURNALISM QuAR- 
TERLY totals of 1948 with those in the 
present listing. 

An effort was made in compiling the 
1953 statistics to get information on stu- 
dents enrolled in journalism courses but 
not seeking degrees. These groups, specials 
or other non-majors, have caused consid- 
erable misunderstanding in the past. Nei- 
ther group is included in any totals, al- 
though the figures for the 84 schools 
show 535 specials, and although depart- 
ment heads for 45 of the schools submit- 
ted figures on other non-majors totaling 
2,557. 

Students listed in the “Special” column 
included: graduate students not candidates 
for a higher degree, graduate students on 
probation, extension students, correspond- 
ence students, groups taking two-year 
courses in printing, professional writing 
students, foreign students, auditors, busi- 
ness administration and radio students in 
journalism courses, and adult specials. 

Directors and deans, as in previous 
years, were asked to offer reasons for par- 
ticular changes within their departments. 
Less than a dozen did so this year, the re- 
turns almost invariably listing figures and 
comparatives without comment. 

The information on enrollment was ob- 
tained for the QUARTERLY by Warren C. 
Price, associate professor of journalism at 
the University of Oregon. 
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ACEJ Reorganizes; Moeller Heads 
New Accrediting Committee 


Reorganization of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism and its 
Accrediting Committee, as authorized by 
the 1953 convention of the Association for 
Education in Journalism, was effected at 
meetings in Chicago October 4 and 25. 

At the October 4 meeting, the Council 
amended its by-laws to provide for elec- 
tion of educator members in the new man- 
ner specified by AEJ. It then elected the 
following to the Accrediting Committee: 

Leslie Moeller, State University of Iowa, 
and Quintus Wilson, University of Utah, 
for three-year terms; Burton W. Marvin, 
University of Kansas, for a two-year term; 
and Earl English, University of Missouri, 
one year. 

Industry members of the new Accredit- 
ing Committee are Herbert Brucker, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant; Douglas Cornette, 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and 
Times; and Hugh Terry, KLZ, Denver. 

At the October 25 meeting of the Ac- 
crediting Committee, Leslie Moeller, di- 
rector of the School of Journalism at the 
State University of Iowa, was elected chair- 
man. Ira W. Cole, assistant to the director 
at Illinois, subsequently was elected exec- 
utive secretary on a part-time basis. 

The Council adopted resolutions of ap- 
preciation for the services of Norval Neil 
Luxon, Ohio State University, newly ap- 
pointed dean of the University of North 
Carolina School of Journalism, who served 
as chairman of the old Accrediting Com- 
mittee from its organization; Dean Ken- 
neth E. Olson, Northwestern University, 
longtime member of the Council and for- 
mer secretary-treasurer; and three retiring 
members of the Accrediting Committee: 
Nat Howard, Cleveland (Ohio) News; 
Charles Sandage, University of Illinois; 
and Clifford Weigle, Stanford University. 


Luxon Accepts Deanship 
At North Carolina 


Appointment of Dr. Norval Neil Luxon 
of Ohio State University as dean of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
North Carolina, effective December 1, was 
announced to the daily press on October 5S. 

Luxon succeeds Oscar J. Coffin, who re- 
tired at the beginning of the present aca- 
demic year. Further details will appear in 
the next issue of the QUARTERLY. 
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1953 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM 





Upperclass- 


Graduate 
AASDJ MEMBERS Grad- Spe- Totals 


uate cial 1953 1952 





University of Alabama 4 
Boston University 17 
University of California 13 
University of Colorado 0 
Columbia University 66 
University of Florida 6 
University of Georgia 8 
University of Illinois 33 
Indiana University 6 
Iowa State College 

State University of Iowa 

Kansas State College 

University of Kansas 

University of Kentucky 

Louisiana State University 

Marquette University 

Michigan State College 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

Montana State University 

Northwestern University 

Ohio State University** 

Ohio University 

University of Oklahoma 

Oklahoma A. & M. College*** 

University of Oregon 

Pennsylvania State College 

Rutgers University 

University of Southern California 

South Dakota State College 

Stanford University 

Syracuse University 

Texas State College for Women 13 

University of Texas 66 

Tulane University _- 
Washington & Lee University 16 

University of Washington 101 

University of Wisconsin**** 63 66 
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96 119 
89 104 
66 79 
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Totals, AASDJ Members 1413 1488 1468 1446 545 424 3459 3720 





*Comparative figures for 1952 obtained from last year’s QUARTERLY when official figures were not 
submitted this year. 
**No comparative figure for 1952 available. 
***Enrollment unavailable at publication time. 
****University of Wisconsin total includes majors in agricultural journalism as well as in the School 
of Journalism; agricultural journalism includes 10 juniors, 10 seniors, and 12 graduates, total 32 
among the 158 upper class-graduate enrollment. 
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1953 FALL REGISTRATIONS IN JOURNALISM (Continued) 


Upperclass- 
OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND Graduate 
COLLEGES REPORTING Year Grad- Spe- Totals 
2 3 4 uate cial 1953 1952 
University of Arkansas 10 16 13 2 3» 
Baylor University** i i * See >: aa Us 
Brigham Young University 9 8 10 20 = «(21 
Butler University*** 10 2 8 10 — 
University of California at Los Angeles. _-_ - — iS 2° 
Creighton University 10 5 5 10 17 
University of Denver 4 WB ye ag 
Drake University ce oe as. 
Duquesne University 4 6278 45 41 
Florida State University a. 3S. =. 6 6S 
Fresno State College 66 617—lCUoD 37 28 
Furman University 11 8 10 18 24 
George Washington University — 35 21 a... 
University of Houston 20 29 24 61 40 
Idaho State College 6 5 5 10 12 
University of Idaho 17 7 5 12 12 
Kent State University 30. CS ei 
Lehigh University 2 4 6 8* 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 3 8 | Fe 
University of Maine 6 3 9 10 
University of Maryland 33 22 55 61 
University of Miami ” #5 104 106* 
University of Nebraska**** 20 25 45 77 
University of Nevada 6 6 12 20 
University of New Mexico 10 10 20 22° 
New York University***** —_ — 135 — 
University of North Carolina 32 40 72 & 
University of North Dakota 6 9 1s 623" 
University of Notre Dame — 27 _ a 
Ohio Wesleyan University 4 10 6 
Rider College** 19 8 17 — 
St. Bonaventure University 8 3 8 10 
San Jose State College 54 26 oo. 
University of South Carolina 20 11 23 «24 
Southern Illinois University 10 6 11 14 
Temple University 45 32 67 57 
University of Tennessee 34 44 44 
Texas A. & M. College 15 2 2 
Texas Christian University 19 22 =26 
Texas Technological College 13 22 «(31 
University of Tulsa 20 
University of Utah 16 44 43 
Washington State College 5 16 «18 
Washington University (St. Louis) 9 > eae 
Wayne University 22 58 51 
West Virginia University 17 a 63S 
University of Wichita 12 6 14 
University of Wyoming 13 16 15* 
Totals, Other Institutions 896 768 692 651 49 111 1392 1500 
Totals, All Institutions 2309 2256 2160 2097 594 535 4851 5220 


(Footnotes on opposite page) 
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News Notes 


Death Ends Career of Arne Rae, 
Teacher and Former NEA Head 


Prof. Arne Rae, a widely-known mem- 
ber of the University of Illinois journalism 
staff since 1940, died of coronary throm- 
bosis September 3 at his home in Urbana. 
Professor Rae, who was 57, was director 
of the school’s job placement bureau and a 
member of its executive committee. He 
was in charge of courses in copyreading 
and publication management. 

He was born in Great Falls, Mont., and 
attended public schools there. After two 
years at Reed College, Portland, Ore., he 
enlisted in the Army, and served for 18 
months in the infantry in France during 
World War I. Upon release from service 
he entered the University of Oregon, from 
which he was graduated in 1922. 

Professor Rae then became news editor 
of the Oregon City Enterprise and later 
was co-owner of the Tillamook (Ore.) 
Herald. In 1929 he became executive sec- 
retary of the Oregon State Press associa- 
tion, serving for 10 years. During this time 
he also taught journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. In 1939 he became execu- 
tive secretary of the National Editorial as- 
sociation. A year later he joined the jour- 
nalism staff at the University of Illinois. 

Professor Rae is survived by his wife, 
the former Cora Marie Anderson, and a 
daughter, Joanne Rose. 

His copyreading class duties will be as- 
sumed by Prof. Joe C. Sutton. Prof. John 
T. Trebilcock will serve as director of the 
school’s placement bureau. The manage- 
ment courses will be taught by Prof. Leslie 
W. McClure. 


Ruth Dunagin, Indiana's First 
Radio News Director, Dies 


Miss Ruth Dunagin, instructor in radio 
news at Indiana University from 1949 to 
1952, died at her home in Gravette, Ark., 
August 26 after a brief illness. She was 
the first news director of WFIU at Indiana. 

Miss Dunagin held the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Missouri, where she had 
served as a graduate assistant in the School 
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of Journalism. After leaving Indiana she 
she was in newspaper work in North Caro- 
lina for a time. She was employed at 
Camp Crowder, Mo., at the time of her 
death. Her mother, a brother and a sister 
survive. 


Prof. Robert P. Struckman 
Dies at Missoula, Montana 


Robert P. Struckman, associate profes- 
sor of journalism at Montana State Uni- 
versity, died September 6 in Missoula. He 
had been a member of the School of Jour- 
nalism staff since 1946 and was in charge 
of the magazine sequence. 

A free-lance writer in the early ‘thirties, 
Professor Struckman received his B.A. in 
journalism degree from Montana in 1933. 
He taught English and journalism in Mon- 
tana high schools until 1941 and from 
1941 to 1946 was associate editor of the 
Montana Farmer magazine in Great Falls. 
He received his M.A. degree from Mon- 
tana in 1947. 


Wm. A. Glenn, USC Director, 
Named Korean Press Adviser 


William A. Glenn, director of the 
School of Journalism, University of South- 
ern California, has been appointed press 
adviser to the Republic of Korea, the first 
American to hold such a position with the 
ROK government. He also will act as pub- 
lic relations director for President Syng- 
man Rhee. 

Professor Glenn will consider the possi- 
bility of establishing an English-language 
daily newspaper at his headquarters in 
Seoul. 

The new Korean press adviser will re- 
turn to Los Angeles next September, fol- 
lowing a year’s leave of absence. Mrs. 
Glenn and their children will remain in 
California. 

Acting director of the school during 
Professor Glenn’s absence will be Frederic 
C. Coonradt. 

Professor Glenn has been at USC five 
years, having formerly been department 
head at the University of Denver. 


*Comparative figures from last year obtained from 1952 QUARTERLY. 
**Late entry in tabulations; figures not included in story or in tables. 


***No comparative 1952 figures available. 


****Nebraska enrollment includes freshmen and sophomores as a single total. 
*****Majors are not broken down by individual classes; no 1952 comparative available; figure of 185 
not included in 1392 total because of lack of class breakdown. 
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Wisconsin Journalism School 
Has New, Larger Quarters 


The University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism has left its familiar location in 
South hall to occupy large new quarters 
in the former Art Education Building, 
which has been renamed Journalism Hall. 

Lying directly between the university’s 
television laboratory and Radio Hall, the 
school is now physically central to all 
communications studies facilities on the 
Wisconsin campus. 

Acquisition of the school’s long-needed 
“elbow room” came just short of falling 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the beginning 
of journalism instruction at Wisconsin. 
Classes were begun by the late Willard G. 
Bleyer in 1905. Departmental status was 
achieved in 1912, and in 1927 the depart- 
ment became a school. 

On the first floor of the new headquar- 
ters are the journalism library and reading 
room, a large auditorium, offices and 
classrooms, two news editing laboratories, 
a typography lab and a typing room and 
reporter’s room, each equipped with 20 
typewriters. 

The second floor holds the school’s main 
office, other staff offices, more classrooms, 
a conference room, seminar room, re- 
search laboratory and an advertising labo- 
ratory. A photography studio and 11 photo 
labs are housed in a large area beneath 
the first floor. 


rom 


Penn State to Inaugurate 
Graduate Work in Journalism 


The Pennsylvania State College Depart- 
ment of Journalism is preparing to inaugu- 
rate a graduate program leading to the 
M.A. degree. Necessary additional courses 
have been approved by the college senate. 
The graduate school has formally ap- 
proved journalism as a field for graduate 
study. 


The program will be designed to pro- 
vide additional study, after the normal 
four-year undergraduate program, for 
graduates in journalism at Penn State and 
other colleges, and a post-graduate profes- 
sional program in journalism for gradu- 
ates who have majored in other disci- 
plines. 

Some of the new courses will be offered, 
and candidates accepted, during the second 
semester of the current year. 
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San Jose State 'J' Department 
Moves to Remodeled Building 


San Jose State College’s Department of 
Journalism and Advertising opened the 
fall term in a remodeled two-story build- 
ing in the center of the campus. Features 
of the remodeling include complete new 
darkroom facilities and a 21-typewriter 
news writing laboratory. All three campus 
publications are also housed in the new 
location. 


Syracuse Expands Photo Labs, 
Establishes Research Center 


Now located in its new and larger quar- 
ters on the main campus, the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism has great- 
ly expanded its photographic facilities and 
has established a mass communications re- 
search center. 

The new instructional photographic lab- 
oratories provide 12 individual darkrooms, 
a demonstration darkroom accommodating 
up to 15 students at a time, a washing and 
drying room and a combined studio-class- 
room. Adjacent to these facilities, the 
school has installed a complete photo- 
graphic and engraving unit for the Daily 
Orange, including a Fairchild Scan-a- 
Graver. Photography is under the direc- 
tion of Prof. C. Wesley Brewster. 

The research center will provide organi- 
zational support for a great deal of re- 
search now in progress at the school, said 
Dean W. C. Clark. The new quarters are 
known officially as “Journalism Center.” 


Indiana Department Anticipates 
New Quarters, Pyle Memorialized 


The Department of Journalism at Indi- 
ana University expects to move into new 
quarters about June 1. A two-story stone 
building is being remodeled to provide 
space for the department, the I/ndiana 
Daily Student and the yearbook on the sec- 
ond floor. The printing plant, duplicating 
office, and university office of publications 
will be on the first floor. 

At the site on October 5, Sigma Delta 
Chi dedicated a plaque to Ernie Pyle as 
part of its historic site marking program. 
Ernie was a student in journalism at Indi- 
ana. Gen. Omar Bradley gave the dedica- 
tory address. A plaque will be placed at 
the entrance of the building when it is 
completed. 
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Three Schools Announce 
New 'J' Scholarships 


Three new scholarships for journalism 
students have been announced. 


Fresno State College—A permanent 
scholarship fund in memory of Stanley 
Stemmer Beaubaire, late co-publisher of 
the Hanford (Cal.) Journal, has been es- 
tablished in the Department of Journalism. 
A sum of $7,000 was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Beaubaire to perpetuate a 
fund for needy students. The Beaubaires 
have been helping students each year since 
the death of their son in an airplane crash 
in 1949. 


Lincoln University—Winner of the Rob- 
ert S. Abbott Memorial Scholarship of 
$500 is Mrs. Mary Alyce Hobdy, secre- 
tary to the dean of instruction at Gramb- 
ling College in Louisiana and a former 
reporter on the Meridian (Miss.) Sun. 

University of Michigan—A $10,000 me- 
morial gift to the University of Michigan 
will provide annual awards for worthy 
journalism students in the name of the late 
Winthrop Burr Chamberlin, who served 
for 50 years on the old Minneapolis Jour- 
nal. The gift was made by his widow, 
Mrs. Lillian A. Chamberlain of Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


University of Missouri—A new $250 an- 
nual scholarship to a woman journalism 
student has been established in the name 
of Mary S. Pryor, the donor. Mrs. Pryor, 
the former Mary Shapiro, is a 1929 Mis- 
souri journalism graduate. She now lives 
in Mansfield, Ohio. 


AEJ Plans Discussion for 
UNESCO National Commission 


The Association for Education in Jour- 
nalism cooperated with the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO in planning a 
work group on the topic “Our Interests in 
the Freedom of Information and Commu- 
nications” at the fourth national confer- 
ence of the commission in Minneapolis 
during September. Prof. Kenneth N. Stew- 
art of the University of Michigan was 
chairman of the session. Panel participants 
included Dr. Ralph D. Casey of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Gideon Seymour, Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune; and Adolph 
Rahm, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, represent- 
ing the American Newspaper Guild. 


Plastic Engraver Installation 
Reported by Four Schools 


Installation of plastic engraving equip- 
ment was reported by four schools and de- 
partments this fall. Fairchild Scan-a-Grav- 
ers have been installed at Brigham Young 
University, North Texas State College, 
Syracuse University and the University of 
Texas for student training and for use by 
the student newspapers. 


Illinois Outlines Program for 
Training of Medical Writers 


A selection of courses designed to pro- 
duce specialists in medical writing and 
editing has been outlined by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois School of Journalism, in co- 
operation with the educational committee 
of the American Medical Writers associa- 
tion. The committee’s report, including the 
Illinois program, was accepted by the 
AMWA in September. 

The proposed curriculum entails a broad 
four-year course with work in science, the 
humanities and journalism. 


Graham Hovey of Wisconsin 
In Italy on Fulbright Grant 


Prof. Graham B. Hovey of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School of Journalism 
will spend the current academic year in 
Italy on a Fulbright research grant. Serv- 
ing as a representative of the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters, he 
will arrange for an exchange of programs 
between Radio Italiana and the NAEB. 
He also plans to send back commentaries, 
documentaries and interviews by tape re- 
cording for use by the 110 NAEB stations 
in the United States. 


Journalism Consolidation 
Sought at Washington State 


Prof. H. V. Alward Jr. has been named 
new coordinator of journalism within the 
English department at Washington State 
College in a program designed to strength- 
en ties between journalism instruction and 
student publications. 

Professor Alward, who came to Wash- 
ington State in 1951 as assistant professor 
of journalism, is also publications adviser. 
As coordinator he succeeds Prof. Arthur 
Gould, who has joined the Medill School 
of Journalism staff at Northwestern. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


University of Alabama—Charles_ E. 
Bounds, head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, has returned after a year’s leave of 
absence at Air Force ROTC headquarters 
in Montgomery, where he supervised the 
writing of some 30 textbooks for the new 
Air Force ROTC generalized curriculum. 


Bowling Green State University—Paul 
W. Jones, assistant professor of journalism 
and director of the university’s news bu- 
reau, has been named editor of the Bowl- 
ing Green Daily Sentinel-Tribune. 


Bradley University—Dr. Barbara A. Jo- 
seph has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of journalism and adviser of student 
publications. A journalism graduate of 
Penn State and Western Reserve, she has 
worked on the Cleveland Plain Dealer and 
with United Press. 


Brigham Young University—Heber G. 
Wolsey and R. Neal Richards have been 
appointed instructor and assistant instruc- 
tor in journalism, respectively. Wolsey, a 
graduate of Brigham Young and North- 
western, is head of the radio-television se- 
quence. He has a background of agency 
and radio station experience in Utah. 
Richards is a former editor of the Winslow 
(Ariz.) Mail and advertising manager of 
the Holbrook (Ariz.) Tribune-News. 


University of California—Prof. Philip 
Griffin has returned from a_ sabbatical 
leave in England, where he studied devel- 
opments in British education for journal- 
ism. While in Europe he was a delegate to 
the international conference of scholars 
and teachers of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam. 

Lloyd Eric Reeve, lecturer in journalism, 
has been retained as consultant on publica- 
tions by the Alameda county superintend- 
ent of schools. 


Florida A. & M. College—Charles J. 
Smith III, former assistant professor of 
journalism, is the new director of public 
relations at Florida A. & M. 


Florida State University—Daniel F. 
Wozniak, television news editor of WO] at 
Iowa State College for the past three 
years, has joined the staff as assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism. 


George Washington University—New 
appointments include John V. Hinkel, Mrs. 
Virginia I. Cotten and Eugene Ingold. 
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Hinkel, formerly with the New York 
Times, will teach public relations. Mrs. 
Cotten will handle the course in report- 
ing of national affairs, and Ingold, a for- 
mer Associated Press man in Nebraska, 
will teach reporting and newswriting. 


University of Illinois—Three members 
of the School of Journalism staff have 
been promoted. They are Donald E. 
Brown and John T. Trebilcock, from as- 
sistant professor to associate professor, 
and Joe C. Sutton, from instructor to as- 
sistant professor. 

Richard Hildwein, formerly of the jour- 
nalism staff of Stetson University, has 
joined the faculty as photography instruc- 
tor. He replaces Jennings B. Woodson, 
who has joined the public relations staff of 
DuPont. Two other staff members who 
have resigned to take positions elsewhere 
are Manning D. Seil and Vernon Fryburg- 
er. Seil has joined the University of Flor- 
ida staff and Fryburger the Northwestern 
University staff. 

Three new graduate assistants are Rich- 
ard A. Gentry, David Richmond and Rob- 
ert Watters. Gentry and Richmond hold 
M.A. degrees from Stanford and Ohio 
University, respectively, and Watters did 
undergraduate work at Millikin Univer- 
sity. 

ete E. Anthony, state editor of the 
Champaign News-Gazette, has joined the 
School of Journalism as a teaching assis- 
tant in reporting. 

Prof. Robert B. Hudson, director of 
University of Illinois broadcasting, is on 
leave during the first semester to serve as 
acting director of the Ford Foundation’s 
television production center at Ann Arbor. 


Indiana _ University—Marvin Howard 
Alisky has been named assistant professor 
of journalism and radio. He will also serve 
as director of radio and television news 
and special events for station WFIV. He 
has taught at Trinity College in Texas and 
has had radio and TV news experience in 
that state. He recently completed his Ph.D. 
work at the University of Texas. 

M. Wayne Wolfe, formerly of Wiscon- 
sin State Teachers College, has joined the 
Indiana staff as an instructor. His position 
as journalism teacher and publicity direc- 
tor at the Wisconsin college has been filled 
by Harry Griggs, formerly of the Ft. 
Wayne News-Sentinel. 

James L. Mahler, who is in charge of 
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news photography, has been promoted to 
assistant professor. 


University of lowa—Ernest F. Andrews, 
Jr., former director of radio-journalism at 
Grinnell College, has been appointed to 
the School of Journalism staff to head the 
radio journalism and public relations se- 
quence. 

Lester G. Benz, former publisher of the 
Mitchell County Press, Osage, lowa, is the 
new head of the community journalism se- 
quence. On a joint appointment with the 
university’s extension division, Benz will 
spend about three months each year in 
field work. He will also be in charge of the 
school’s high school journalism work. A 
graduate of Morningside College, Benz 
has done graduate work at Ohio Univer- 
sity and at Iowa. 

Albert C. Book, a New York and Cali- 
fornia advertising man, has been appoint- 
ed to the School of Journalism’s advertis- 
ing staff. 

Miss Virginia Coverdale, assistant to the 
director of the School of Journalism, has 
been promoted to assistant professor. She 
will continue in her present capacity in the 
director’s office and also will teach ad- 
vanced reporting classes. 


Iowa State College—Wesley D. Calvert 
and Mrs. John Allie are new instructors in 
the Department of Technical Journalism. 
Calvert, a Missouri graduate, will teach ad- 
vertising, management and typography 
courses. Mrs. Allie is a former assistant 
editor of Better Homes & Gardens and is 
a graduate of Illinois. 


Kansas State College—Lowell Bradner, 
former director of the K-State news bu- 
reau, has been transferred to the office of 
the dean of agriculture and director of the 
experiment station. His news bureau posi- 
tion has been filled by Carl Rochat, for- 
mer editor of the Daily Inquirer, Gonzales, 
Texas. The appointment carries the rank 
of associate professor. 


University of Maine—Wayne Jordan, 
former professor and head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, has been appointed 
editor of the Bangor Evening and Sunday 
Commercial. He is a former managing 
editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer and has 
been news editor of the Detroit Free Press 
and Business Week magazine. 


University of Miami—Two Miami news- 
men and a former Life magazine writer 
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have joined the journalism faculty. They 
are Hendrik J. Berns and George South- 
worth of the Miami Herald and Jeanne 
Perkins Harman, Life staff member for 
eight years. Berns is a former managing 
editor of the Breslau, Germany, World 
and was editor and publisher of the first 
American postwar daily in Vienna, the 
Kurier. In 1946 he established the first 
professorship of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. Southworth is a former po- 
litical news analyst for the Office of Naval 
Intelligence and has done cultural institute 
work for the Department of State in Latin 
America. He is a graduate of Indiana and 
Northwestern. 

Albert E. Harum, editor and publisher 
of the Coral Gables Riviera Times, has re- 
joined the journalism faculty after a year’s 
leave of absence. 

Prof. Vernon Cordry is on leave, study- 
ing toward the Ph.D. at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

University of Minnesota—Two members 
of the journalism staff, J. Edward Gerald 
and Fred L. Kildow, are on leave for the 
1953-54 academic year. Professor Gerald 
is making an economic study of the Brit- 
ish press under a Guggenheim research 
grant and Professor Kildow is studying 
photographic techniques at various cen- 
ters. Prof. Merritt E. Benson, on leave 
from the University of Washington, will 
teach Gerald’s courses in winter and 
spring terms. Prof. Truman Pouncey, for- 
merly of the University of Houston, will 
handle photography. 

Harold L. Nelson and Leslie John Mar- 
tin have been appointed research fellows 


for the current year. Both are Ph.D. can- 
didates. 


Arthur M. Sanderson, who holds the 
M.A. degree from Montana State Univer- 
sity and was assistant professor of English 
and journalism at Concord College, West 
Virginia, is a lecturer this year, and a 
Ph.D. candidate. 

Graduate assistants are Richard L. Dis- 
ney, University of Oklahoma journalism 
graduate and former Washington Star re- 
porter; Alex S. Edelstein, M.A. from Stan- 
ford and a former newspaperman; Thom- 
as R. Tucker, Franklin College, Indiana, 
journalism graduate; and Frank G. Wright, 
Augustana College, Illinois, graduate and 
Moline Dispatch and Rock Island Argus 
staff member. 
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University of Missouri—Prof. Frank 
Rucker is directing the work of the School 
of Journalism’s placement office, replacing 
Prof. James Markham, who has joined the 
Pennsylvania State College staff. 

Robert L. Breeden, instructor, is in 
charge of the agricultural press course and 
will assist in reporting classes. 

Miss Edna Steinman is an assistant in- 
structor in photo-journalism. 

Appointments to the KOMU-TV staff 
include William A. Vaughn, program di- 
rector; Philip E. Berk, news director and 
assistant professor of journalism, and Wil- 
liam D. Stiles, promotion director. Prof. 
Edward Lambert is assistant to the presi- 
dent in charge of television. The station is 
expected to go on the air late in the fall. 


University of New Mexico—Leonard J. 
Jermain, for the past nine years a member 
of the journalism faculties at Oregon, Ne- 
braska and Washington, respectively, has 
joined the Department of Journalism staff 
as an assistant professor. He has had news- 
paper experience on the Portland Orego- 
nian and other Northwest papers and is 
co-author of a copy-editing workbook. 

William E. Hall, former journalism in- 
structor and alumni director, has accepted 
a position as public relations director of 
the Albuquerque public schools. 


North Texas State College—James L. 
Rogers has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism and news service di- 
rector of the college. He is a former staff 
member of Texas A. & I. College. 


Northwestern University—Baskett P. 
Mosse has been promoted to professor of 
journalism. A member of the Northwest- 
ern staff since 1946, he is chairman of the 
school’s radio-television department. 


University of Oklahoma—Townsend 
Godsey, a Missouri free-lance writer and 
photographer, has joined the School of 
Journalism staff to teach photography. He 
¢s the author of Free-Lance Photography 
and Guide to Photographic Control. 


University of Oregon—Four graduate 
and research assistantship appointments 
were made this year. Graduate assistants 
are John Stuart, assistant professor at Utah 
State College, and Kenneth L. Holmes, 
free-lance writer. Roy Paul Nelson, former 


editorial assistant for American Forest 
Products Industries, Washington, D. C., 
and Robert Christenson, former advertis- 
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ing manager of the Centralia (Wash.) 
Daily Chronicle, are the research assis- 
tants. 

Eric W. Allen, Jr., city editor of the 
Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune, is on the 
School of Journalism staff this year as re- 
cipient of the Allen Fellowship. He is the 
son of the late Dean Allen, in whose mem- 
ory the fellowship was established two 
years ago. 

Visiting lecturers in journalism for the 
current year are Henry Fowler, associate 
editor of the Bend (Ore.) Bulletin; Car- 
roll O’Rourke, Portland advertising man; 
Elmo Smith, editor and publisher of the 
Blue Mountain Eagle in John Day, Ore., 
and William M. Tugman, editor of the 
Eugene Register-Guard. 


Pennsylvania State College—James W. 
Markham has been named associate pro- 
fessor of journalism. He served on the 
Missouri journalism faculty from 1948 to 
1953, having been at Baylor two years be- 
fore that. Dr. Markham has degrees from 
Texas and Missouri. 


Rider College—Robert L. Dartt, a 
Pennsylvania, California and New York 
newspaperman, has joined the department 
of journalism faculty as assistant profes- 
sor. In addition to teaching, he will serve 
as adviser for the college publications. 


St. Bonaventura University—Norman N. 
Mlachak, formerly of the Cleveland News, 
has been appointed an instructor in jour- 
nalism. 


San Jose State College—Charles V. Kap- 
pen has returned to the journalism faculty 
after two years’ army service in the Far 
East. 


South Dakota State College—E. B. 
Harding, composing machine instructor, 
has retired to emeritus status after more 
than 30 years’ service on the faculty of the 
printing laboratory. He is author of a book 
on operating methods and for many years 
conducted a column in Graphic Arts 
Monthly. 


University of Southern California— 
Three new appointments, all to assistant 
professorships, have been made in the 
School of Journalism faculty: Robert B. 
Rhode, former professor of journalism at 
the University of Denver; Robert Kirsch, 
Sunday copy editor on the Los Angeles 
Times, and Miss Jo Hoffman, a Kansas 
newspaper woman. 





News Notes 


Southern Illinois University—New chair- 
man of the Department of Journalism is 
Howard Rusk Long. Formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Dr. Long succeeds 
Donald R. Grubb, who has been acting 
chairman since 1949. 


Syracuse University—Robert Root, who 
joined the faculty last year while Prof. 
Roland Wolseley was in India, has been 
named director of the School of Journal- 
ism’s religious journalism program with 
the rank of associate professor. 


University of Texas—Granville Price is 
on leave this year. He is working toward 
the Ph.D. degree at the University of Mis- 
souri. 


Texas Technological College—Dodd 
Vernon, formerly of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, has joined the journalism staff as 
assistant professor. His background in- 
cludes 12 years’ newspaper experience in 
Texas. 


University of Utah—Don Christiansen, 
lecturer in photography for the past two 
years, has resigned to become photogra- 
pher and film news editor for KDYL-TV 
in Salt Lake City. 


Utah State Agricultural College—John 
J. Stewart and S. P. Andersen, assistant 
professors, are on leave of absence this 
year. Stewart is doing graduate work at 
the University of Oregon and Andersen at 
the University of Minnesota. 


University of Washingten—Prof. Mer- 
ritt E. Benson will take a leave of absence 
in the winter and spring quarters. He will 
be at the University of Minnesota, where 
he will teach advanced courses of Prof. 
J. Edward Gerald, who is in England. 


Washington State College—Jerrold L. 
Werthimer, Northwestern graduate and 
former high school journalism teacher in 
Colorado, has been appointed instructor in 
journalism. He will also advise student 
publications. 


University of West Virginia—Paul At- 
kins has been appointed instructor in jour- 
nalism and faculty adviser for the student 
newspaper. A graduate of West Virginia 
and Virginia, he is a former Richmond 
Times-Dispatch reporter. 

Vernon R. James, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the West Virginia Publishing 
Company, has been named lecturer for a 
new course in mechanical composition. 
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University of Wisconsin—Graham B. 
Hovey has been promoted to the rank of 
associate professor and Malcolm MacLean 
Jr. to the rank of assistant professor. 

John F. Valleau has returned to the 
School of Journalism staff as a visiting 
lecturer this year to teach reporting in the 
absence of Prof. Graham Hovey, who is 
on leave in Italy. 

Prof. Bruce Westley has been granted 
another year’s leave of absence to complete 
his doctoral work at the University of 
Michigan. 


COURSE CHANGES 


University of Colorado—A second two- 
hour semester course in advertising has 
been added to the curriculum in the junior 
year. 


Florida State University—Three journal- 
ism courses which may be taken to meet 
graduation requirements in general educa- 
tion are now being offered by the School 
of Journalism. They are Mass Communi- 
cations, Magazine Reading and Interpret- 
ing the News. A total of 160 students, 
mostly freshmen, enrolled in these courses 
this fall. 


University of Washington—The School 
of Communications has revised its “junior 
journalism” curriculum to consolidate a 
number of fragmentary courses in law, his- 
tory, comparative journalism and market- 
ing. 

University of West Virginia—Television 
news writing and advertising have been 
added to the School of Journalism curric- 
ulum. 


NOTES 


University of Colorado—Plans have 
been approved for new and larger quarters 
for the College of Journalism. Now occu- 
pying space in Old Main and in a tempo- 
rary building, the college will be consoli- 
dated in the basement of Hellems building. 


Florida State University—Expansion of 
the advertising instruction program in the 
School of Journalism has been announced 
by Prof. Royal H. Ray, head of the adver- 
tising department. Increased educational 
services for business organizations will 
also be offered. Two teachers recently 
added to the staff are Prof. Richard Joel, 
formerly of Emory, and Prof. J. Richard 
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Stevens, who has had business experience 
in Florida and teaching experience at 
Iowa. 

University of Illinois—Prof. Reuel R. 
Barlow suffered an eye injury during the 
summer, resulting in two operations. He is 
convalescing at his home and does not ex- 
pect to resume teaching until late in the 
fall. 


University of lowa—The Daily Iowan 
has become a member of the Iowa Associ- 
ated Press Wirephoto network. Both send- 
ing and receiving facilities have been in- 
stalled in a specially-designed darkroom. 


University of Michigan—Seven foreign 
students are enrolled in journalism this 
fall, from India, France, Holland, Iraq, 
Hong Kong, Greece and New Zealand. All 
are experienced newsmen. Two of them, 
George Yacoub of Baghdad, Iraq, and 
Robindra Chakravorti of Calcutta, are 
new members of the Michigan foreign 
press fellowship program. Now in its fifth 
year, the program provides a year of grad- 
uate study in the Department of Journal- 
ism and a year of internship on Michigan 
newspapers. It is jointly sponsored by the 
University Press club and the university. 


University of Minnesota—Prof. Edwin 
Emery has been renamed to the commit- 
tee in charge of editorial page critique ses- 
sions at meetings of the National Confer- 
ence of Editorial Writers. Prof. Harold W. 
Wilson redesigned three members’ editorial 
pages for exhibit at the NCEW Boston 
meeting. 


Mount Union  College—Journalism 
courses are being offered this year for the 
first time since 1951. In charge is Lyle M. 
Crist, publicity director of the college and 
a former Iowa State College staff member. 


Northwestern University—A 72-page 
television news handbook has been pub- 
lished by the Medill School of Journalism. 
Designed for TV stations and for college 
use, the book is edited by Prof. Baskett 
Mosse and Prof. Fred M. Whiting. 

Prof. Charles L. Allen, assistant dean, 
has won the “first award for excellence of 
original published research” in a contest 
sponsored by the National Industrial Ad- 
vertising association. His project was a 
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market analysis of heating and plumbing 
to determine the potential market for re- 
modeling buildings. 

The National Association of Radio-Tel- 
evision News Directors has asked the 
School of Journalism to continue the na- 
tional television news seminar on a perma- 
nent basis. The first seminar was held last 
spring. 


University of Oregon—Five German 
newsmen are at the School of Journalism 
this year under a program sponsored by 
the Department of State. Four to six Ger- 
man journalist groups have been at as 
many journalism schools annually for the 
past three years, but the program this year 
has been cut to the five men at Oregon 
and a group of three German agricultural 
journalists at Wisconsin. 


Syracuse University—Thirty-eight for- 
eign students from 10 different countries 
are enrolled in the graduate division of the 
School of Journalism this year. 


University of Texas—lInstallation of 
composing room equipment in the new 
journalism building was completed during 
the summer and publication of the Daily 
Texan with the new facilities was begun 
September 16. 


University of Utah—M. Neff Smart, lec- 
turer in journalism, has sold his newspa- 
per, the Orem-Geneva Times, in order to 
devote full time to teaching. 


University of Wisconsin—Prof. Ralph 
O. Nafziger returned to the director’s chair 
this fall after a summer’s absence in Eu- 
rope as academic director of “Foreign As- 
signment 1953,” sponsored by Travel and 
Stuay, Inc. of New York City. 


University of Wisconsin (Agricultural 
Journalism)—Five foreign students have 
assembled at Wisconsin this fall with a 
common purpose—the improvement of 
agricultural standards in their countries 
through communications media. Three are 
from Germany and two from India. 

“Making the Most of Television Time,” 
a handbook on educational television, has 
been issued by the Department of Agricul- 
tural journalism. Editor is Miss Nellie 
McCannon. 
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Some Remarks on the Law 
And the Press 


To the Editor: 


Prof. Norris G. Davis, writing in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for Spring 1953, 
fears “a development” of the right of pri- 
vacy because, he says, this development 
now “threatens a limitation of freedom of 
the press.”! He urges that the press (and, 
one would assume, the Republic) would be 
better off “if the courts completely refused 
to recognize such a right.” He feels that, if 
remedy be needed, then perhaps “other 
specific and definite laws could be added” 
to our present statute-books. 


What an indictment! And what a sen- 
tence! But hear the old Chancellor: “My 
Lord, when I was toward the law, the man- 
ner in such cases was to ask the prisoner, 
before judgment, why judgment should not 
be given against him.” 

Professor Davis bases his plea not only 
on this threatened limitation; he is con- 
cerned that—and disappointed because— 
the right has “failed in giving uniform jus- 
tice!” Why, Sir, a county prosecutor knows 
better than that! If all the laws and max- 
ims gave uniform justice, we should have 
no need for courts; an administrative po- 
lice force would suffice for justice; and one 
would suppose that if all the laws gave 
uniform justice there would be one law re- 
quiring everyone to know the laws, and 
another requiring them to obey. Uniform 
justice is what the lawyer, the jurisprudent, 
the individual and society all seek; and 
taking a sane view of the prospects, there 
is little reason to suppose they can get it 
by any machinery so simple as requiring a 
bench to refuse to recognize a right. 

Lightly he passes over those cases in 
which privacy has been invaded purely and 
simply for the purposes of advertising; be- 


1Norris G. Davis, “Invasion of Privacy: A 
Study in Contradictions,” JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
Ly, 30:179-188 (Spring 1953). All references not 
otherwise noted are to this article. 


cause, as he observes, to “honest advertis- 
ers the right of privacy poses few prob- 
lems.” (But if all men were honest, should 
not we suppose the laws to give uniform 
justice?) However, he adds that a “broad- 
ening of the law of property rights might 
just as well have covered such cases,” and 
in so doing he comes close to—but misses 
—what an eighteenth century lawyer 
would regard as the crux of the thing. 


Professor Davis continues: Where the 
lawyer and judge will have difficulty in ex- 
amining “the real problems of privacy” will 
be in those cases in which the problem be- 
comes, Has the invader used the fruits of 
his invasion to “convey information” or 
“for mere gain”? To this, we shall return. 


It is hardly necessary to go further into 
his brief; the cases cited appear in the jour- 
nalism school press law books. There are 
two considerations, however, which are 
worth noting because there is reason to be- 
lieve they indicate a tendency in popular 
thought. For the first, Professor Davis is 
concerned over “what a jury can possibly 
do in a situation,” although he concedes 
that in the situation he discusses the appeal 
court did not support the original decision. 
For the second, one gathers from the tone 
of the argument that Professor Davis has 
confused right of suit with certainty of re- 
covery; he is not the first to have been so 
inclined. 


Now, in an examination of cases in 
which the invasion of privacy is charged, 
we often find reference to the Warren and 
Brandeis article (4 Harvard 193) in which 
they defined the right to privacy as the 
“right to be let alone.” Professor Davis 
cites the article in his second paragraph. 
But this definition, when weighed, is found 
wanting, for it considers in a very negative 
way what is, for most educated men at 
least, a very positive feeling. The right to 
privacy is a part of my personal right to 
achieve my own personality. Stammler 
would need much more than to be let 
alone in order to become his own good 
neighbor. 
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There is perhaps no area in which the 
law is so difficult to write, nor justice so 
difficult to determine, as the area of per- 
sonality. If a man steal my cattle, their 
value can be determined in the market- 
place; but if a man do an injury to my 
personality, even Bentham would be hard 
put to it to determine a just money-com- 
pensation. And at the outset of any inter- 
course of personalities, who can determine 
what the end will be? The proper study of 
mankind is . . . men and women. Let us 
propose a hypothetical case. 


Given: a man of 30 years and a girl of 
17. He is unmarried, upright, and all that a 
man should be, and she is beautiful and 
good. They meet, and he is taken by her 
beauty, both physical and spiritual, and 
thinks accordingly, while she, in her youth, 
knows not what to think. They meet often, 
in the company of others, and she appears 
to welcome his presence and his atten- 
tions. Later, they begin to meet in private, 
and finally, at an opportune moment, he 
seeks to embrace her. Whether he goes to 
prison or to Church (assuming honor to 
them both, there is no other choice) will 
now depend entirely on how far she is pre- 
pared to let him impose his personality on 
hers. 


Or, let us deny him honor, and remem- 
bering her youth, let us assume an illicit 
affair; and suppose that after some time 
she suffers an overwhelming remorse, and 
goes to her parents, or suppose she is with 
child. In either case, the matter becomes 
public, and may easily tend to break the 
public peace. Observe that in the former, 
the public becomes concerned simply be- 
cause she wills it, which is to say, when 
she wishes to recall that part of her per- 
sonality which she has given up. It matters 
not, to our present purpose, that she will 
never again be what she was, no matter 
how nearly she approaches her former self; 
what does matter here is that where my 
own personality is concerned, I reserve the 
right to judge whether or not it has been 
violated. This may not be a principle of 
law, but it is a principle of humanity, and 
the law would do well to remember it. 


Now whatever the effect private inter- 
pretation may have upon religion, it is cer- 
tain that it would be poor ground indeed 
on which to build a structure of laws. 
Hence the bench. I will demand my right 
to achieve my own personality; and if 
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there be a case in which I think my per- 
sonality has been abused, violated, cor- 
rupted, or taken out of my own hands 
without my own consent, the court is ob- 
liged to assume the fact as I present it. 
However, the question of damage, restitu- 
tion, punishment and the like is a question 
which the judge—and the jury—will have 
to consider in terms of something else than 
my own statement of the case. I can, sim- 
ply by willing to do so, make the public 
take cognizance of my personality; the 
public reaction, however, is beyond my 
control. 


To return to Professor Davis, he cites 
two cases: Sidis v. F-R Publishing Cor- 
poration (113 F. 2d 806, 1940) and Mel- 
vin v. Reid et al. (112 Cal. App. 285, 297 
P. 91, 1931). In the first of these, the New 
Yorker published a story concerning a man 
“who had been a child prodigy and was 
graduated from Harvard at 16,” but who 
“eventually settled down in a clerical job.” 
In the second, a motion picture was pro- 
duced, based on “public records of the 
trial and acquittal of a prostitute for mur- 
der.” The person involved brought suit “al- 
leging that after her acquittal she had left 
her life of shame.” Mrs. Melvin recovered, 
Mr. Sidis did not; and although Professor 
Davis admits that the former “case was 
more extreme in its humiliation, perhaps 
.. .” he goes on to say that “the princi- 
ples involved were the same.” (Italics 
mine.) But the principles were not the 
same at all; even a Yale man must admit 
that it is one thing to settle down after 
graduation from Harvard, but quite an- 
other to leave a life of shame. 


Professor Davis apparently feels that 
since in both cases the personality involved 
was violated, then the principles involved 
were the same. One might just as well hold 
that the principles were the same because 
both suitors were people, or because they 
had blue eyes, or because they were Amer- 
ican citizens under 11 feet tall. A violated 
personality is not a principle, it is an event. 


In each case, the personality concerned 
made judgment as to whether or not it 
had been violated. And in each case, the 
court, whether consciously or otherwise, 
made judgment as to whether, and to what 
degree, the public welfare had been dis- 
turbed. This is the only basis on which, in 
such cases as these, judgment can be given. 
Mrs. Melvin, certainly in her own eyes, 
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stood not only for the Fall but also for 
the Redemption; Mr. Sidis, although his 
personality may have been invaded for no 
other purpose than to arouse, then satisfy, 
a morbid curiosity, could make no such 
claim. Conceding that he may have been 
injured and found little redress, we may 
also concede that he obtained the not in- 
considerable redress of standing in an open 
court and declaring to the public, J am I. 
Surely this must count for something. And 
may we not in justice concede further, that 
in the matter of public support, hers was 
the greater need? 


Now all this is not to say that the indi- 
vidual has no claim upon the law in his 
own private right. But the law is a creation 
of the public, or at least it is a creation for 
the public (for the reader will understand 
that we are not to confuse the law cor- 
rupted with the law proper); and when the 
law considers an individual as himself it 
will also consider him in his relation to 
the public weal. If we may be permitted to 
further complicate the lives of our unfor- 
tunate lovers, the girl may tell her mother 
of the relationship not in regret, but in 
glory; and if the mother then take the af- 
fair into court, the girl will learn that it is 
in the public interest not only to protect 
her against her lover, but also against her- 
self; and further, where the public is con- 
cerned, the public reserves the right to 
judge whether her personality—and thus 
its own—has been violated. The public is 
concerned with its own peace, and will act 
not only to repair, but to prevent the 
breach thereof. 


(It is very much to the interest of the 
public welfare that the individual be al- 
lowed to achieve his own personality. 
Thus, when I declare my violated person- 
ality,"although the court will have to give 
judgment in terms of something other than 
my own statement of the case, it by no 
means follows that in the act of seeking 
public support I have given up my right to 
self. ) 


Turning now to the press and privacy, it 
appears unthinkable that the court could 
refuse to recognize the one any more than 
it could the other. Privacy, as a necessary 
attribute of personality, simply exists; it 
may be invaded; and any bench which 
withholds judgment on the grounds that 
there is no governing statute (Milner et al. 
v. Red River Valley Pub. Co., 249 S. W. 
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2d 277, 1952, see the Davis article, p. 
187) has missed the whole purpose of the 
law. If by legal we mean the right to take 
cognizance, then legality may begin as eas- 
ily at the bar as in the legislature. 


Professor Davis, as noted earlier, says 
that the problem confronting the press 
with respect to privacy cases has come to 
center on the question, Has the invader 
used the fruits of his invasion “to convey 
information” or “for mere gain”? This is 
to say, the violation of personality being 
admitted on the testimony of the person- 
ality involved, judgment must be deter- 
mined on the motive of the invader. In 
suits involving newspapers, any attempt to 
so base judgment would be suicidal. Mark- 
ing that in our own economic system gain 
is more than mere—it is honorable—it is 
possible to assert that the whole purpose 
of a newspaper is to convey information 
for gain. If a newspaper does not convey 
information (and this may include its ad- 
vertisements as well as its news and edito- 
rial columns), then it does not serve the 
public as it should; and if a newspaper 
cannot show gain, then it cannot serve the 
the public if it would. 


Says Professor Davis, “Some thoughtful 
persons began to wonder—was not every 
news story in a newspaper actually put 
there for a purpose of trade . . . ?” The 
answer is Yes. A lawyer will plead for 
gain, and a doctor heal, and a teacher 
teach, and a farmer farm; and although 
gain may be a very minor motive in every 
case, we would do well to keep sight of 
the fact that poverty finds little time for 
altruism or noble action of any kind. This 
business of gain, of getting and spending, 
is one of the facts of life. It is what the 
bees do to the flowers—they perform a 
service for gain. Why are we so squeamish 
about money? But it would appear that the 
bench, when asked to render a decision on 
a matter of invaded privacy, acts unwisely 
if it allows itself to get embroiled in this 
question—which it apparently did in Mar- 
tin v. New Metropolitan Fiction, Inc. (139 
Misc. 290, 248 N.Y.S. 359, 1931). The 
newspaper acquires to itself a personality, 
usually corporate. The greater part of its 
active life is necessarily spent in active 
intercourse with other personalities, usually 
private; and the courts would do well to 
consider a conflict of personalities as what 
it is and nothing more. 
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In much the same manner as our young 
lady welcomed the attentions of her lover, 
so might many people welcome the atten- 
tions of the newspaper. However, the 
newspaper may, with the purest of inten- 
tions, act in such a way that I feel my own 
personality to have been violated, my pri- 
vacy invaded. If I go into court and say 
that my privacy has been invaded, then 
my statement to that effect is all that is re- 
quired to establish that fact as fact. And 
although it is also a fact that the newspa- 
per has used the fruits of its invasion for 
gain, or for purposes of trade, this fact is 
completely irrelevant. The fact is the vio- 
lated personality; the question is, In the 
face of the fact, how ought the public to 
act in order to best preserve its own integ- 
rity? At this point, the Kantian maxim, 
whatever its use for philosophy, will in 
justice guide the judge. 

See Barber v. Time (159 S.W. 2d 291, 
1942), in which the magazine had reported 
the story of a lady being treated in hospi- 
tal for an abnormal appetite. Time pub- 
lished Mrs. Barber’s picture, and over it 
the words, “Starving Glutton,” and under 
it, “Insatiable Eater Barber, She Eats for 
Ten.” The court, as Professor Davis notes, 
ruled that “the jury should decide whether 
the interest of the public was ‘proper.’” 
(Italics mine.) In the end, Mrs. Barber 
was awarded $1500. The notion of the 
propriety of public interest comes nearly 
to—but not quite exactly to—expressing 
the notion of public integrity. Insofar as 
Mrs. Barber is concerned, the court need 
not consider the words “glutton,” or “insa- 
tiable eater”; it is enough at this point to 
admit that Mrs. Barber—because she 
thinks so herself—has had her personality 
violated when the words were used to de- 
scribe her. 

What the court ought to consider is, how 
will the public integrity be affected if the 
press confuses the powerful agony of pri- 
vate affliction—however unique—with the 
somewhat unenlightened tendency in man- 
kind which has led to the circus freak 
show? In short, had Time, in its presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Barber, appealed to some 
higher aspect of humanity, as compassion, 
it is quite possible that Mrs. Barber would 
not have recovered, and even quite prob- 
able that she would not have brought suit 
in the first place. As we are all to such an 
extent creatures of habit, the prudent man 
will seek to acquire for himself just habits, 
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in order that he may the more easily live 
justly. And so the press, since it must ap- 
peal in order to exist, might as well appeal 
to the greater, as to the lesser, parts of 
humanity. 

To a very high degree, all damages in 
such cases are punitive. True, the $1500 
awarded to Mrs. Barber are a sign to her 
that the public recognizes her right to 
achieve her own personality—and this is 
what concerns her—but at best, it must be 
a sort of consolation prize. The real signif- 
icance of the award, and that which con- 
cerns the public, is that the press has been 
cautioned to treat humanity with dignity. 
Hence, the award is a result of the Kant- 
ian maxim applied. 

Will all this mean that the newspaper 
will never know at what moment it will be 
haled into court? Certainly. But this is one 
of the hazards of the Fourth Estate. No 
man knows when the wrong word, or the 
wrong look, or simply his presence in the 
wrong place at the wrong time, will lead 
him into the courts. But the prudent man 
will live out his life on the assumption that 
if he does justly, so will he be done to. 
The liability to suit, frivolous or otherwise, 
is one of the conditions necessary to civil- 
ized life. Si in ius vocat, ito! The prudent 
man will not require to be privileged in 
order to live justly. Does the newspaper, 
whether it lives as a just man or otherwise, 
have a personality more sacred than my 
own? I take it not. 

“The law,” says Professor Davis, “has 
long recognized that some damages must 
go without redress.” From this he goes on 
to his case, that the courts should com- 


' pletely refuse to recognize the right to pri- 


vacy; for, says he, “Not a great many 
more innocent persons would suffer. . . .” 
This seems a peculiarly harsh sentiment 
from one who is unhappy that the laws 
fail to give uniform justice; and one is 
tempted to observe that the comfort of a 
shée often depends upon the foot of the 
wearer. It is distressing, at a time when the 
rights of personality are as much in the 
public eye as they are now, and when the 
need for a strong and free press is higher 
than it has perhaps ever been in our Re- 
public before, to find men who profess 
journalism seeking for special privilege; 
and this is especially so when the privilege 
sought would so callously deny a right so 
sacred as my own right to achieve my own 
personality. 





Letters from Readers 


The press would do well to consider the 
just man. It is true that global justice will 
be a fine thing for all humanity when it 
comes; it is true that global justice is worth 
the seeking. But we doom ourselves to bit- 
ter disappointment when we confuse the 
thing sought with the thing got. A just 
world has need of the just man. Is it not 
possible that our talk of universal charity 
tends somewhat to blind us to the need 
for personal charity? Is it too much to 
suggest that as they illumine for us the 
motes in far and high places, the newspa- 
pers may obscure the beams in their own 
communities? Why should the newspaper 
cry for privilege in the matter of justice, 
when justice is a matter which concerns us 
all? 


I take it that if the newspaper acts as a 
just man—for the just man must act, in 
order to be—then it will act on honest 
conviction, with sound judgment and in 
good taste. And I take it further, that if 
the newspaper acts as a just man, it will by 
and large receive justice at the hands of 
the public. As I achieve my own personal- 
ity, I take my chances in this world, and I 
think the newspaper can do the same. The 
press has more important work to do than 
spend its time bawling for privilege. It 
wishes to be free—then let it be free, but 
justly so. It will be an evil day for the pub- 
lic and the press if some American judge 
may someday have to echo Justice Maule: 
But, prisoner, you must know that in 
America there is not one law for the press, 
and another for the people. 


JOHN W. MCREYNOLDs* 


Rural Route 5 
Manhattan, Kansas 


*A former teacher of journalism at the 
University of North Carolina and Kansas 
State College, Mr. McReynolds has with- 
drawn temporarily from teaching to en- 
gage in free-lance writing and to work 
upon two books. He lives with his family 
upon an 80-acre farm near Manhattan, 
where he combines farming with his writ- 
ing. His graduate work at North Carolina 
was in sociology and political theory. 
Earlier he worked upon newspapers in 
Louisiana. His first contribution to the 
QUARTERLY (March 1950) was entitled 
“Some Reflections on the Dogma of Ob- 
jectivity.” 


Mr. Davis Replies 


To the Editor: 

My thanks to Mr. McReynolds for his 
interest in a subject which I think deserves 
full and careful consideration. 

I do feel that Mr. McReynolds has 
clouded the issue with a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the value of human dignity 
and the public welfare, indicating thereby 
that I attacked both. I insist that I have 
not renounced human dignity or the pub- 
lic welfare. I have argued only that the 
recognition of the right of privacy has 
failed to protect human dignity on the one 
hand and has taken away from the public 
welfare on the other hand by restricting 
what the public may read. 

Norris G. Davis 
University of Texas 


Corrections: Summer Issue 


To the Editor: 

Thanks for the excellent position given 
my review of the Harold Cross book, The 
People’s Right to Know, in the Summer 
Issue. 

In setting the type, a line was dropped 
out in one place and a word was omitted 
in another; the result is a couple of bad 
sentences. On Page 375, column 2, last 
line, before the word “obscene,” the fol- 
lowing words should be inserted: “and the 
trials in which evidence may be vulgar.” 
And on Page 376, column 2, the next to 
the last line should read, “How far may a 
court rule against attendance at judicial 
proceedings?” 

I should dislike for Harold Cross to 
think that either of us would approve these 
two sentences as they appear in the maga- 
zine! 

FRANK M. THAYER 
University of Wisconsin 


Our apologies to Dr. Thayer; also to Dr. 
Robert L. Jones and to Dr. Leslie A. 
Beldo, in whose article “Methological Im- 
provements in Readership Data Gather- 
ing” (Summer 1953) the illustration ap- 
pearing on Page 348 under “Figure 1a” 
should be exchanged with the cut under 
“Figure 4” on Page 351. A paste-over cor- 
rection slip covering this latter error was 
mailed to all subscribers. Through im- 
provements in proofreading procedure it is 
hoped that similar errors can be avoided 
in the future. 








INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING HANDBOOK 


Edited by JULIAN Boone, Power Magazine. 
333 pages, $6.50 


This handbook, prepared by experts, shows how to take 
advantage of every resource of modern industrial adver- 
tising, presenting facts and methods in planning, prepa- 


M ration, and use of advertising. All advertising media are 
NGU covered—agency, trade and company publications, in- 
dustrial shows and exhibits, direct mail, catalogues, sales 


Hill promotion, etc. 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING. New Sixth Edition 


By ARTHUR JUDSON BREWSTER, HERBERT HALL PALMER, and ROBERT G. 
INGRAHAM. 480 pages, $5.50 








The next sixth edition of an introductory advertising book that has become a 
winner in the advertising and marketing field. Simple, understandable, teachable 

. it covers advertising’s connection with history and economics as well as how 
advertising is prepared and brought to the customer. The new edition is up-to-date 
including television and the operations of the Advertising Council. 








PUBLICITY FOR PRESTIGE AND PROFIT 
By HowarD STEPHENSON and WESLEY FISKE PRATZNER. Ready in January 


Here is a survey and working manual of all phases of public relations, empha- 
sizing the publicity point of view, and describing in detail the techniques of build- 
ing prestige through publicity. Easy to read, the book uses case examples and 
gives sources of publicity material and tells how to prepare it for all media. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF CLEAR WRITING 
By RoBERT GUNNING. 275 pages, $3.75 


An exceptionally useful and stimulating book with applications to practically every 
field, this volume is based on four propositions: that writing is an art and science; 
that much of contemporary writing fails to convey its meaning; that successful 
writers with a wide audience obey definite principles of clear statement; that any- 
one can improve the form and force of his writing by using readability yardsticks 
and basic principles. 








Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 














A NEW SURVEY. OF JOURNALISM 


* George F. Mott: 
& 12 co-authors 


Tilus, : 444 pp. ’ Cloth, $8.50 
_ A basic. textbook—now adopted in many colleges—covers the entire field of 


a newspapers; SR ea as Hates. 20k eineenal 
journals, 


The 45 compact chapters provide an introduction to + weak tree 
every point of view: editorial, business, advertising, circulation, social, 
literary, mechanical. Ineluded are a étyle guide, annotated bibliographies, and 
a glossary of terms. 


.**The book presents a vast amount of information extremely well 
selected, clearly organized, and made even more lucid by a large num- 
ber of illustrations and diagrams.’ "—-Obristian, Science Monitor, 


ORDER NOW. Free examination copies available for instructors. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. - 105 Fifth Avesue - New York 3, N.Y. 











Back Copies Wanted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY will 
pay $.75 each for copies of the following numbers: 


1924-30 (Vol. I through Vil)—All numbers 

1931 (Vol. VIII) March 

1932 (Vol. IX) March, December 

1933 (Vol. X) December 

1946 (Vol. XXIII) June _ 

1948 (Vol. XXV) June, December (without Index) 
1949 (Vole XXVI). Fall 

1952 (Vol, XXIX) Winter 


If you have copies‘ of any of these dates that are not in use, you can assist in 


the advancement of education for journaliem by making them available to 
others. Address: é 
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School of Journalism, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

















COPY READING AND NEWS EDITING 
by HOWARD B. TAYLOR, Copy ve om the wae hg Sap meat Professorial 
Lecturer in Journalism, the Medill School of Journali orthwestern Uni- 
versity; and JACOB SCHER, Assistant Professor in the Medill School of 
Journalism, formerly of the staff of the Chicago Sun Times 
Based on the experience of the authors in n et} be Offices, this book shows 
concrete examples of (1) how copy is edited; (2) how a news editor puts the 
news together; (3) how the make-up editor plans the day’s newspaper. Con- 
tains nearly 150 illustrations of page make-up, newspaper dummies, and prob- 
lems of dummying pages. Explains different styles of writing . . . shows the 
same stories as they appeared in five daily papers for the same day. 


386 pages @ 6"x9" @ Published 1951 


THE PRESS AND SOCIETY —A Book of Readings 
(A Revision of The Newspaper and Society) 

Edited by GEORGE L. BIRD, Professor and Director of Graduate Division, 
School of Journalism, Syracuse University; and FREDERIC E. MERWIN, 
Director of School of Journalism, Rutgers University 
Contains the cream of all literature written on various aspects of the American 
boa ae journalists, political leaders, press agents, philosophers and economists. 
0% of the selections in this edition are brand oa wallet Includes latest research 

information on readability and readership factors. 


655 pages @ SH" x8H%" @ Published 1951 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING, Second Edition 
by R. M, NEAL 


and writing news on their frst reporting Jo. It shows how to male stores 
t shows 


etd ag ae py Aon ae gic: Bn to make stories 
interesting and accurate . ieuy, aaacial for direct quotations 
quickly and skilfully . my to gunn an interview . . . how to cover a 
crime story, labor news, ‘sports news. It also covers photography, use of the 
telephone in gathering news, handouts, press conferences, etc. 

580 pages @ S'¥4"x8Y%" @ Published 1949 


WRITING AND SELLING FEATURE ARTICLES, Second Edition 

—by HELEN M. PATTERSON 
Professor Patterson shows your students how to analyze the market and slant 
their articles for a publication. That her methods bring success is 
proved by the fact cates ke coe have earned as much as $10,000 
in a sin: grapes from their articles. 
In addition to ee = our students to slant accurately and know markets 
thoroughly, WRITIN SELLING FEATURE ARTICLES shows them 
how to: see ideas, gather material and interview tactfully, plan and outline 
painstakingly and AL enthusiastically, sell successfully. 


704 pages @ 6"x9" @ Published 1949 
a PRENTICE-HALL, Inr + «(70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11. N 











| THIS PUBLICATION. IS REPRO— 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 


COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 
DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 





